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merless Idea. That thick wall of steel is 
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It is well to Pfemember that im going frown fiome. 
changed conditions are temporarily experienced, 
which often act unpléasantly upon-the skin. | 


The-best safeguard \dgainst such skin troubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 
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Photograph by F. E. Ball 
BORDERED BY MEADOW LANDS AND ELM-SHADED HIGHWAYS 
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Photograph by F. E. Ball 
A RUSTIC BRIDGE ON THE UPPER CHARLES RIVER 
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THE RAPIDS OF THE UPPER CHARLES 
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WINDING THROUGH PLEASANT FARM LANDS 
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Photograph by F. E. Ball 


THE SENTINEL AT THE BRIDGE 
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OLD BEVERLY 


By REV. B. R. BULKELEY 


HE city of Beverly, has come, 
of late, into a prominence 
which, in some of its expres- 
sions, is not altogether to the liking of 
citizens of discrimination in matters of 
taste. That the President of the United 
States should spend a season of rest 
within our borders, may easily be a 
matter of congrat- 
ulation on the 
part of all inhabi- 
tants of the staid 
old town—for it is 
difficult in fifteen 
years of municipal 
life to get quite 
wonted to being 
a city, especially 
when one thinks 
of the admitted 
advantages of the 
earlier form of 
government. Yes, 
severly was 
pleased to have 
the privilege of 
Saying the Presi- 
dent would make 
his residence here 
for the summer. 
Put why so much cheap ado over it? 
On the whole it is quite as agreeable to 
the genius of a self-respecting old com- 
munity to be called plain Beverly as 
“The Summer Capital,” 
By the way, as to the pertinence of 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, UNITARIAN, 
B. R. BULKELEY, PASTOR 


names, many will recall Dr. Holmes’ 
Beverly-by-the-Depot,” as a bit of a 
take-off, which he sent: to one who 
found pride in ‘“Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, instead of the unadorned name oi 
the town. And, speaking by and large, 
a good percentage of the names 
which, through conceit or fastidious- 
ness, have been 
put forth as sub- 
stitutes for, or ap- 
pendages to, good 
old names, might 
as well be left out 
of the account as 
undesirable. 

From the far off 
time in the 1630's, 
when our little 
community was 
known as the 
“Bass River Side” 
of Salem, of which 
it was a part, until 
this day we have 
had a good old 
English name, and 
wlule, for conveni- 
ence, other names 
must be used for 
special designations of parts of the 
growing city, we seek for no new name 
tor the community as a whole, not even 
Garden City-by-the-Sea. 

The account of the beginning of the 
town is highly interesting and attended 
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JOANNA REVERE HOUSE BIRTHPLACE OF POWD£R HOUSE 
Lucy LARCOM 


FIRST SCHOOL 


by quaint features of fact and tradition. 
Originally part of Salem, which con- 
nection takes us back to 1629, the first 
settlers had to go, in many cases, two 
miles or more to worship with that 
society which claims to be the first one 
established in New England de novo, 
for Plymouth Church (be it said) was 
founded across the seas and tmported— 
all praise to its distinctive record. 
Now, when the community over on 
this side of the tide-river became of 


. considerable size, then, getting restless 


over the necessity of walking so far, 
as well as the need of taking a ferry- 
boat, for the attendance at divine ser- 
vice, they presented this petition to 
the old church: “We, whose names 
are hereunder written, the brethren and 
sisters on Bass River side, do present 
our desires to the rest of the church in 
Salem, that with their consent, we and 
our children may be a church of our- 
selves, which we also present unto Mr. 
Hale, desiring him to form with us and 
be our pastor with the approbation of 
the rest of the church.” This was 
signed by Roger Conant, a leading 
spirit in his day, who, with forty-eight 
other members, made up the first 
parish in Beverly under the charge of 
John Hale, who, by the way, is one of 
the ancestors of the late venerable 
Edward Everett Hale. The unanimous 
consent of the mother church was 
given on July 4, 1667, the ordination of 
Mr. Hale taking place in September, 
of the same year. 

It gives a touch of quaint interest to 


HALE HOUSE, 
BANCROFT 


read that the salary of the minister was 
to be £70 a year with 30 cords 0 fire- 
wood and he should have the use of 
a new house, two acres of land to be 
fenced in, as much meadow as would 
bear about four loads of hay, and the 
benefit of pasturing during the time 
he remained with them in the ministry. 
Under his pastorate, the famous Salem 
witchcraft delusion came to an end 
when his wife was accused and he was 
led to recognize the absurdity of the 
superstition. 

Thus much has been said about the 
old first parish, as its life made the be- 
ginning of the town; the latter, at first, 
paying the minister’s salary, as we have 
seen. It may be added that two of the 
successors of Hale in the large history 
of the church have become presidents 
of colleges, Joseph Willard going to 
Harvard in 1781, and Joseph McKean 
to Bowdoin in 1802; also that the first 
Sunday School established in America 
began in a house still preserved on 
Davis Street, in 1810, under the lead 
of Joanna Prince and Hannah Lunt, of 


the First Parish, so that the One Hun- 


dredth Anniversary of the event will 
be celebrated next year. 

Since the early days the town has 
had much set down to its credit on the 
pages of history. Sharing, with other 
towns, in its response to demands upon 
men and treasure in the time of war, 
and now and again having some 
special distinction. It had a large part 
in the “Flower of Essex,” sacrificed at 
the Deerfield Massacre. It is recorded 
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with pride that the first cotton mill 
built in the United States stood out 
in sufficient prominence, having been 
built in 1789, to atttract the attention 
of the world and receive a visit from 
Gen. Washington, who visited the 
Norwood on Cabot, where, also, La 
Fayette was entertained. 

Again, the first vessel put into com- 
mission in the War of the Revolution, 
embarked from the harbor of Beverly 
under the name Hannah,and four other 
vessels were put into commission by 
Washington soon after taking com- 
mand of the Continental Army under 
the famous elm at Cambridge, and 
earlicr than any other man-of-war. 
Hard by the Norwood house, men- 
tioned above, is the house of the Bev- 
erly Historical Society. This society 


is of comparatively recent origin, but it 
is steadily accumulating a rich store of 
historical works, manuscripts, relicsand 
curios of all sorts. Among the valuable 
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autographs which belong to its collec- 
tion may be mentioned those by Henry 
VI1I., Napoleon Bonaparte, Sir Henry 
Vane, George Washington, Corn- 
wallis and Queen Elizabeth. Among 
rare volumes may be seen: First Edi- 
tion of Northumberland Household 
book, volumes belonging to the second 
minister, Thomas Blowers; Revolution- 
ary rustic rolls and orderly books, Old 
Beverly documents, and records of 
Kings of England and France. Two 
fine bronze tablets give the names of 
those who went from Beverly to the 
engagements with the English at the 
famous battle of Concord and that at 
Trenton. 

Within the memory of many who are 
still living, the land along the beautiful 
North Shore began, increasingly, to 
attract the attention of the residents 
of Boston as being most desirable for 
Summer homes, and very interesting 
stories are told of sales of farms for 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY BUILDING, BEVERLY 


good prices as they seemed in the early 
days, before the “shore” development 
was fairly begun, but which now, com- 
pared with the values that attach per 
acre in the possessions of millionaires, 
can appear but insignificant, indeed. 
The development, however, has been 
characterized by a somewhat uniform 
type of estate, set in spacious grounds 
and commanding broad views on 
wooded vistas towards the ocean. 
Many of the finest families in Bos- 
ton, whether from the point of view 
of inheritance or atmosphere of culture 
or literary accomplishment, have made 
Summer homes within the limits of 
Beverly and became a valuable ac- 
quisition as furthering the development 
of its best interests. From the prox- 
imity to Boston the families thus lo- 
cated could casily spend a long Sum- 
mer on the beautiful North Shore, 
some staying very late into the Fall, 
as, indeed, many come in the Spring, 


while a few make visits to their fine es- 
tates in the Winter time. 

The development of a city even in 
the direction of culture and high spir- 
itual interests must wait, more or less, 
on the extension of resources and the 
accumulation of material power. 
These alone cannot, indeed, make a 
literary atmosphere; in fact, they seem 
often to shut out such, as the smokti- 
ness of a thriving metropolis may 
obliterate the beauty of sky and de- 
prive the longing eye of the view of 
mountains andsea—other wise, the priv- 
ilegé of the community. But granted 
a tendency to the higher accomplish- 
ments of life, granted an ancestry of 
the right sort, in the case of a good 
minority of the families making up a 
town, then there will be helpful con- 
nection between commercial welfare 
and the refinement and culture which 
now and again must furnish the en- 
vironment of writers and benefactors 
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in the higher realms. Sometimes the 
higher interests are postponed with a 
dangerous insistence on the worldly 
success which characterizes a growing 
city; but the best people do not ac- 
count such as an end to abide in, but 
hope sooner or later to make some 
record in matters of refinement and 
belles-lettres as well. ‘Touching this 
matter, we recall the remark of a 
Chicagoan (it is said) who, when re- 
minded of some short-coming of the 
great metropolis in the more aesthetic 
attainments, said: “We don’t boast 
much yet of culture, but when we take 
it up we will make culture jum.” 

The growth of Beverly in the early 
days was, of course, based on agri- 
culture; in the last century the manu- 
facture of shoes became the chief ele- 
ment, with still, as now, a large interest 
in market gardens and green-house 
products. Since the beginning of the 
twentieth century much of her pros- 
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perity has been due to the remarkable 
growth of the enterprise known lately 
as the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. Its magnificent plant was at the 
time of its erecting the largest in the 
world of the particular type of con- 
struction known as the reinforced con- 
crete; while its product of many mil- 
lions’ worth goes far around the world. 

Within a hundred years there has 
been a growth in literary atmosphere 
in the region hereabout which is worth 
recording. Whittier lived not far 
away at Amesbury and Oakknoll, 
Mary Abigail Dodge, “Gail Hamil- 
ton,” found her home in the adjoining 
town of Hamilton and had close con- 
nections here, where her visits were 
frequent. Her friendship with Whit- 
tier was a marked one and many tokens 
of it have been preserved. Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody, most beloved by Harvard 
students, whose cheers for the vener- 
able preacher to the University re- 
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sounded in the “Yard” less heartily 
than for none other, was born in Bev- 
erly and used often to repair hither 
for the Summer season. 

Lucy Larcom Beverly claims as its 
own, as she was born here and spent 
most of her life in the town. The 
peculiar association of her, whose 
“Wild Roses of Cape Ann” was issued 
in the full flush of her powers, with the 
very regions she describes, is reflected 
in the comment of Dr. Holmes that 
“she was as true a product of Essex 
County soil as the bayberry.” “A 
New England Girlhood,” is a choice 
picture of her own tender years mod- 
estly set forth, while the sequel to that 
period is contained in the life of Lucy 
Larcom,. written by Daniel Delaney 
Addison, once’ rector of St. Peter’s 
church here, giving also, as he does, 
extracts from her letters and diary. 


Mrs. Larcom was well acquainted with 
Whittier, having lent him considerable 
assistance in the shaping of the collec- 
tions entitled, “Child Life” and “Child 
Life in Prose,” and more conspicuously 
in the valuable “Songs of Three Cen- 
turies,” published by Whittier. 
Sensitive to the charms of Nature 
and in touch with humanity in high 
circumstance and humble, it was the 
privilege of this singer to give help- 
ful utterance to that which came sweet- 
ened from her spirit, to help many to 
come under the spell and harmony of 
the heavenly life which she knew. As 
the kaliedoscopic changes of life’s ex- 


periences are brought quickly to view 
in the passing crowd and the question 
of the purpose of all may press to the 
front for the on-looker, she gives a 
helpful tune to the thought: 
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“But think! No jewel out of setting 
shows 

As in its own fit work. So let us learn 

To look upon these various lives that 
turn 

To one illumming centre. Lo! Each 
glows 

In the full brotherhood of Christ’s dear 
face, 

And is by that relationship divine— 

The bond that glorifies your life and 
mine— 

Forever lifted out of-commonplace!” 


And now mention must be made of 
one, whose paternal ancestry goes 
back to the original settlers of Beverly, 
and who, born at the homestead to 
which he now and again returns, has 
made large appreciative mention of 
Beverly in his verses, while he has 
valued the setting of nature among his 
native scenes and caught the spirit of 
its history. The life of George E. 
Woodberry has been given to letters, 
while for about twelve years he was 
professor of comparative literature in 
Columbia College. His literary 
product is considerable, and he is in 
the full measure of creative power. 
Various volumes of essays on literary 
men and periods, poems in several is- 
sues, with, more recently, a collection 
giving the published and hithertg un- 
published material until 1903, “The 
Torch,” a book on comparative litera- 
ture; “Appreciation of Literature,” a 
critical book on Emerson, besides lives 
and estimates of Poe and Shelley in 
more exhaustive form,—these items 
tell of literary activity, of a mind clear 
in insight, suggestive in ideas, sensitive 
to Nature, non-traditional in spiritual 
tendencies, and while entertaining con- 
fessed prejudices, yet open to the 
poetic interpretating of the thought 
and life of men, which befits the seer, 
whose qualities he, in part, exempli- 
fies. Surely we have here the most 
significant literary product of the com- 
munity which makes up old Beverly, 
and, withal, the most original thinker 
that has come from its soil. A man 
of letters, he appeals rather tq the 
world of thinkers—not thus necessarily 
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to the world of readers. His output is 
not for popular consumption, but 
rather fit food for those who have had 
some fondness for ambrosial viands in 
their training and development. “The 
Torch” and “Appreciation of Litera- 
ture,’ may be taken as marked ex- 
amples of his originality. His estimate 
of Emerson will give evidence of his 
keen analysis and insight with some 
glimpses of an acknowledged preju- 
dice—indeed one to which he refers in 
the volume. 

In “The North Shore Watch,” which 
celebrates his attachment to an intt- 
mate friend, taken away by death in 
1878, we get a blending of the human 
element as seen in true friendship and 
a marked sensitiveness of Nature, mak- 
ing the descriptions, though strikingly 
subjective, still impressive and beauti- 
ful. Note the following stanza which, 
in form, is the type of all the forty- 
seven composing the elegy: 


“Still planet, making beautiful the 
West, 
right bringer of the stars and shel- 
tered sleep, 
Calling our hearts as some beloved 
guest, 
Whom for a little while our eyes 
may keep, 
And through long years shall weep; 
O, eloquent with flowers to the soul, 
Even as his eyes beneath thy pure 
empire 
beamed the mute music of the heart's 
desire, 
Thee, too, doth Fate control: 
And brief as this, thy hour of light 
must be— 
To Earth her starry hush, thy solitude 
to me.” 


Beverly inhabitants who have valued 
the literary associations of the com- 
munity must recall with grateful mem- 
ories the many Summers during which 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes repaired 
to his residence at Beverly Farms. The 
genial presence of the “Autocrat” 
must have a place in the choice recol- 


‘lections both of those who find here a 


home only in the Summer and those 
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whose continuous residence is in 
Beverly. Many well recall his driv- 
ing about through the beautiful scenes 
of the North Shore, while some will 
have special memories of incidents or 
pleasantries of conversation which 
they treasure. The writer heard only 
recently of one who as a little girl 
having lost her way as she wandered 
a bit from the house where she was 
visiting, was accosted by the good 
doctor who, upon finding the cause of 
her tears, led her back to the place 
she was seeking. 

Affable and humorous as he was, 
leaving to the world so much to charm 
away care and weariness as one comes 
under the spell of his musings and 
comments on human traits and tenden- 
cies, sometimes his criticisms were 
more to be enjoyed by a third party 
than by the one to whom _ they 
were made, as on the occasion which 
Dame Rumor has handed down, in 
which the Doctor, having repeatedly 
attended a country church, suggested 
to the minister that his services would 
be improved if he put more work on 


them. 


It is pleasant to record that while no 
one takes the place of our gentle hum- 
orist, the house where he last lived in 
Beverly, the old Marshall place, is oc- 
cupied by his son, who inherits the 
father’s full name, one of the justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Of course, from its proximity to 
Boston, though other considerations 
would be necessary, Beverly has been 
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visited by many literary men and 
women, who have stayed here for a 
longer or shorter sojourn. Some will 
recall that years ago the _ historian, 
Prescott, lived here for a season or two, 

James Russell Lowell and Edward 
Everett Hale once boarded together in 
a little house not far from. Mingo 
Beach, which this present season is 
the residence of Bishop McVickar and 
family, and a little beyond, for a sea- 
son, lived O. B. Frothingham, the 
writer of New England Transcenden- 
talism. 

‘The atmosphere of the town, in the 
way of such associations, is touched 
also by neighboring communities, and 
so Salem with its Hawthorne and \Man- 
chester with Mr. and Mrs James T. 
Fields, who found there for years a 
retreat from their busy Boston life, 
have helped to maintain the spirit and 
suggestiveness of a life of letters. Mrs. 
Field, as a literary hostess, has, of 
course, done much in the way of stim- 
ulating intercourse on a higher plane, 
while it is recalled especially that 
Sarah M. Jewett, only recently with- 
drawn by death, spent many a period in 
enjoyment of Mrs. Field’s hospitality, 
and thus was brought near to many 
who had found a charm in her stories. 

No doubt the coming of President 
Taft has suddenly increased the prom- 
inence of Beverly in the minds of 
thousands and revealed the fact of its 
existence to possibly a greater: number 
in far off regions. But before this un- 
sought, though welcome, emphasis on 
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its desirableness as a place of residence 
established by the choice of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it had been 
to thousands a spot favored by Nature, 
gathering to itself an interesting his- 
tory and an increasing store of lit- 
erary associations to blend with pa- 
triotic annals, and altogether a com- 
munity which, happily, combining 
city and country, hill and shore, fur- 
nishes a habitation and environment for 


fine achievement in the humanities of 
social life, but also in the realm of art 
and letters. 

May the inspiration that inheres in 
the prominence which comes this sea- 
son to Beverly, tersely expressed by 
the alternative name, “The Nation’s 
Summer Capital,” find an issue and 
resultant in such larger life, as its 
future unfolds itself to the widening 
acquaintance of the world. 


THE BREATH OF THE WORLD 
By ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


I dreamt | saw the still, still world, 

Ere yet the birds and winds were born— 
Long pulseless days when ne'er a leaf 
Was stirred from silent morn till morn. 


And as my panting spirit strove 

In vain to lift the breathless pall, 

I heard the voice of God himselt 

To all the sleeping Earth-winds call: 


“Awake, ye southern zephyrs soft, 
On flowery banks that dreaming lie,— 
Awake, strong winds, and wide unfurl 
My fleecy banners ‘gainst the sky.” 


Then gently came the world’s first breath— 
In leafy murmurs through the trees— 

In undulations o'er the grass 

And ripples over opal seas. 


The drooping blossoms raised their heads 
And with a fragrant fee repaid— 

In currency the winds might take— 

The debt their ministry had made. 


Across the blue expanse of sky 

A thousand fleecy caps took form, 
\Vhose mimic sisters rode the waves— 
Sea-heralds, bearing flags of storm. 


"Twas thus, meseemed, the earth did learn 
To draw her deep-lunged cosmic breath, 
Which dreaming mortals call the wind— 
The wind whose vanishing brings death. 
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MOTHS AND How THEY 


LIVE 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


HEN the word moth is men- 
tioned it immediately con- 
jures up in the mind of the 

average hearer pictures of ruined 
clothes that have just been taken from 
the press where they have spent the 
summer in the supposed security of 
innumerable cam- 
phor balls. This 
is only natural, for 
that little pest, 
the clothes moth, 
is the only “moth” 
that the majority 
of people know 
anything about or 
have ever seen or 
known by that 
name, and yet he 
is one of the 
smallest members 
of a large fami- 
ly; a family of 
lepidopterous 
sects that num- 
bers among its 
members some of 
the largest indi- 
viduals known in 
the entire insect 
world. 

There are moths 
that live in the 
tropical regions 
whose wings ex- 
pand to a breadth 
of sixteen or 
seventeen inches, beside which the 
lutle clothes moth, with his scant half 
inch of wing expanse, is indeed a 
pigmy. 

The fact that this little enemy of 
the housekeeper is the only moth 
known to so many people is not very 
remarkable and is explained by the 
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fact that the moths are nearly all 
night fliers, spending their days well 
hidden in the thickest foliage where 
they can escape the light of the sun, 
lor which they have no love, and where 
it is extremely difficult for even one 
who is well acquainted with their hab- 
its to discover 
them. But the 
little clothes moth 
is a regular visitor 
of every house- 
hold and there is 
no one who has 
not learned to 
know him to his 
or her cost. 

There are many 
members of this 
family that are ex- 
tremely injurious 
to other things 
than clothes and 
chiefly to vegeta- 
tion. Principal 
among these are 
the Gypsy and the 
srown-tail moth, 
both of which 
species have made 
widespread havoc 
among the elms 
and other shade 
trees of our east- 
ern states in re- 
cent years and 
have caused the 
commonwealth of these states, in 
which they have appeared in immense 
numbers, large sums of money in the 
attempt to exterminate them. The 
majority of the moths, however, are not 
sufficiently common to do any damage 
and they are many of them beautiful 
creatures and well worth studying. 
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CRECOPIA MOTHS, MALE AND FEMALE 


We have in this country some fairly 
large species, several of which it may 
surprise some of my readers to learn 
have an expanse of wings of from six 
to ten inches. Fortunately these are 
ihe species that are the least common, 
tor if they were as numerous as is the 
Gypsy moth, for instance, their larvae, 
or caterpillars, which attain a length 
of from three to six inches, and are 
extremely voracious eaters, would 
make short work of completely defoli- 


ating their food-trees, although, from 
the fact of their large size, they would 
Le easier to fight than are the little 
ones. 

The moths and the butterflies are 
the two great families of Lepidopter- 
ous insects and the members of each 
are very easily distinguishable by 
any one who will take the trouble to 
study them a little. In the first place, 
as I have before stated, the moths are 
principally night fliers, few being 
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ONE OF THE HAWK-MOTHS, DUSK FLIERS 


abroad during the day; they are all 
much heavier bodied creatures than 
are the butterflies; their plumage 
inuch thicker and downier, and their 
antennae, or feelers, are always feath- 
ered, while those of the butterflies are 
hare «nd end in a knob. The cater- 
pillars of the moths are all either 
more or less hairy or are covered with 
bristles or have rough wart-like ex- 
crescences growing from their bodies 
while those have neither hair nor 
bristles growing from their bodies and 
are, for the most part, smooth skinned. 
All moth larvae form coccoons of more 
or less elaborateness in which to pass 
their pupal stage, the butterfly larvae 
pass this stage of their existence with- 
out covering of any sort, simply hang- 
ing themselves from some leaf or twig 
to the side of some tree or weed stem, 
hidden under loose bark or beneath 
stones, and in many other like places. 

It is my intention in this article to 
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sive a condensed life history of a moth 
trom the egg to the perfect insect, 
describing the metamorphoses and 
each of its four stages of existence: the 
egg, the larva, the pupa and the imago, 
or pervect insect. 

The eggs, which generally are laid in 
the spring, vary considerably in size, 
shape and coloring, although the ma- 
jerity are white, stained with a sticky, 
brown substance with which they are 
fastened securely to the leaf, twig or 
branch upon which they are deposited. 
They are often laid singly, but more 
often in groups consisting of two or 
more rows and sometimes even two 
or more layers. In form they vary 
trom ovoid to globular, many cylindri- 
cal or even flattened and shaped more 
like a wafer than anything else I can 
think of. At one end of the shell is a 
most minute passageway that is known 
as the micropyle, which means little 
door, and through which the sperma- 
tozoa of the male enters, making the 
egg fertile. Just before the young 
caterpillar makes his escape the egg 
changes in color to a dull leaden hue. 
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LARVA OF ONE OF OUR LARGEST MOTHS 


‘It takes from five days to three weeks 


for the eggs to hatch, according to the 
species, except in such instances when 
they are laid in the late summer or 
autumn and remain over winter, hatch- 
ing in the spring. 

The moth usually deposits her eggs 
on the food-plant of the caterpillar, al- 
though the statement made by some 
writers that she invariably does so is 


a mistake. The fact is, she must lay 


her eggs upon what is handiest when 
the time comes for them to be laid, and 
she cannot stop to choose the spot, for 
other eggs are forming constantly and 
those which have already formed must 
be gotten rid of. That she more often 
hovers near and about the food plant, 
and rests upon it during the day, than 
elsewhere is true, for it is upon or near 
the food plant that the coccoon is spun 
end there is usually but a short space 
of time allowed to elapse between her 
escape trom the coccoon and the laying 
cf her eggs. For this reason, there- 
fore, and for no other, are the eggs 
more often to be found upon the 


food plant of the caterpillar than else- 
where. 

When the little caterpillar is ready 
to emerge from the egg he does so by 
biting a hole in one end of the shell 
and crawling out, and he at once com- 
mences to perform the main duty of 
liis existence, which is to eat as con- 
stantly and as fast as he can. Many 
of them commence the performance of 
this duty by eating the egg shell from ~ 
which they have but just escaped, 
while others crawl immediately away 
from it to some spot which suits their 
fancy, where they may rest quiet fora 
iew hours before entering upon their 
life’s job of leaf-eating. 

The caterpillar is composed of a 
head and thirteen segments forming 
the body. The first three segments be- 
hind the head are called the thoracic 
segments, fitting so closely together 
us to seem to be one, and the eyes are 
of the simplest form, distinguishing 
only light and darkness. Among the 
mouth parts is the spinaret, a little 
tube irom which flows the gummy 
fluid which hardens upon coming into 
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A CECROPIA MOTH, LATELY EMERGED 


contact with the air and is then called 
silk. The best example of this, the 
one known to everybody, is, of course, 
that which is secreted by the so-called 
“silk worm” and from which the silk 
of commerce is manufactured. 

This “silk” is used by the caterpillar 
for fastening itself to the leaf upon 
which it is at work; to let itself drop 
irom a leaf or twig without injury; as 
a guide to bring it back to the original 
starting point, but chiefly for spinning 


the coccoon in which he will pass the 
pupal stage. . 

The six true legs with which every 
caterpillar is provided are placed one 
on each side of the three thoracic seg- 
ments. The third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth abdominal segments have the 
prolegs which are useful only to grasp 
and cling to the leaf or twig. On the 
last segment are a very heavy pair 
called the anal props, which are capable 
of clinging to anything with great ten- 
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A BEAUTIFUL PALE YELLOW MOTH WITH AN EXPANSE OF FIVE INCHES 


acity, so much so, in fact, that if a cat- 
erpillar is forcibly removed from his 
perch he is apt to be injured before 
these props will release their hold. 

The breathing is* done entirely 
through what are known as spiracles, 
and these are oblong openings that are 
situated low down, one on each side 
of every segment, with the exception 
of the second and third, which have 
none. 

A caterpillar molts, or casts his skin, 
several times during its existence, the 
number of molts varying in different 
species from four to ten. This is done 


tor the reason that the skin, being 
composed of a more or less chitinous 
or horny substance, is not elastic and 
does not grow or stretch with the 
growth of the body and, therefore, as 
it bécomes too tight it must, like the 
clothes of a growing boy, be discarded 
for a larger suit. Before each molt 
the caterpillar ceases eating and re- 
mains perfectly quiet for a day or 
more. The molt is accomplished by 
the caterpillar twisting and squirming 
and performing other contortions until 
the skin splits along the back for a 
short Cistance just to the rear of the 
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head. The caterpillar then com- 
mences a series of peculiar contractions 
aud expansions of its body which 
gradually pushes the discarded skin 
backward until it is pushed backward 
in a wad to the last segment and the 
caterpi!lar crawls forth in all the glory 
of his new suit. Sometimes the cater- 
pillar turns about immediately and 
eats the cast skin, which is rather a 
peculiar way of disposing of one’s cast- 
eff clothing, but eminently satisfac- 
tory to the caterpillar, but more often 
it is left in a bunch attached to the leaf 
or twig where it dries up and blackens. 
As the time approaches when the 
caterpillar must enter upon the second 
or pupal stage of its career, it ceases 
eating entirely and becomes extremely 
restless, crawling about from leaf to 
leaf and from twig to twig in appar- 
ent haste to locate the proper spot in 
which to pass this important period. 
The colors of a moth caterpillar are 
often variegated and brilliant in the 
extreme, green usually predominating ; 
red, yellow and blue being the other 
colors most often in evidence. These 
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colors frequently change considerable 
with each successive molt and it 1s 


often the case that the full grown cat- 


erpilla: has but slight resemblance to a 
newly hatched one of the same species. 
The length of the caterpillar stage 
varies trom about five weeks to, in the 
case of a number of species that hiber- 
nate through the winter in the larval 
State, two or even more years. 

The pupal stage is passed in many 
different situations by the different 
species, although, as | have already 
stated, a coccoon of some sort is always 
spun. Some caterpillars burrow into 
the ground to a depth of four or five 
inches, where, by a twisting motion of 
their bodies, they form a cell slightly 
larger than themselves, which they line 
with silk to keep the loose dirt from 
falling in upon them. Others, the bor- 
ing caterpillars, which live inside the 
wood of trees or the stems of plants, 
simply enclose themselves in their tun- 
nel by spinning a wall of silk at their 
head and another one at their tail, be- 
tween which they lie. Others again 
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MALE POLYPHEMUS MOTH, SHOWING THE FEATHERED ANTENNAE 


form rough coccoons beneath loose 
bark of the tree trunks, underneath 
stones, leaves, pieces of wood or other 
debris on the ground, in the crannies 
and corners of stone walls and build- 
ings and in many similar situations. 
Some draw together a number of grass 
stems by means of their silk until a 
considerable bunch is formed, in the 
midst of which they spin their coc- 
coons. 

The emerging of the pupa from the 
now useless larva skin is accomplished 
in exactly the same manner as is the 
molt, that is, by the skin splitting on 
the back and the pupa working its way 


out by alternate contractions and ex- 
pansions of its body. When it first 
emerges it is soft and almost shape- 
less, generally of some shade of green, 
but in the course of the first twenty- 
four hours or so it hardens on the out- 
side ‘into a horny shell and the color 
changes to a dark brown. In this con- 
dition the pupa awaits the appointed 
time for the Imago, or perfect insect, 
to emerge, which is usually late spring; 
in the meantime, many wonderful 
changes are taking place within the 
brown, horny shell, changes which 
we cannot witness, but of which we 
shall soon see the result. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TYPE 
A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


By CAROLINE E. MacGILL 


MONG the social problems be- 
fore our modern American civi- 
lization, the one which will un- 

doubtedly bulk the largest m the re- 
trospect of future centuries is the prob- 
lem of assimilation. We are in a state 
of tlux, seething, absorbing, changing, 
we know not where we are going. 
Now and then can be seen traits, 
hints, vague prophecies of the future 
race, occasionally we can discern a 
few characteristics that seem of suffi- 
cient prominence to be permanently 
dominant. Moreover, the growing 
knowledge of our age is leading us 
more and more to a sense of power 
over ourselves and our surroundings, 
not merely of our physical environ- 
ment, but of our mental as well, and 
we are learning to understand the ef- 
fect of “states of mind” upon the body 
politic from our better understanding 
of the means of control of our physical 
selves. Is it not. worth while then for 
us of America to study our country in 
its component parts, that we may con- 
sciously know for what each has stood 
Or is standing in our brief but most 
vital culture-history, and to determine 
what contributions are most worth pre- 
serving in order to make the most 
perfect and harmonious whole? Such 
studies for the present as have been 
made for a portion of our past history 
by W. G. Brown’s “Lower South in 
American History,” would teach us 
many useful things, about the part 
played not merely by particular geo- 
graphical sections, but by particular 
race-types, or combinations of race- 
types in particular geographical and 
political environments. It is such a 
Study in brief form that I purpose to 


make of what is perhaps the most 
dominant both as regards our past and 


present history—the New England 

Type. Being a New Englander by 
y 


ancestry and residence, | recognize 
that my fellows will instantly oppose 
me with the question: Is there a New 
England Type, as they contrast the 
“Yankee-notion peddler” with Jona- 
than Edwards or Whittier. And yet the 
contrast is just the most useful part of 
such .a study, for it presents the diver- 
gence that may take place in men from 
a common stock in similar environ- 
ment, with precisely the same early 
opportunities for better or worse spirit- 
ual growth. When we say that the 
New England type has stood for some- 
thing in our national life and growth, 
we do not think of the wooden-nutmeg 
side of Connecticut's history, nor do 
we remember that Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island once threatened to dis- 
rupt the infant nation by a too narrow 
devotion to selfish commercial inter- 
ests. We rather think of the steady- 
ing influence of the “New England 
Sabbath,” of those expressions of 
the best of the sturdy independent 
American spirit of self-reliance in Em- 
erson and Channing and the host that 
has followed after them. 

To narrow down the divisions of the 
census bureau in order to properly 
place the New Englander, he is first 
of all “native white of native parents.” 
The people of New England have 
shown perhaps less tendency toward 
intermarriage with later immigrants 
than any other section, possibly for 
historical reasons. An examination of 
the New England Ilistorical and Gen- 
ealogical Register will show generation 
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THE NEW ENGLAND TYPE 


after generation of unmixed New Eng- 
land names, even among those who 
have left their native states or who have 
married outside them. This, I take 
it, is the first postulate of a type, com- 
parative purity of blood. The next 
is persistence, that 1s, retention of type 
characteristics in a different environ- 
ment. This can be shown only by ob- 
servation—whether the New Eng- 
ijander, transplanted to Illinois or Wis- 
consin or California will preserve, as 
a general thing, the same _ essential 
characteristics in the second or third 
generation. If there has been inter- 
marriage with radically different stocks 


or races the lines will, of course, 
tend to be obliterated, but if, ac- 
cording to my previous statement, 


the New England man or woman does 
not tend to marry outside their kindred 
in the sectional sense, these essential 
characteristics should remain, unless 
they are a mere matter of environment. 
Herein, indeed, lies the true test of a 
type, will it preserve itself, or will it 
break down and quickly become com- 
pletely assimilated to its surroundings, 
or will it assimilate its surroundings to 
itself? As an answer to this question 
the writer has in mind two cities in 
the middle West, one in Illinois, of 
perhaps forty or fifty thousand in- 
habitants, including a very large num- 
ber of Swedish people, and another in 
Wisconsin, not so large, but where the 
proportion of Scandinavian and Ger- 
man residents is possibly even larger. 
In both the effect of the descendants of 
the first settlers from New England 
and the later arrivals from the same 
states is so completely dominant as to 
affect not merely the habits and cus- 
toms, the ways of thought and stan- 
dards of action, but the physical ap- 
pearance both of the town and the 
people. In the Wisconsin city, this 
has gone so far as to assimilate 
even the architecture of the Episco- 
palian, Roman Catholic, and Swedish 
churches, and the Jewish synagogue 
has a suspicious resemblance to a meet- 
ing-house. Surely assimilation of sur- 
roundings could go no farther. An- 


other example: A branch of one of the 
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oldest of the New England families, 
whose clan is a very large and prom- 
inent one throughout Massachusetts 
and Connecticut went to Ohio in the 
early forties or thereabouts, and 
brought up a large family of children. 
One of the sons, just after the Civil 
War, married a woman from New 
York whose parents were from Con- 
necticut, and this pair went to the 
Pacific Coast. They also had a num- 
erous brood, and the “family feel- 
ing” remained strong enough to give 
to each child the distinctive names 
that may be found generation after gen- 
eration in this particular clan, some 
indeed so unusual as to be very notice- 
able. One of the sons of this family, 
when a man of nearly thirty, came East 
for the first time in his life, to find him- 
self as closely akin to the people whose 
name he bore as if he and his parents 
had been brought up in the same 
towns. There were, of course, minor 
differences, but in appearance, ideals, 
aud outlook upon life, all the surround- 
ings of Western optimism and spirit 
of the day (which had naturally tinged 
him to some extent) had not over- 
come his inherited sombre outlook 
upon life, with its stern sense of duty 
and inevitableness. In many ways 
these Middle and Far Western people 
and their towns are far more like New 
England than the towns of the state 
of New York, although these might be 
expected to have more in common from 
the mere fact of propinquity. 

This brings me to my third differ- 
entiation—Is there a veritable New 
England type, or is it an Eastern-Amer- 
ican type? That is, is there anything 
by which the New England people may 
be differentiated from the New Yorker, 
the New Jersey man, the Pennsylvan- 
ian? Historically the dominant ele- 
ment of all three of the latter may be 
English as well, especially the early 
settlers of New Jersey, and yet here is 
one of the clearest cases of the pro- 
found effects of basic psychological dif- 
ferences in explaining the later diver- 
gences of types. The Quaker element 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, com- 
bined with the German sects who 
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settled there, drawn by the attraction 
of very similar ideas, has resulted in 
a type widely at variance with that 
produced by the descendants of the 
Puritan—a type which, it may be said 
in passing, has, by its very trait of 
non-resistance, been able to keep its 
stability only in isolation, and has 
hence made no such impress on the 
nation at large. New York, with its 
compound of Holland Dutch, English 
Episcopalian Tories, some High Dutch 
from the Rhine Palatinate, and the 
first of the western emigration from the 
New England states, has produced a 
variety wholly distinct from its eastern 
neighbors, quite as stable, perhaps, in 
impressing its own social structure up- 
on those with whom is came in con- 
tact, and yet having possibly this dif- 
ference, that while the Puritan descen- 
dant has remained individual in a com- 
paratively alien environment, and has 
impressed his individuality upon his 
environment, in the end, the New 
Yorker more easily assimilates those 
with whom he comes in contact, mak- 
ing a unified and coherent whole. The 
' New Yorker has the advantage of being 
psychologically more genial, more open 
to impression, and less addicted to 
forcing his opinions upon others, 
though not less likely to win them to 
his way of thinking in the end. He is 
more likely to rely upon the power of 
attraction than that of argument, as 
is well shown by a comparison of the 
religious differences of the two states. 
The average New Yorker has quite as 
high a moral standard as his more 
eastern neighbor, but he does not 
bother either himself or his friends so 
much about it. He is similarly more 
emotional in his religion, and does not 
take it so seriously. There is a very 
different type of church life prevalent 
in the two states, although at present 
there is some ground for believing that 
the more formal and ritualistic spirit, 
characteristic of the New York 
churches, is invading the very strong- 
holds of New England Congregation- 
alism as a response, doubtless, to the 
socializing and institutionalizing ten- 
cencies of the Zeitgeist. 
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The “typical” New Englander, of the 
highest and best type, would, doubtless, 
choose for a description of the New 
England ideal something like this quo- 
tation from Lowell: 


“The longer on this earth we live, 

And weigh the various qualities of 
men— 

The more we feel the high stern-fea- 
tured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty. 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with imor- 
tal praise 

jut finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted 
days.” 


For it is this “sense of duty” that is, 
both in the popular and more accurate 
cstimate of the student, the most strik- 
ing characteristic of New England 
people. ‘This does not mean that 
others do not have it in even equal de- 
gree; such an assumption would be, of 
cours®, absurd, but that in the atmos- 
phere of the Puritan inheritance it 
worked out psychologically different 
results from those seen in_ other 
places, into a sort of Greek-temple 
ideal of life. It is not the result of iso- 
lation, for the people who developed 
it were always in the thick of national 
life, it is rather the result of continual 
reaction, of the constant response of 
the intellect to the social stimuli of 
daily life. It is the ancestor of modern 
pragmatism and “New Thought,” of 
eugenics, and the whole movement for 
a real control by man of his environ- 
ment. It is not an ideal of life that 
will be called attractive by the ma- 
jority of people, whose inheritance is 
less Lighly intellectualized, or who 
have a stronger element of primitive 
passion in them. It gives rise to an 
idealistic type of mind in which ab- 
stractions take the place of susceptibil- 
ity to personal appeal. The “quickness 
of response,” said to be characteristic 
of Americans, is not a notable trait of 
the New England people, who are gen- 
erally to be described by the adjectives 
cold and unemotional, and who are 
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slow to make a decision. The key to 
this, as to all the New England char- 
acter, is their historical and religious 
Puritanism. The first settlers came to 
the Atlantic coast under peculiar con- 
ditions of civil and ecclesiastical re- 
action. In 1620 and 1630 the more 
thoughtful people of England were in 
revolt against the-irreligion, vice and 
extravagance of their country. At 
the same time, a company of London 
aud Bristol gentlemen were looking 
for a chance to invest their funds in 
some New World enterprise. The first 
ventures of the London Company were 
complete failures; so when the Ply- 
mouth Company sent out the Pilgrims, 
it was under a stiff financial contract, 
and the leading men were forced to 
become personally responsible for its 
success as an investment. The colony 
was barely self-sustaining, so when the 
Massachusetts Bay colony was planted, 
the prospective settlers were chosen 
most rigidly, from men and women 
“inured to labor from their youth up,” 
as the company’s prospectus says. 
They were no “lily-fingered gentle- 
men’ such as those whose tender skins 
made such trouble for Captain John 
Smith, but hard-working English yeo- 
men and mechanics, cloth-weavers, 
spinners, and the like. There were 
thus two forces in full play upon their 
lives, the moral courage that had en- 
abled them to leave England for the 
sake of their religious and moral ideals, 
and the stern absolute necessity of hard 
unremitting toil, not only to escape 
starvation, but also to satisfy the con- 
stant demands of their English backers, 
who threatened to cut off the supplies 
from the mother country if it were not 
nade worth their while to send them. 
Very naturally they became convinced 
that hard work was the only road to 
safety in a wicked and _ profligate 
world. With this early prepossession 
they found themselves in an environ- 
ment that served to deepen and vivify 
the impression. There was little in the 
land to encourage poetic vision or love 
ot beauty, for even the ocean grandeur 
revealed the pitiless cold of the climate. 
Now and then we read of a forlorn 


soul who had ideas of a less stern cast 
than those current of intellectual coin. 
To the majority these seemed base 
metal. 

Next, historically, there enter the 
two socio-revolutionary factors of at- 
traction and isolation. Up to 1640 the 
two colonies increased rapidly, but the 
accretions were largely of folk of like 
stamp with the original founders, and 
those who were not received speedy 
encouragement to depart. The spirit 
of “social solidarity” was strong in the 
land. There was no room for idlers 
or wastrels. In 1636 Massachusetts 
Bay passed minute laws against idle- 
ness, providing that even children of 
six should be constantly employed, 
that when tending cattle they should 
be weaving tape or spinning, upon a 
small species of distaff called a “rock.” 
One sighs for the spirit of Froebel at 
the picture. Sumptuary laws were 
passed, and laws restricting citizenship 
and residence to householders and 
church-members. To this deliberate 
solidarity was added practically forty 
years of isolation, for from 1640 to 1680 
there was comparatively little immi- 
gration, and the colony increased by 
natural means. Such a period of isola- 
tion and mental inbreeding by people 
of naturally active minds, lasting for 
more than a generation, inevitably pro- 
duced rigidity and crystallization of 
thought and moral standards. ‘The 
new-comers to the colony, instead of 
being a source of fresh inspiration, ac- 
tually deepened the religious austerity 
by their obvious recognition of its 
moral superiority in choosing to be- 
come members of the favored com- 
munity. There was thus no life or con- 
tact for the colony except such as 
strengthened its already stern ideals. 
There was no distraction from hard 
work but hard thinking, and nothing 
{o turn that thinking into any variety of 
channels. There is no wonder that 
this intensification and _ intellectual 


concentration resulted in morbidity. A 
study of the social psychology of the 
time will furnish ample explanation for 
the religious and 
shown by history. 


mental vagaries 
When one asks 
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why people of the mental calibre of the 
leaders of the Puritan ministry took up 
such strange conduct as the witch- 
craft persecutions, one must remember 
the old proverb about idle hands, which 
applies as well to idle minds, and when 
a mind or a group of minds _ has 
thrashed out any set of questions un- 
til no one is able to add anything new 
to the discussion, such minds are to 
all intents and purposes idle, and ready 
for perversions, since no new truths 
are obtainable. So delusions of any 
nature sufficiently akin to the usual 
habits of thought to present the spe- 
cious appearance of truth find ready 
acceptance. So, too, is the reaction to 
be explained, for this did really present 
a new truth, and a new line of thought. 
Moreover, at this time the colonies had 
begun to be affected again by immi- 
vation and trade, and there was some 
source of new life and new stimuli. 
During the period of isolation the 
danger of morbidity was increased by 
the lengths to which the Puritans 
went in suppressing wholly innocent 
amusements. At the same time deeply 
- serious evils escaped notice. When 
one reads the contemporary accounts 
of certain social peculiarities prevalent 
even in Boston, where was. contact 
with the outside world if anywhere in 
the colony, and remembers at the same 
time the vicious suppression of the 
May-pole dances, dear to the hearts of 
these English peasant-folk, there seems 
to be something amiss. Modern soci- 
ology may recognize in the old May- 
pole dances a survival of the worship 
of the god of Spring, and recognize 
that there probably were features not 
in accord with the high notions of 
Puritan morality, but there were 
worse evils to be feared than even 
these. The discouragement and elim- 
ination of the joyous sides of life was 
carried to the farthest extremes con- 
ceivable. The twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, hallowed not alone by Christian 
tradition, but going far back into the 
birth-dawn of the Saxon stock, the 
Yule-tide that far antedated the com- 
ing of the White Christ, was made the 
hateful day when the taxes were re- 


turnable. Now, one cannot root out 
in such fashion race-customs, race- 
traditions, “folkways” followed for 
thousands of years, without incurring 
grave dangers. Nowhere did the stern 
doctrines of Calvin become so pitiless 
as in New England. No sensitive soul 
could survive such utter “depravity of 
God and man.” 

The result of this intellectual life was 
to develop in the dominant element of 
the New England colonies a race of 
moral technicians, people skilled 
in all the niceties of outward and 
visible signs of righteousness whiose 
rigid standards of conduct left little 
room for the gentler virtues. Now 
undoubtedly the moral technician has 
a place in the world, is often useful as 
a means of social control, but the role 
of moral technician is not one adapted 
to all sorts and conditions of poor mor- 
tal souls. Morality and religion must 
be, after all, not merely of the intellect 
but of the emotions, like music, and in 
both technical perfection may often be 
attained only by the sacrifice of the 
qualities that are really of worth. 
Over-stress of technical ‘religion, or 
technical morality, when it is developed 
in those whose minds are not fitted for 
it, causes too often outward conformity 
and inward indifference or evasion. 
Herein lies the oft-noted anomaly of 
the New England type, the source of 
the hard-headed, close-fisted farmers, 
traders, and fishermen, men who might 
be honest in some of their dealings, 
but whose reputation for cheating and 
over-reaching their fellows at every 
turn has earned a very different repu- 
tation from one of moral excellence. 
ew of the bondman and criminal type 
reached New England, and the pre- 
vailiny type of settlement was the town 
witlt its provision for the maintenance 
of religious life, not the isolated pio- 
neer, as in the settlement farther west. 
The men who made the name of 
Yankee one of reproach, who were will- 
ing to conspire against the government 
of the nation who had given them 
treedom of commerce, in order to gaina 
few more dollars, there is no accounting 
for them on the basis of different an- 
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cestry, as in the case of the poor whites 
of the South. They were not different 
in stock from those who left their na- 
tive land in search of “freedom to wor- 
ship God,” nay, they were even pillars 
of the Church, for “deaconing”’ is still 
a term used to indicate the dishonest 
packing of fruit so that the top will 
appear well while the lower rows are of 
inferior nature. This divergence of 
outward conformity and real living is 
after all scarcely more than one would 
expect from Calvinism carried to log- 
ical conclusions. If the doctrines of 
total depravity and election are grafted 
upon the type of mind that is not in- 
clined to worry about such things, the 
chances are good that such a person 
will feel not greatly afraid of the con- 
sequences of any particular act, for it 
is all settled too long beforehand. 

So much for the historical ascen- 
dancy of Calvinism in New England 
and its early tendencies and results. 
There was another element in the pre- 
revolutionary religious life of New 
England that has not been touched 
upon—that of Rhode Island. It was 
comparatively unimportant in the early 
days, in its influence on the life of the 
section as a whole, though very im- 
portant in itself, and destined to be 
more so later.: In many ways Rhode 
Island and the other colonies developed 
along much thesamelines, yet there were 
certain differences that gave powerful 
reactions in later New England culture- 
history. Rhode Island, as is familiar 
to all, was a colony of protest, a place 
of refuge from religious intolerance. 
As in the case of the older colony the 
law of social attraction drew religious 
outlaws in numbers to its bounds, and 
we there find Baptist, Quaker, and 
Catholic mingling freely and with self- 
respect. Although founded later than 
Maryland, it seems to have attracted 
a number of Roman Catholic gentle- 
men who found life in England during 
and just following the Civil War some- 
what difficult. They do not appear to 
have retained their Roman Catholicism 
with much fervor after their arrival, 


but speedily drifted into one or the. 


other of the Protestant sects already 


there. Besides this religious variance 
of the two colonies, there was a differ- 
ence of social strata. An examination 
of the inhabitants of the two with a 
reference to their rank -will reveal the 
fact that there was in Massachusetts a 
majority of the people belonging to the 
middle class, according to the stan- 
dards of the mother country, and even 
to the lower middle class, with only 
here and there one entitled to write 
“gentleman” after his name. In Rhode 
Island, on the contrary, a large num- 
ber belonged to the ranks of the “gen- 
try.” From this basis the contrasting 
development can be traced, with in- 
teresting results. In Massachusetts 
there grew up an intense religious, 
civil, and moral conservatism, an ar- 
istocracy in the narrowest sense of the 
term, as bigoted and unfree as an 
aristocracy could well be. In Rhode 
Island, on the other hand, there arose 
a species of fierce democracy, @ feeling 
that seems to characterize*many of the 
descendants of old Rhode Island people 
to the present day. It was the source 
and well-spring many times of the 
liberal element in New England life. 
Now, of course, there was, except in 
the very earliest times, constant asso- 
ciation between the two colonies, so 
it would not be fair to assign radicalism 
and dogmatism, respectively, as their 
descriptive adjectives, yet, in their 
broad tendencies, these are dominant 
traits. 

Upon this psychological basis of 
legal inhibition of all emotional or 
pleasurable life there arose almost as 
an inevitable consequence, asceticism. 
It is sometimes considered a strange 
phase of life in the western world, 
seeming to belong to an _ older, 
more oriental civilization, and yet it is 
quite clearly an outgrowth of religious 
idealism playing upon a high-strung, 
sensitive mind. The last generation 
of the eighteenth century was a period 
of great intellectual activity, combined 
with the popularizing, in a certain 
sense, of many philosophical ideas. 
The break with England from the days 
of the Association implied more than 
a political separation, for it carried with 
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it the revolt against the traditions of 
toryism and aristocracy as well, and 
produced a reaction against the ideas 
of luxury that had begun to invade 
even New England. The “natural-law” 
philosophy of- the Physiocrats trans- 
muted into American experience by 
Paine and Jefferson, embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence, and dis- 
seminated by popular sympathy with 
the French Revolution, did not, a 
parently, tend to work itself off in 
pular demonstration as in New York 
and Philadelphia, but took the impres- 
sion of the ingrained habit of mind of 
the people, and entered into their fibre 
in a peculiarly disastrous way. To add 
to this came the several periods of in- 
dustrial depression preceding and fol- 
lowing the turn of the century, times 
when, indeed, men’s souls were tried 
with the awful thought that perhaps 
separation from the mother-country 
was a terrible mistake, which’ they 
would yet have to acknowledge. Es- 
pecially were the English efforts at 
revenge levelled at New England, for 
she was regarded as the prime author 
of all the trouble, and strenuous ef- 
forts were made to prevent the revival 
of New England industry and com- 
merce. Out of this time of struggle, 
of intellectual ferment and financial 
hardship came at once the greatest and 
the worst developments of the New 
England type. Asceticism, a necessity 
perhaps during the first years of the 
nineteenth century, became a virtue a 
little later, and developed into the “era 
of plain living and high thinking,” upon 
which we are wont to look back as the 
American golden age. We think of 
this as something distinctly creditable 
to us as a people, whereas, as an ex- 
ample of real “race suicide” it is rarely 
to be equalled. True, during the first 
half of the century posers had large 
families, but what of the vitality of 
their descendants, as measured by their 
ability to perpetuate themselves? The 
truth is, the New Englanders built up a 
highly developed intellectual machine, 
but the cost price exceeded the final 
utility, to measure men in terms of 
economics. The physical type prevalent 
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in New England to-day among the 
descendants of the old families is not 
a racially desirable type, and may ex- 
plain why the description of Massiachu- 
setts as the “abandoned farm of |itera- 
ture” is so painfully apt. It is true 
that an ascendancy of mind over body 
is necessary to civilization, and that 
to some degree the height of this ds- 
cendency measures civilization, but 
after all disembodied spirits are of 
little use in practical achievement. Few 
of the present generation, unless they 
are familiar with New England aid its 
traditions, or have happened to read 
a good deal of biography of the time, 
can realize what this “plain living” 
meant, how it involved not merely 
what we to-day call the “simple life,” 
but an actual denial of the commonest 
comforts. In many cases this was 
necessary, for the people were pitifully 
poor, but in countless more rude health 
was actually a subject for mortifica- 
tion, as not indicating a proper sub- 
jection of the carnal man. This con- 
stant deliberate weakening of the phys- 
ical substructure and the equal over- 
stimulus of the intellect and higher emo- 
tional iaculties left its legacy of tragedy 
to succeeding generations. Biologists 
tell us that the reproductive function is 
in a sense a surplus, and not absolutely 
necessary to the life of the individual. 
Hence, when undue demands are made 
upon the body without proper pro- 
vision for rest and recuperation, the 
race vitality is the first to atrophy, in 
order that the energy which would be 
consumed there may go to meet the 
demands from the other organs, es- 
pecially the brain. It is small wonder 
that the great men of New England 
left no children, or left descendants of 
such low vitality that in the second 
generation the stock did not reproduce. 

It was said above that along with 
this worst development of the New 
England type grew its best, its most 
significant and lasting contribution to 
American culture-history. The indi- 
vidual contributions made by New 
England men and women to our cul- 
ture-history would form an inexhaus- 
tible field for study, but it is something 
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more poe the product of the 
people as a W ole that must be con- 
sidered, something that arose out of 
the spirit that had been developing for 
more tian one hundred and fifty years, 
waiting till its time of service should 
be ripe. We are a nation of idealists, 
it is said, religious, moral, intellectual, 
and it is our faith in our ideals that has 
made us free. Sometimes we think our 
national optimism the result of the re- 
action of the frontier upon the older 
country, but I believe it to be rather 
the practical working out of the natural 
tights theories of philosophy, vivified 
by religious enthusiasm into that large 
faith in man which was the keynote of 
the liberal religious movement of the 
early nineteenth century. Part of a 
growing spirit of philosophical indi- 
vidualism, it took this new sense of 
self-reliance and harmonized it with 
the old belief in a Divine Being, by 
emphasizing the closeness of the rela- 
tion of man and Divinity, rather than 
casting aside all sense of a Superior 
Power as did the French Revolution- 
ists. It was a movement for freedom 
that should really be freedom, not in 
name only but in substance. It did not 
stop at religious freedom, but went on 
to demand Reodien from wage-slavery, 
woman-slavery, and black-slavery. 

The reaction from the stultifying 
moral technology of Calvinism was the 
first of these forces making for freedom. 
It was a demand for a more liberal, 
humanized religion. 

The social impetus started by the re- 
action of the Unitarian leaders upon 
the natural rights philosophy against 
the traditional Calvinism of New Eng- 
land went on working itself out in 
many and various ways, in the demand 
for the reform of conditions of wage- 
labor, in land-reform movements, or 
agrarianism, in a demand for popular 
education, for the abolition of negro 
slavery, and the enfranchisement of 
women. The doctrine of the dignity 
and perfectibility of human nature was 
not one to exist side by side with social 
inequalities. The time was one of in- 
dustrial change, of the transition from 
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the craft to the factory system. It was 
a time of invention, of swift progress 
both in the material and intellectual 
worlds. -There was need—and the ser- 
vice is still with us—of a spiritual force 
that should harmonize the world of 
sight and the world of faith. Not that 
all of this spirit of religious liberty was 
worked out through the Unitarian 
Church. We rarely more than super- 
ficially understand what religious lib- 
erty means, but confound it with mul- 
tiplicity of sects, which it does not 
necessarily connote by any means. Re- 
ligious intolerance within a sect is 
quite as destructive of spiritual life as 
against a sect. The new force which 
found its most marked expression in 
Unitarianism affected all the other 
sects as well, in varying degrees, and 
in good time. 

‘These then are the peculiar contri- 
butions of the New England men and 
women to our national culture-history, 
these the traits by which the New Eng- 
land type has proven itself of perma- 
nent value as an element of the nation 
to come: Idealism in the intellectual 
and spiritual sense first and foremost, 
and closely connected with it, Love of 
liberty, held with an intellectual depth 
that carries with it to the American 
people courage, steadfastness, tenacity 
of purpose, enthusiasm, balanced by 
calm, dispassionate, trained judgment, 
and receptivity to new ideas. For the 
New Englander is at heart a radical. 
Not the quick, inflammatory, super- 
ficial type, but the slow, reflective kind, 
who, possessing an ideal of construc- 
tive duty, searches for the new, and 
when a clue is found, investigates it 
carefuliy to see if it promises a useful 
end. He is thus prepared to weigh 
each new thing, to give it a sober, pur- 
poseful enthusiasm, if it be found 
worthy, an enthusiasm which works 
steadily and patiently towards its goal, 
and is not impatient of results if they 
seem slow to come. The free indi- 
vidual is thus given opportunity to de- 
velop a sense of personal responsibil- 
ity, to react for the social good. 
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SBECTION 


NASHUA, 
THE GATE CITY OF THE GRANITE STATE 


By FRANKLIN HULL 


among New England’s thriving 
cities, the one combining in a su- 
perlative degree beauty of location and 
surroundings with intense commercial 
activity and bright promise of golden 
reward for its spirit of vigorous en- 
terprise and unselfish devotion of its 
business men to the furtherance of its 
every interest, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, must be kept in mind while all 
her sister cities are challenged to show 
in what respects they are her superior. 
Nashua is the gate city of the grand 
old Granite State, located in the beauti- 
ful valley of the Merrimac River upon 
the Merrimac Valley State Highway, 
the main thoroughfare from the State 
of Massachusetts to the White Moun- 
tains, one of the greatest resorts in 
this country. The dweller here has at 
his command all the advantages of a 
big city, enjoying, at the same time, 
complete treedom from the thousand 
disadvantages. All modern facilities 
and conveniences, which usually come 
under municipal construction and man- 
agement, are here maintained at the 
highest standard. 
ashua possesses public spirit; evi- 
dence of this fact abounds on every 
hand. Her charitable institutions are 
fumerous. Her people whole-hearted- 
ly support any project which is gen- 
erally admitted to redound to her ad- 
vantage. Wages are fully the average 
paid in any city in this country. House 
rent averages less than in any other 
“ty of her size in New England. 
his is truly a manufacturing city 
as well as a city of homes. Visitors are 
at Once impressed with her beauty and 
attractiveness and up-to-dateness meets 


| called upon to choose from 


the eye on every hand. Her streets are 
paved in the business section, macada- 
mized in the residential, and are so 
abundantly shaded that from the tops 
of high buildings the city has the ap- 
pearance of a vast park. 

The population of Nashua is in ex- 
cess of 30,000 and she is growing fast. 
Her city valuation is $20,000,000, and 
she has invested in school and city 
buildings $798,740, with $142,000 in 
her fire department, which is one of 
the finest in the entire East. The 
valuation of her manufactured products 
for one year is $20,500,000 and her 
wage payment $4,000,000 during that 
period—an exceptionally fine showing, 
and in no mean measure her enter- 
prising Board of Trade, characterized 
by a spirit of broad and deep under- 
standing of local requirements and 
hearty co-operation with other centres 
from which radiate live wires, is direct- 
ly responsible for the facts cited. 

Her public buildings are of the finest, 
including a Federal building, Court 
House, State Armory, Library, Hos- 
pitals, etc., and she owns public parks 
and play-grounds galore, the former 
embracing Over 200 acres. 

The school buildings of Nashua are 
modern in every respect. They are 
equipped with splendid systems of 
ventilation, heating and lighting, and 
the greatest care has been exercised 
that the sanitary conditions be of the 
highest order of excellence. The stan- 
dard of scholarship is unexcelled. 

The modern city of Nashua dates 
from the establishment of the cotton 
industry, that is from 1823, when the 
Nashua Manufacturing’Company was 
chartered by the general court. 
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Back of that lies the story of the 
early settlements, which is a matter 
rather of local and curious interest than 
of general importance, although, as in 
most New England communities, it has 
left its marks that are visible not only 
in the past, but also in the civic life of 
to-day. These, however, are rapidly 
fading before the influx of foreign pop- 
ulation and the weightier interests of 
present day commercial life. 

Old Dunstable and its divisions, the 
boundary dispute that was a source of 
contention in the British parliament for 
nearly 80 years, and the contentions 
that appear to be the universal heritage 
of the city that is built on both sides of 
the river, even though the river be but 
a span wide, are all matters out of 
which the story teller may glean plots 
and local color for the setting of his 
tales of early New England life, but 
the great stream of working men and 
women that is the Nashua of to-day 
know little about them and care less. 


I. 0. O. F. Block 


NASHUA M’F’c. CoMPANY 


. The Nashua of to-day is a city of 
the hardest kind of hard facts. Tariff 
issues that are mere academic discus- 
sions in many other communities are 
matters of immediate and vital con- 
cern. Economic conditions throughout 
the Nation are immediately reflected 
in her great industries. Questions of 
immigration, naturalization, and public 
education, about which so many things 
are said from vague and general sentt- 
ment, are issues that are being uncon- 
sciously met by the churches, the mer- 
chants and the educators, the employ- 
ers and the toilers, themselves, in this 

eat and typical New England mant- 

acturing centre. 

Our story must of necessity be a 
story of hard facts for thinking people. 
Of Nashua’s 30,000 inhabitants, nearly 
20,000 are of foreign birth or parentage, 
who reside in a city of varied industries, 
the majority of which are in an exceed- 
ingly prosperous condition. These two 
facts belong together, and mean that 
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this great foreign population has 
adapted itself to American industrial 
conditions, has produced skilled labor 
of sufficient intelligence, sobriety and 
steadiness to allow of progressive de- 
yelopment, and is building in our 
‘midst a great city, of whose continuous 
growth and prosperity no reasonable 
observer can fabricate a doubt. It is 
only the most idle and foolish of critics 
who can turn away from such facts 
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time, it would be difficult to reassure 
him as to the fate of his beloved 
city. Unquestionably, also, Nashua 
and other cities similarly situated have 
their political and moral difficulties. 
But the wonder is not that these ex- 
ist. They existed, also, in the good old 
times in another form, perhaps, but no 
less really. The wonder is in the order, 
the average morality, social and politi- 
cal decency, and the evidences of civic 


SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, NASHNA 


with a pessimistic shake of the head. 
A more statesmanlike view can only 
result in the highest optimism. 
Unquestionably, if some old resident 
from the first part of the 19th century, 
who had been accustomed to seeing the 
sons and daughters of New England 
ers coming into the village at early 
dawn with their lunch pails in their 
hands for the day’s work in the mill, 
should stand at the gates at closing 


pride and patriotism that are building a 
city that is an American city and a 
sign of promise. 

Our first important fact, then, about 
the city of Nashua is, that it is the 
home of an abundant and capable labor- 
ing population who may be depended 
upon in the building up of an industry. 

hey are healthy, industrious, law 
abiding, and loyal. Nashua is not a 
city of turbulent strikes or labor diffi- 
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culties. It passed through the recent 
trying time without distressing its pop- 
ulation and without recourse to soup 
houses, or any other form of public 
charity. Families were fed and trades- 
men’s bills paid, although hours oflabor 
were somewhat shortened. This is a 
very creditable showing, not duplicated 
in many large centres during that same 
period, and it speaks volumes for the 
excellence of the industrial conditions 
of the city, and for the thrift and in- 
telligence of the laboring population. 

Hard facts do not build upon pretty 
sentiments, but sentiments have a way 
of weaving themselves about hard 
facts and making them beautiful. I 
think that to a true lover of New Eng- 
land there can be no sweeter or more 
beautiful picture than that of the 
growth of the children of the foreigner 
into our life and institutions. It is a 
curious truth that the highest genius 
has rarely sprung from academic 
shades and surroundings of ease and 
culture. And who knows what ele- 
ment of salvation, what added intel- 
lectual grace these foreigners may 
graft upon our somewhat cold New 
England stock? 

Be all that as it may, this is the first 
point that we wish to make,—that the 
city of Nashua possesses a splendid 
industrial population. 

Another fact of the utmost import- 
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ance is that here is an important rail- 
road centre. ‘Transportation facilities 
unsurpassed in New England are at 
the service of the producers. Nashua 
has no equal in- this section in rail- 
road centering, being located upon two 
divisions of the Boston and Maine sys- 
tem, i.e., the Worcester, Nashua, and 
Portland and the Southern, the head- 
quarters of the former being in Nash- 
ua. This makes Nashua the centre of 
six different radiating lines of steam 
railroads. The frog and switch shops 
of the entire system are here located. 
There are eight local freight trains and 
forty-two through freight trains start- 
ng from or passing through Nashua 
daily. There are forty-five passenger 
trains leaving Nashua daily, twenty- 
two from the East and South, twenty- 
three from the West and North. Nash- 
ua is only one hour’s ride from Bos- 
ton and six hours’ from New York. 
The city is also a centre for electric 
railways, which have direct lines to 
Lowell, Boston, Manchester, Concord, 
Haverhill, Lawrence, and about fifteen 
miles of local system operated by the 
Boston and Northern Street Railway 


Company. With all the advantages 
named here, Nashua can well claim to 
be one of the best shipping points in 
New England, which is a fact of great . 
importance to manufacturers. Nashua 
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is in immediate touch with the widest 
possible markets. 

Whatever we may think, politically, 
about railroad combinations, the fact 
that all these railroads centre in Nash- 
ua and are, practically, under one sys- 
tem, simply makes for prompt and ef- 
ficient service as far as the industrial 
world is concerned. Whether or not 
the abundant trolley lines centering in 
the city are of immediate benefit, may 
be a point for fair difference of opinion, 
but unquestionably as the city expands, 
they will play a very important part 
in the homing problems. That day 
of expansion cannot be very far off. 
I think that almost every one feels 
that New England is now on the verge 
of a great upward movement. It is 
said on competent authority, for ex- 
ample, that over $50,000,000 will be 
expended within the next two years 
for new construction in the textile in- 


dustries alone, Nashua is going to 
share in that expansion, and in view 
of that fact, the abundant electrical 
equipment must be included among 
transportation facilities as an asset of 
value. 

But the most important fact of all 
is that the industries at present located 
in the city are prosperous. Prosperity 
depends upon too many and too com- 
plicated conditions for any man to 
logically deduce it as the necessary re- 
sult of any set of facts he might put 
together. We might analyze correctly 
or incorrectly the conditions that have 
produced the present prosperity of the 
city. But vastly more important than 
our analysis is the fact itself of pros- 
perity. 

The Pennichuck Water Works, in- 
corporated 1853, furnishes the city of 
Nashua with an abundant supply of 
wholesome water, as pure as that sup- 
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plied to any American city. The 
springs and flowing wells are known 
and famed for their quality and purity. 
Chemical analysis and bacteriological 
tests rightly enable the company to 
place the pure water label on its pro- 
duct. 

For industrial and manufacturing 
purposes the water is equal to any. In 
addition to the supply from springs 
and wells this company has large 
storage reservoirs of extra fine quality 
water that can be used for power and 
fire purposes. The ponds of the com- 
pany are surrounded by forests and 
woodlands, owned and controlled by 
the company, which conserve the water 
and protect the supply from polution. 

The average daily pumpage is 2,730,000 
gallons. In case of possible conflagra- 
tion the company has a reserve pump- 
ing capacity of 14,000 gallons per 
minute, or about sixty first-class fire 
streams. 
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The supply and distribution systems 
are so arranged that during large fires 
the normal water pressures can be 
raised to 100 pounds per square inch. 

The rates of the Pennichuck Water 
Works are less than most cities of the 
Merrimack Valley and elsewhere; and 
for industrial and manufacturing pur- 
poses, the lowest meter price is at the 
unusual rate of five cents per thou- 
sand gallons. 

The Nashua Light, Heat and Power 
Company has a station capacity of 
2250 H.P. It lights the streets with 
272 arc lights and 80 incandescent on 
an all night and every night schedule 
of about 4000 hours per year. Carbon 
lamps are furnished and renewed free, 
and no charge is made for service wires 
or setting meters. 

The company furnishes power at a 
maximum rate of nine cents, graded 
down to two cents per K.W., accord- 
ing to quantity. 


PLANT OF THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The Nashua Manufacturing Com-_ 


pany, capitalized at one million dol- 
lars, has averaged to pay seven per 
cent jividends for many years and this 
conc: r ssesses quick: assets in the 
shap: of raw cotton, manufactured 
good, and tenement property sufh- 
cient to cover the full value of the 
capi':1 stock, without including the 
grea: mills and their equipment, or 
maki:g a single dollar’s allowance for 
divic nd-paying power, upon which so 
man mushroom industries base their 
entir: capitalization. The stock is wide- 
ly distributed throughout New Eng- 
land, « good deal of it-being locally 
owned. 

The Jackson Manufacturing Com- 

ny is capitalized at $600,000 and is 
in about the same situation as the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company. 

There are five banking institutions in 
Nashua, two national, two savings and 


ane trust company, having a total de- 
posit of more than $4,000,000.. The 
oldest is the Indian Head National 
Bank, organized in 1851. Its new 
quarters in the Telegraph Block are 
among the most attractive and con- 
venient in the state. The officers are: 
President, David A. Gregg; Vice-presi- 
dent, William H. Beasom; Cashier, Ira 
F. Harris; Asst.Cashier, J. B.Tillotson. 
The bank’s surplus exceeds the capi- 
talization and it has passed through 
every financial panic serene and un- 
troubled. Its. newly equipped safe de- 
posit ,ault is one of the best in the 
state. 

The Second National Bank, with 
which the First, chartered in 1863, has 
recently been united, was established 
in 1875, and was the United States 
Government depositary during the 
time or its separate existence, and it 
tanks 2s one of the strongest financial 
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institutions of the city. The present 
officers are: President, F. W. Esta- 
brook; Vice-presidents, S. D. Chandler 


and W. E. Spalding; Cashier, F. A. 


ton. 

The Nashua Trust Company is very 
strong, handling all the large variety 
of banking business that has come to 
be included in the work of trust com- 
panies, such as accounts subject to 


- check, savings deposit, trust funds, 


ardianships, and acts as transfer and 

scal agents for municipalities and 
corporations. This company has a 
finely equipped safe deposit vault for 
use of renters. Its officers are: George 
W. Currier, President; W. D. Swart, 
Vice-president; Joseph L. Clough, 
Cashier. 

The City Guaranty Savings Bank, 
organized in 1891, has grown with 
great rapidity. 

The bank has deposits of $1,250,000 
and a guaranty fund of about 20 per 
cent. It is purely a savings bank. 
Lester J. Thurber, President; H. W. 
Ramsdell, Treasurer. 

The Citizens Institution for Savings 
was incorporated by the Legislature of 
New Hampshire in 1899 and opened for 
business April 2nd, 1900. The Bank 
Savings 
Bank, the earnings being equitably ap- 
portioned to the depositors. The laws 
of New Hampshire governing Savings 
Banks are considered as strict con- 
servative as those of any state ig New 
England. From the start it has been 
the purpose of the Trustees to make 
this Institution a strictly safe place for 
deposits. By its charter it receives de- 
posits of Trustees, Executors, Admin- 
istrators and Guardians. Interest at 
three and one-half per cent is paid on 
all deposits, reckoning from the third 
day of each month. e deposits are 
invested in New Hampshire securities 
and largely in real estate mortgages, 
making the bank a strictly home in- 
stitution, one in. which the working 
can place their money. 
‘he wisdom of the policy of the Trus- 
tees has been vindicated, as is shown 
by the healthy growth of the institu- 


tion, indisputable evidence of the con- 


fidence and unqualified approval o: the 
people. The banking rooms are 
leasantly located in the sten 
lock, with large vaults and safet. de- 
posit boxes. 

New England’s second great ir dus- 
try, the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, is also strougly represent«d in 
Nashua, which has the distincticn of 
having the largest shoe shop vwnder 
one roof in the United States. Tis is 
the Estabrook-Anderson Shoe ‘om- 
pany. More than twelve hundred resi- 
dent employees carry on the work of 
this great plant, which has a capicity 
of 15,000 pairs of shoes a day. The 
company was organized in 18709, and 
the present factory was erected in i885. 
The President of the firm is Frank E. 
Anderson, and the Treasurer, Fred W. 
Estabrook. 

A new factory, now in process of 
building, will be some over five hun- 
dred feet long, fifty feet wide, and five 
stories high. 

It will be devoted to the manufacture 
of Goodyear welt shoes which will be 
an entirely new line for the Company. 

The new factory will have an output 
of 600 dozen per + a and will be equip- 
ped in every particular in the most 
modern way, with every facility for 
turning out this line of goods in com- 
petition with any manufacturer in the 
country. 

This will. give the Company a capac- 
ity in both Scales of 20,000 pairs of 


“shoes per day, which, with possibly one 


or two exceptions, will be the largest 
output of any shoe manufacturing con- 
cern in this country, and will add a 
very large number to Nashua’s resident 
employees. 

In 1888 the W. D. Brackett and 
Company Factory, now operated by 
the W. L. Douglas Company, was 
brought to Nashua by inducements 
held out by the city government and 
by the citizens. Since the original 
plant was erected the firm has twice 
remodeled and enlarged its quarters. 
its production has constantly increased, 
together with the number of em- 
ployees. This is a signal instance of 
what may wisely be done in the way 
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_of inducing industries to locate in par- 


ticular communities, the faith of those 
wo labored .to bring the Brackett 
C. mpany to Nashua having been fully 
justified by its prosperity and its value 
to the city. 

One of the oldest establishments in 
the city is the Nashua Card Gummed 
& Coated Paper Company. A few 
ycars ago they moved into their new 
factory: on Franklin Street. In this 
substantial brick building, equipped 
with the most modern machinery, the 
are doing a constantly increasing busi- 
ness in the manufacture of gummed, 
coated and glazed papers. Organ- 
ized sixty years ago, it is to-day con- 
sidered one of Nashua’s most thriving 
industries. 

And here is located that old-estab- 
lished concern, The Maine Manuiac- 
turing Company. The fact that they 
make the “White Mountain” refrigera- 
tors endears them not only to New 
Fngland, but to the strong dealer and 


‘ to the good house-wife, all over the 


United States. And not a town 
of importance but knows the cold 
breath of the “White Mountain.” This 
great industry, owned, controlled and 
operated by John E. Cotton and I. 
Frank Stevens, represents a produc- 
tion of 50,000, and upwards, refrigera- 
tors year in, year out, in the larg- 
est refrigerator factory in the world. 
The “White Mountain,” famous as 
“The Chest with the Chill in it,” adds 
greatly to the city’s wealth. 

The largest and most complete fac- 
tory in the world devoted to the manu- 
facture of ice-cream freezers is another 
of the industries which have been 
drawn to Nashua by solid advantages. 

An industry that has done as much 
as any other to carry the name of 
Nashua to all parts of the civilized 
world is the White Mountain Freezer 
Company. This concern was estab- 
lished in Nashua in 1880 and its fac- 
tory is the largest and most complete 
of any of its kind in the country. The 
White Mountain Freezer is a Nashua 
product, of which the people of the 
Gate City are enthusiastically and 
justly proud. | 


Several branches of the lumber busi- 
ness are located in Nashua, among the 
largest of which is that of Gregg & Son, 
manufacturers of doors, sash and 
blinds; Proctor Brothers and Com- 
pany manufacturers of barrels, kegs 
and pails; Roby and Swart Mfg. Co., 
and J. H. Tolles & Co., manufacturers 
of boxes and box shooks and producers 
of mouldings and cabinet work. 

The Roby & Swart Manufacturing 
Company, whose principal output is 
boxes and box shooks, are the largest 
concern in their line in New England, 
with an annual cut of from 24,000,000 
to 26,c00,000 feet per year. Advan- 
tageously located on the main line of 
the B. & M. R. R., they use their own 
water power. Their property includes 
30 acres, upon which are erected sev- 
eral fine buildings admirably equipped 
for their business, in which they em- 
ploy 200 people. This firm supplies 
the Nashua Manufacturing Company 
and the Joelson Company with packing 
boxes, the remainder of the output go- 
to the middle States. 

he Roby & Swart Manufacturing 
Company is owned by the American 
Box and Lumber Company. 

Among the metal workers of Nashua 
is the William Highton & Sons Com- 
pany, manufacturers of hot air reg- 
isters and ventilators, who moved to 
Nashua from Boston in 1889; and the 
Rollins Engine Company, which is a 
product of Nashua enterprise and in- 
ventive skill. The first Rollins engine 
was built in 1878, and installed in the 
old plant of the Nashua Card and 
Glazed Paper Company. It is an auto- 
matic engine, designed for mill and 
factory use. The company employs 
highly-skilled labor, and in its long his- | 
tory has never had a strike nor any 
serious difficulties with its employees. 
The Nashua Saddlery Hardware Com- 
pany was organized in 1889, the stock 
having been subscribed by Nashua 
citizens. The concern has always 
prospered, and it possesses to-day one 
of the best-equipped plants of its kind, 
with a market throughout the United 
States and extending to South America 
and the Phillipines. 
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An old and well-known Nashua enter- 
prise is the Londonderry Lithia Water 
Company. Londonderry Lithia Water 
wastirstintroduced asa medicinal water, 
but lately has been carbonated in bot- 
tles and sold as a table water through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
The water comes from a spring in the 
town of Londonderry, located in the 
centr: of the large tract of land owned 
by the company. The flow of water is 


very abundant, even in the dryest sea- » 


sons, and the bottling is conducted 
with the greatest care. Probably no 
concern in the city gives a wider pub- 
licity to the name of Nashua. 

This list by no means covers the en- 
tire field of Nashua’s industries, but 
it serves to illustrate the wide diver- 
sity and the fact that their prosperity 
must depend upon broader grounds 
than any small local advantage which 
might give rise to some one successful 
line of production. Nashua turns out 
a line of goods ranging from shoes to 
steam engines, and from cotton blank- 
ets to Londonderry Lithia Water, and 
all this business prospers exceedingly, 
compelling us to find some reason in 
the location and transportation. facili- 
ties, for there is always a_ reason: 
Things do not simply happen. 

Citizens of the city, under the 
guidance of the Board of Trade, very 
rationally look forward to growth 
through an inflow of varied industries. 
The experience of the city with new 
enterprises that have been induced to 
locate there, is of the happiest kind, 
affording strong encouragement to 
further undertakings in the same line. 
It is a lesson, also, to other New Eng- 


land communities that have often been 
too backward and conservative in their 
hospitality toward new business com- 
binations. No such spirit exists in 
Nashua and any prospective manufac- 
turer will find in this city not only ex- 
ceptional advantages, but a hearty wel- 
come and every rational inducement. 

Withall, the city of Nashua is an at- 
tractive one. It was not laid out in 
the beginning by a landscape gardener, 
and the local bickerings that seem to 
be an inseparable element in early New 
England history did not always result 
in the happiest kind of location of 
highways and public buildings. But 
it is an old saying that time and 
Nature are kindly friends and very 
charitable toward human failings. Na- 
ture, the great adapter, softens the 
hard outlines and fits herself to our 
human idiosyncracies with the most 
surprising and happy results. There 
is many a picturesque glimpse in the 
old city of belfries, between treetops, 
and even the mills, vine-clad, rising 
from the water’s edge, are not devoid 
of beauty. Nashua has a unique and 
beautiful library building, some very 
fine churches and beautiful residences, 
and is in line with the forward move- 
ment of our age in the matter of sub- 
stantial and attractive school buildings. 
And there are some undeveloped possi- 
bilities. The banks of the river and its 
bridging, and the inevitable civic re- 
quirements of a growing city, afford 
opportunities for the expression of 
beauty in architecture and parkways 
that are certain to be utilized by the 
patriotism and civic pride of her citi- 
zens. 
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GEORGE T|T. ANGELL 


THE MAN WITH A MISSION 
By MARY OLIVIA SUMNER 


EVER since the dawn of 

Christianity has a man lived 

who has followed more closely 
the teachings of the great Nazarene, 
or has spread throughout the world 
benevolence of such extensive effect, 
as the eminent philanthropist who 
passed to the life beyond on the 
sixteenth of March, 1909. By a 
strange ordering of, Providence, it so 
happens that the men and women who 
have been the greatest benefactors to 
a race, a country, a religion, or to 
humanity in general, are of either 
humble or unpreten- 
tious origin. 

project to 
erect in the city of 
Boston a Humane 
Building as an Angell 
memorial and a head- 
quarters from which 
the beneficent influ- 
ence of the work 
which he founded 
might irradiate is so 
rational and fitting 
that it would seem 
certain of success. 

Its commendation 
by the press of the 
country is universal and the friends 
of Mr. Angell will be glad of the op- 
portunity thus afforded to express 
their appreciation of his character and 
work. 

As the “Boston Journal” aptly says: 

“If all whom he led to kinder ways 
and words should contribute, the mem- 
orial to George T. Angell would be 


_, one of the wonders and glories of the 


world. 
So when the day which gave birth to 
George T. Angell was ushered in, and 
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the family of the good Baptist clergy- 
man of Southbridge was made glad by 
his coming, it was with no thought 
that on this fifth day of June, 1823, a 
life had begun which should bring to 
the world many benefits it had never 
before enjoyed, and the influence of 
which should continually increase even 
after the life should be ended. 

George T. Angell has been well 
called the greatest humanitarian in the 
world. His charter has been compared 
with that of Lincoln; and in the inner 
cosciousness of each there is, indeed, 
much to compare, for 
Lincoln, the emanci- 
pator, was in the high- 
est sense a humanita- 
rian, and Angell, the 
humanitarian, was no 
less an emancipator in 
the truest meaning of 
the word. 

Those who stand 
out in history as 
leaders of great move- 
ments or enterprises 
have many character- 
istics in common. 
Perhaps the most 
important is a fev- 
erent belief in and enthusiasm 
for the ideas they hold. They are 
persistent, self-sacrificing, untiring, 
generous and courageous. All these 
qualities Mr. Angell possessed to the 
utmost, and it is a matter of wonder 
that his remarkable enthusiasm never 
diminished, but remained unabated to 
the end of his eighty-five long years 
of life. This trait, combined with his 
strong personality, was instrumental in 
keeping the society he founded at high- 
water mark, although in later years ill 
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health compelled him to conduct his 
business affairs at his home; and it is a 
surprising fact that he accomplished 
as much with his pen in keeping pace 
with progressive methods, as when 
younger and stronger and able to go 
among men. 

Indeed, so active was his brain that 
his mind was often striving with 
thoughts at intervals throughout the 
night, and he was most impatient for 
the arrival of his secretary at nine 
o’clock in the morning; because, as 
he affirmed, his mind was so full, and 
he felt as if some unseen power were 
telling him what to write. His ideas, 
too, were so well arranged that he 
could at all times dictate both rapidly 
and clearly. His power of conception 
was extremely keen and he saw his 
plans plainly, from their inception to 
their result; so that when others at- 
tempted to discourage him he simply 


dropped them, never allowing their 


opinions to disturb him, and was al- 
ways absolutely indifferent to the com- 
mendation or the condemnation of the 
public. His insight into human na- 
ture was remarkable, and he could 
readily understand the motives for 
action of men who were wrongly 
judged, even before their motives were 
admitted. Quick to discern and grasp 
an opportunity, he accepted with 
alacrity the responsibility of publish- 
ing “Black Beauty,” which had been 
a failure in England, but which he 
perceived would be the “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” of the horse. 

Early in life he displayed some of 
his most striking characteristics, his 
resourcefulness showing itself while he 
was a very small child. Hearing that 
some boys were stealing their apples, 
he determined to prevent it and 
frighten but not harm them. Accord- 
ingly, he watched one night in the 
orchard, lying on the ground and stand- 
ing a gun up in bold relief beside him. 
The ruse was effectual. An illustration 
of the fondness for animals is quoted 
from the incidents of his boyhood. 
While going to church on Sunday 
mornings he would invariably stop to 
pat the dogs on his way. This was 
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considered almost a crime in those 
Puritanical days and his distressed 
mother would exclaim: “George, 
George, come along. What will the 
people think?” This, however, never 
prevented the lad from doing the same 
thing on the next occasion, although 
in other matters he was very obedient. 

His college education he never felt 
was of any special benefit to him in 
his vocation. His legal training, how- 
ever, and his association with one of 
the able lawyers of Boston were a 
decided advantage to him in the hand- 
ling of important questions, and en- 
abled him to use skill in the presenta- 
tion of his subject, which, coupled with 
his directness and simplicity of ex- 
pression, gained for him many a vic- 
tory. One instance is particularly note- 
worthy. He wanted to have a law 
passed in Massachusetts for the pro- 
tection of the pigeons, but many of 
the wealthy citizens were opposed, and 
when he appeared at the State House 
to make his plea he found four promi- 
nent lawyers arrayed against him. He 


made his speech in such a convincing 
manner and with such clear arguments 
that the ‘entire atmosphere was 
changed, and he won. So great was 
his power in addressing an audience, 
that one long connected with him in 
business has said: “What we need is 
public spirited citizens with power to 
speak as Mr. Angell spoke.” His ad- 
dresses, his writings and his work, 
were always plain, simple and directed 
to the people. 

It is usually a fact that strong men 
rule through the force of their char- 
acter, but Mr. Angell ruled through 
love and the desire to help the weak. 
His nature was poetical, affectionate 
and full of sentiment. He was of a 
happy, genial temperament, with much 
humor, and could tell a witty story 
admirably,. His instinctive culture 
and courtesy were very marked, and 
his advocacy of peace in all ways, his 
generosity in using his talents and 
energies without remuneration for the 
causes he upheld, his conscientious 
courage in standing by his conviction 
whatever the cost to himself, and his 
readiness to strive for the overthrow 
of all obstacles in his path—these were 
inborn traits. Of his discrimination a 
long-time friend said: “One could not 
talk with him for five minutes without 
realizing and appreciating his wise 
judgment.” Especially charming was 
his home life, where he was aided in 
every possible way by his faithful 
wife, who devoted herself to him most 
loyally, in thought and deed, for nearly 
forty years. 

The prevention of cruelty to animals 
is the work by which he was first and 
perhaps most generally known; but 
his mission and service were for the 
betterment of all kinds of life. Thus 
he stopped not with the crusade for the 
comfort of animals, but labored most 
zealously for the comfort of men, as 
the enactment of laws for prohibiting 
the sale of poisonous utensils for cook- 
ing, poisonous wall papers, adulterated 
foods and medicines, plainly testfy. 
For these laws he worked arduously 
for four years, and all owe their ex- 
istence to his untiring efforts. . 
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The American Humane Education 
Society, with its Bands of Mercy, he 
considered his greatest service—the 
vital force of his philanthropy, and the 
most far-reaching, because it is the 
means of educating and uplifting the 
people to higher ideals of ‘thought and 
action, of love and kindness to man and 
beast. That the idea of humane ed- 
ucation was original with him, is 
proved by the fact that in 1864, two 
years before he heard of Henry Bergh, 
he made his will, leaving a large por- 
tion of his property for the purpose of 
publishing and distributing humane lit- 
erature. He was justly proud of the 
wide circulation of “Our Dumb An- 
imals,” which has undoubtedly reached 
more conditions of people and has 
gone regularly to greater distances 
than any other publication in the 
world. 

In 1868 he established the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in his office and 
with notable patronage. 

When abroad in 1870, he urged Eng- 
land, through those most interested, to 
form the Ladies’ Humane Society, 
which was accomplished at that time 
largely through the efforts of Miss 
(afterwards Baroness) Burdett-Coutts. 
“The Animal World,” a paper on the 
order of “Our Dumb Animals,” was 
started at his suggestion while in Lon- 
don. 

It is given to few reformers to see 
a large measure of the results of their 
life-works, and in this respect Mr. An- 
gell was peculiarly fortunate; still the 
work he originated an: carried forward 
is not yet in its fullness. He was wont 
to say, We must get at the root of 
this thing and begin with the child.” 
In his opinion this was the only ef- 
fectual course, for it is by educating the 
children in kindness and thoughtful- 
ness that all mankind must have ideals 
perceptibly raised. 

A gentleman who had never seen 
him, calling upon him shortly before 
his last illness, said to Mrs. Angell, at 
leaving: “I felt I could not go home 
without shaking hands with Mr. An- 
gell. The inspiration I have received 
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from talking with that man will re- 
main. throughout my life.” And a 
former pastor thus writes of him: “I 
think of him as one whose mission 
was world wide, and whose service has 
linked his name with the deserving 
great in the world’s benefactors.” 

For many years he was a sufferer 
from asthma, and though growing 
weaker each year he was most anxious 
to live, saying towards the last: “I 
want to live three years, for there is 
so much to be done.” But the effort 
of breathing finally became so great, 
and so impossible, that with his ac- 
customed clearness of vision he real- 
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ized the end was near, and with forti- 
tude declared: “I must die, for I can- 
not breathe.” 

The life of George T. Angell is 
closed on earth, but his work marks 
an epoch in the history of the world, 
and throughout future ages the tree 
that he planted shall constantly bear 
— for in the words of Owen Mere- 

ith: 


“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong 
in its strife 
And all life not be purer and stronger 
thereby.” 


A REVELATION 


By ROSALIA M. L. FROST 


If in the hush of some fair summer eve, 
Making redress for many a lonely day, 
The friend who loves me best should come and say, 
“To-morrow, dearest, you and I have leave 
To travel far to lands of which we’ve read, 
Seeking new life and home beyond the sea.” 
Because I trust his faithful love for me, 
I should go freely, without thodught of dread. 


If in the quiet eve of life’s last day, 
I should see by my side the Friend of friends, 
Showing the door at which earth’s journey ends, 
Which opens out upon an untried way; 
And He should bid me take the paths which wend 
To His new home,—I should go without fear, 
Seeing, because earth’s love holds me so dear, 
How far Eternal love must this transcend. 
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By ZITELLA COCKE 


Nero!” “A maniac!” “A brute!” 
—burst from the occupants of a 
stage-coach which was rapidly rolling 
along a canebrake road in the South, 
a road next to impassable in the Win- 
ter season, when it proved a more ex- 
cruciating torment to horses than the 
most painful avenue of Trieste,—but 
as smooth as glass in the heat of Sum- 
mer, or in the golden haze of Autumn. 
In swift antithesis followed another 
outburst, “Rightious retribution!” 
“Even handed justice!” “The judg- 
ment of Heaven!” “Served him right!” 
—‘Well, that depends altogether upon 
the point of view,” said thespeaker, who 
had evidently been playing the part of 
narrator-in-chief to a company of 
weary travellers. “It is a circle of 
crime, and in whatever light you see it, 
the circle is still there and it is a circle 
which you cannot square. I have 
looked at it on all sides, and I con- 
fess my inability to arrive at a perfect 
comprehension, to say. nothing of a 
solution of the facts. Suspicion and 
surmise will preside at the tribunal, 
and logic seems rather to summon than 
to dismiss them.” 

“Well, the jury settled the matter, 

didn’t it?” asked an ambitous young 
lawyer. 
“Can’t say that it did altogether, 
jurymen are not apostles of wisdom 
anywhere, and certainly not in the 
Southwest, and a Sherlock Holmes is 
not to be found in these parts,“ said 
the narrator. 

“You know the whole. story, do 
you?” asked a passenger from the top 
of the coach, craning his neck for a 
better view of the speaker inside as 
the horses slackened their gait. 

“I know it all as far as human and 
circumstantial evidence go. I heard 


] Seon !” “Diabolical!” “A 


the trial in all its details, and I was 
acquainted with many of the jurymen. 
I think every man perhaps wanted to 
do his duty with a leaning toward 
mercy,—yes, I know it from A to iz- 
zard !” 

“Well, here is a good place to give us 
the details,’ urged the young man on 
top, as the driver called a halt to his 
horses and the coach pulled up hard 
by a stream which ran across the road 
and meandered through the forest. In 
the adjacent wood was a spring of 
living water, and the driver, equipped 
with a bucket in each hand, took a 
short path to this perennial fountain 
and speedily returned laden with re- 
freshment for man and beast. In the 
meantime the travelers inside and out- 
side the coach had descended to stretch 
their legs for a minute or two in the 
road, and inhale the delicious odors 
which prevaded the vast contiguity of 
shade on either side of the highway. 
Several little paths gave access to the 
centralia of the forest, radiant with 
Autumnal coloring, and through one 
of these the party wended its way 
to a sequestered spot, where the soft, 
cool air and the music of flowing 
waters soothed and invigorated body 
and mind like a balm of healing. 

“Very well,” said the story teller, 
seating himself comfortably and con- 
viently near a muscodine vine, frag- 
rant with ripe and luscious fruit,—*“just 
look off toward that rise of ground be- 
yond the field in the distance,—no big 
hills, you know, in the canebrake, but 
these little elevations make advantage- 
ous building sites.” 

The travelers looked eagerly and 
gathered around the speaker. “Well, 


on that elevation stands the house— 
you cannot see it,'of course, through 
the obstructions of leaf and limb, but 
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we'll catch it as the coach turns into 
the curve of the road some miles ahead. 
You could see the gable end of the 
house from here if you chose to climb 
a tree for the purpose. Well, right 
there it all happened, and very won- 
derful happenings, too, and at whose 
door lies the greater part of the blame 
none of us can tell; and, perhaps, we 
can judge as fairly dispassionately as 
they who were the judges. It was a 
trying trial,—a case in a century, so 
to speak. To begin,—old William 
Bateman was the hardest man I ever 
knew or heard of. He seemed to be 
made without the bowels of compas- 
sion or the milk of human kindness. 
He was hard on his own flesh and 
blood, and his negroes, and would have 
been hard on his neighbors if he had 
dared, but they did not permit him to 
go very far with them without call- 
ing a halt, which he was apt to heed. 
He came from New England, but his 
wife was from North Carolina, and 
they settled in this state shortly after 
it was admitted into the Union. He 
was not destitute of fortune when he 


' came and as his wife, too, had a goodly 


portion, the productive lands here 
made him a rich man. His wife was 
meeker than Moses, for there was 
never one instance of her rebellion 
against his authority. She had worn 
the yoke of subjugation so long that 
she hardly laid claim to her own soul, 
but my!—in that trial she rose to the 


- occasion, and was every inch a Marie 


Antoinette—but I must not anticipate. 
Well, old Bateman’s eldest son, John, 
was bad, and bad enough to provoke a 
kinder father than he had; so bad that 
the neighbors said to their sons, ‘Never 
do you go in the company of John 
Bateman !’—and it came to pass that 
no respectable lad ever was seen in 
his company,—a sad condition of af- 
fairs for boy or man. Bateman never 
granted the boy any sort of indulgence, 
although the mother protected him and 
indulged him as far as she dared. She 
prayed for him, too, night and day, 
with all the earnestness of a rigid 
Presbyterian, but the father’s law was 
the law of the Medes and the Persians. 

“Early one spring the country town 


was thrown into wild excitement by a 
series of daring and startling burg. 
laries. Bateman’s boy was suspected 
and circumstances pointed toward him 
sharply, but there was not sufficient 
proof to cause his arrest. Old Bate. 
man’s pride was colossal, and these 
suspicions stung to the quick. An- 
gered by the reports which hinted the 


‘criminality or complicity of the boy, 


he drew the reins of control tivhter 
than ever, and refused him the com- 
mon privileges granted by the or- 
dinary master to his negro.slave. A 
few months after the burglary excite- 
ment, a safe in Bateman’s library was 
broken open and robbed of a large sum 
of money, together with valuable 
papers, utterly useless to any one ex- 
cept the owner of the safe. No or- 
dinary thief, unacquainted with his 
business could have known the value of 
these papers, and the motive of revenge 
on the part of his son at once sug- 
gested itself to Bateman’s mind.” 
“Chip of the old block,” interrupted 
one of the company of listeners. 
“The father accused the boy, who 
was defiant and insolent and there was 
open war between them. But for the 
mother’s tears and pleadings, the 
father would have driven the boy from 
the homestead. The Summer came on 
and the whole family went to New 


England to spend the season,—ah,—I 


see you are about to ask about the boy, 
—well, gentlemen, it is hard to tell and 
hard to believe,—no,—the boy did not 
accompany the family. He remained 
in the homestead, in a room up-stairs, 
fast bound to an iron staple driven into 
the wall, by a chain which gave him 
the length of the room only. A faith- 
ful negro was detailed to provide for 
the boy’s needs during the absence of 
the family. For three months, the boy 
was as much a chained prisoner as the 
Prisoner of Chillon, with this differ- 
ence,—he was not in a dungeon.” 

“O-O-O, the execrable brute, the in- 
human monster!” interrupted the com- 
pany, bursting forth into comments 
like a Greek chorus, at the recital of 
each horror. 

“Every word true, ladies and gentle- 
men, the more’s the pity, but the Sum- 


mer ended and the harvest came, and 
with it came the Batemans back to 
their home. The father then released 
the lad with surly threats against fu- 
ture violations of his laws, and the 
prisoner immediately made use of his 
freedom to leave for parts unknown.” 

“Of course; what else could he do?” 
chimed the chorus. 

“A whole year passed and then one 
dark November night,” continued the 
narrator, his voice taking on a signifi- 
cant impressiveness, “as the father sat 
reading at a table in the library, a shot 
came through the window, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he fell to the floor, 
a dead man. Now who fired that 
shot ?” 

“The boy. of course,” 
the chorus. 

“So everybody said, and so at last 
the law said. The boy had been seen 
in the neighborhood but two weeks be- 
fore, and was known to have secretly 
visited his mother, and after some 
days of search he was discovered, ar- 
rested and lodged in jail. As much as 
the old man was detested, a parricide 
was so horrible that the sympathy 
which the community had previously 
shown with the boy, now vanished like 
smoke. Parents could not forget or 
forgive such an atrocity and eyes, 
which once melted with pity, now 
looked upon the culprit with judicial 
sternness.”’ 

“Yes, bad blood, bad blood; he did it, 
you may be sure,” were the comments 
on every side. 

“But the mother suddenly developed 
into a full- -grown woman! Never was 
such a change in so little time! Natur- 
ally the defendant was the observed of 
all possible observers, a boy of eighteen 
a parricide!—a boy of eighteen an 
Ishmael, against whom every man’s 
hand was turned! As he entered the 
court, he looked like a hunted animal 
at bay. My seat afforded an uninter- 
rupted view, and as I critically scanned 
each feature, I saw in his not so much 
of demon, as of defiance. Every nerve 
of his face was tense, as if every power 
of mind and body was strained until 
there seemed something stagey and 
melodramatic in the scene, and now 


again chimed 
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and then, during the examination of 
witnesses for the state, his lips would 
curl with a smile caustic, ironical and 
contemptuous. I had never noticed a 
resemblance between mother and son 
until both stood in the court-room. 
Yet there were many who misread the 
boy’s face, and saw there only the 
hardened, brazen criminal, resolved 
upon braving out his unnatural deed. 
After all, there are not only problem- 
atical natures as Goethe had de- 
clared and Spielhagen has protrayed, 
but all human nature is more or less 
problematical. The passions and pos- 
sessions of the soul trench upon each 
other; vice is virtue exaggerated. The 
calm of innocence is read by some to be 
the callousness of sin, and the cry of 
outraged justice rings in the ears of 
some like a confession of guilt. Cir- 
cumstances told heavily against the 
boy and his previous history added 
weight to the accumulation of evi- 
dence, until guilty, guilty, guilty, 
seemed to breath from the walls, the 
benches, the desk: his mother saved 
him.” 

“Yes, yes, tell us!” interrupted the 
chorus, eagerly. 

“Like the seeds the jugglers of India 
treat with formic acid, you could ab- 
solutely see her grow! She was trans- 
formed from cowardice the most ab- 
ject to the full stature of brave and 
capable womanhood! She straightway 
engaged the ablest counsel in the state 
to defend her son, but the prosecution 
was strong and public sentiment was 
steadily building a tremendous wall 
around the boy, from which there 
seemed little chance of escape. To say 
that the country crowded into the town 
where the trial was conducted, would 
be no figure of speech. The annals of 
the state had never recorded a similar 
deed, and curiosity instigated quite as 
many as cuty, and every man who 
could walk or ride came to the trial. 
Even the ‘Crackers,’a people sui generis, 
mostly confined to mountain fast- 
nesses, quit their hilly regions and 
made it convenient to deliver their 
annual cargo of apples and cider a 
month earlier than was their custom. 
Besides, it was believed that the lad had 
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taken refuge with them at the time 
he fled from home. Ladies, of course, 
were not present at the trial, as they 
rarely enter a court-room in this sec- 
tion, and always under protest. Yet 
there was not a woman in the state 
whose heart remained untouched by 
the awfulness of the crime. The deed 
suggested such dreadful possibilities. 
Nature has her revenges as well as 
time,—she is sure and relentess, she al- 
ways strikes back, and she hits hard. 
Never can I forget the face of the boy, 
or the face of that mother.” 

“An alibi, of course,” smiled the law- 
yer, complacently. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the narrator, 
“the gun which accomplished the mur- 
der was an old-fashioned shot gun, as 
was proven by the wadding found on 
the floor of the library, and this wad- 
ding was a piece of paper torn from 
the New York Observer, a periodical 
taken and religiously read by the 
mother for years. Of course, the 
library was under official surveillance, 
and in one corner of the room was 
found a copy of the New York Ob- 
server, one page of which, presented a 
ragged edge, the wadding from the 
gun fitting into this edge, line for line, 
and word for word!” 

“Indisputable evidence!” exclaimed 
the lawyer. “Is it not remarkable that 
these fellows always do something, or 
leave something undone which tells the 
tale. Murder will out. Why did he 
not destroy the paper?” 

“Then the mother was put on the 
stand,” continued the narrator, unper- 
turbed by the lawyers comments. 
“Everybody looked to see a collapse, 
—to see her borne out of the court- 
room in a swoon. Never before had 
she been known to assert herself, but 
now the sublimest self-mastery spoke 
in her voice, her gait, her manner ; every 
movement of her person,as she took her 
place on the witness stand, declared 
more forcibly than words: ‘Incedo Re- 
gina.’ Not once did she quail, and the 
most ingenious cross-questioning failed 
to weaken her testimony. The ragged 
edge of the New York Observer. had 
told its story to the Court. It was 
her paper? Yes. She had read the 
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article and column from which a picce 
had been torn? ‘Yes, I read the whole 
paper in the afternoon and, failing to 
find a lamp-lighter on the mantle-picce 
in its usual place, I tore a scrap from 
the paper with my own hand, rolled 
it into a lamp-lighter, held it over the 
coals in the grate until it ignited, and 
lit the lamp on the library table. | 
tossed the lamp-lighter into the fire 
and saw it turn to ashes,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Not a juryman present but believed 
that the mother had sworn to a lie:— 
not one blamed her in his heart; no 
doubt angelic recorders keep special 
ledgers for mothers and wives and 
sisters. ‘The theory of the wadding 
was destroyed: the prosecution did not 
prove that the boy fired the gun, and 
the verdict was virtually that of, ‘Not 
Proven,’ although that formula is not 
employed in the jurisprudence of the 
United States. However, the court re- 
quired the defendant to leave the 
state in twenty-four hours. Whether 
or not the mother believed her son 
guilty, no one knows to this day.” 

“And what became of him?” chimed 
the chorus. “Why, he went far West, 
lived long and prospered to the degree 
that he was able to furnish his mother 
with a pretty fair bank:account, when 
Southern riches took to themselves 
legs and walked away.” 


“That boy ought to have been con- 
victed—slovenly work, sir, very sloven- 
ly,” said the young lawyer. 

“T hardly think so,” calmly replied 
the story-teller. “You see, about seven 
years after the trial, an old fellow, 
named Andy Langdon, a pedler from 
Connecticut, it is said, who had worked 
his way up to the questionable position 
of overseer, and was in Bateman’s em- 
ploy, died, and confessed himself the 
murderer. In his death-bed confes- 
sion, he also acknowledged himself to 
be the thief who opened the safe and 
stole the money and papers. He had 
borrowed large amounts of money 
from Bateman, and these papers were 
the proofs of his indebtedness. He 


knew the unnatural father’s weak 
points and by emphasing suspicion of 


f 
; 


the son, succeeded in covering up his 
own inquity.” 

“O, the wretch!—he ought to have 
been dragged out of bed and hanged!” 
chimed the high soprano of the chorus. 

“Well, ladies, poetical justice vindi- 
cated the unhappy boy; let us hope 
Langdon found his retribution in an- 
other world, I think he must have had 
a portion of it here. An amusing story 
is told of the rascal in a neighboring 
town. It seems that he was detected 
in some of his villanous tricks and pub- 
lic indignation siezed him, held him 
poised over a well at a street corner, 
and was about to drop him in when an 
old Cracker called out: ‘Stop, boys, 
don’t ye drap that dirty rascal in the 
well; ye'll everlastingly spile the 
water!’ The ludicrousness of the situ- 
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ation turned the wrath of his executors 
and saved a contemptible creature from 
wholesome discipline.” 

The driver’s horn sounded shrilly, 
followed by his call. “Come on—it’s 
gettin’ towards the shank o’ the day, 
the horses air blowed, en I rekin ye 
air!” The story-teller and his chorus 
hastened to the coach, and as it turned 
into the curve of the road, the gable 
end of the historic house stood clearly 
in view. The once-beautiful lawn, 
which reached to the road, was making 
rapid strides in retrogression, and 
would soon present the rank weeds and 
undergrowth of its original savage 
state. An owl hooted dismally from an 
adjoining swamp. The scene was one 
of desolation. 


HAMMOCK LULLABY 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


Swing in our hammock low down in the tree 
Hung for the swinging of baby and me. 


Father this hammock brought home from the town, 
Strong are its cords, and-its pillows of down. 


High in the elm has the oriole swung 
_ Her little hammock the green leaves among. 


She has three babies and I have but one, 
Each has the dearest babe under the sun. 


Go to the eastward, or go to the west, 
Sweetest the babe in its own hammock nest. 
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HOLMES AND THE TREES 


By RUTH DAME COOLIDGE 


O anyone who loves American 
stands pre-eminent among all 
trees there is one name that 

those whose centenaries are being 
celebrated this year. No one of all our 
American authors is so closely con- 
nected with trees as Oliver Wendell 
ilolmes. To-day the dangers of de- 
torestation have aroused the whole 
ration to an appreciation of trees, 
Lut Holmes was a pioneer in his affec- 
tion. There is something peculiarly 
touching in the real personal friend- 
ship felt by this little energetic man 
toward the great giants of living green 
that towered above his head. But the 
friendship was as true and generous 
as it was real. Near Beverly Farms 
was an oak which Holmes said he 
never passed without lifting his hat 
and there were mighty elms “before 
which,” he says, “I have often, when 
alone, and without affectation bowed 
my head, and could without shame 
have knelt and kissed the turf at their 
feet.” 

But his love was practical as well, 
for Dr. Holmes was a scientist as well 
as a nature lover and carried his keen- 
ness in the lecture-room into his out- 
side interests. On all his lecturing 
tours he carried in his pocket a thirty- 
ioot measuring tape and measured all 
the giants of local reputation that 
came within his knowledge. He would 
go miles to “feel the biceps of a goodly 
oak or elm,” and he subjected the pre- 
tensions of all great trees to a rigid 
examination. In this search he almost 
wore out a tape, he claims, on the 
rough bark of New England elms and 
other trees. He even referred to the 
trees as his treewives and to the tape 
as his wedding ring. “I have as many 
tree wives,” he says to the divinity 


student in the “Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” “as Brigham Young has 
human ones.” Sometimes he imagined 
that the great tree was afraid of him 
and that “a sort of shiver came over it 
as over a betrothed maiden when she 
first stands before the bridegroom to 
whom she has been plighted.” Yet 
the tape had often stretched beyond 
twenty feet in New England, and the 
trees came forth triumphant from their 
trial. 

Often his scientific exactness went so 
tar that he counted the rings of fallen 
trees. One curious experiment he made 
was with a section of a hemlock about 
the shape, he says, “of a slice of apple 
pie in a large and not oppulent family.” 
Into this section he stuck a little army 
of pins, bearing each a white lapel with 
the famous events of the world at that 
time. So he was able to trace out the 
history of Europe in terms of tree 
rings. “The tree was seven inches in 
diameter,” he tells his audience, “when 
Shakespeare was born, ten inches 
when he died. A little less than ten 
inches when Milton was born; seven- 
teen when he died. Then comes a long 
interval and this thread marks out 
Johnson’s life during which the tree 
increased from twenty-two to twenty- 
nine inches in diameter. Here is the 
span of Napoleon’s career; the tree 
doesn’t seem to have minded it. 

I have seen many wooden preachers,— 
never one like this.” 

This interest in trees is not surpris- 
ing in Dr. Holmes; it came to him as 
a birthright. The old Washington 
elm, most famous of all American 
trees, past or present, stood godfather 
at his christening, for Holmes’ birth- 
place, “the house with a gambrel roof,” 
was almost within its shadow. “When 
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I first rolled my infant eyes toward the 
ba of the western sky,” says Holmes 

imself, “as it looked through the win- 
dows of my birthchamber, four green 
masses, each of them ‘a forest waving 
on a single stem,’ as I put it into 
verse long afterward, printed them- 
selves on my retina through my blink- 
ing eyelids. One was an old patriarch, 
which fell, I think, either in the great 
September gale of 1815 or about that 
time, but I remember its stump with 
a certain reverence. On the opposite 
side of the Common stood the Wash- 
ington elm, now senile and soon to be 
father and godfather of innumerable 
canes, crosses, picture-frames,and other 
relics. . . . These trees entered 
into my young life as truly as the milk 
that made its blood. hy should I 
~ love their memory and linger over 
it 

But the Washington elm was still 
strong and vigorous when Holmes was 
a boy, and imagined that all trees were 
“holding their green sunshades over 
his head.” The unsightly bandages of 
zinc were then unnecessary, and even 
the granite tablet beneath it was not in 
existence. Every tourist who visits 
Boston and Cambridge to-day knows 
the inscription, 


Under this tree 
Washington 
First took command 
of the 
American army 
July 34, 1775 
But the author of the lines, Long- 
fellow, Holmes’ literary friend of after 
years, was then himself a boy, only two 
ears older than the little Oliver. 
olmes undoubtedly heard the story 
of the elm, however, from the local 
traditions of Cambridge. No one 
knew how old it was, but everyone 
knew that it was a large tree in the 
days of the Revolution, probably a 
hundred years old. Only in the future 
will we be able by accurate counting 
of the rings to find its exact age, and 
that future all lovers of trees and tra- 
ditions wish as far distant as possible. 
Then, perhaps, historians will count 


back to the ring of the tree which was 
growing when the patriots of 1774 
gathered in Cambridge to whisper re- 
volt against King eae Only a 
slender thread of wood, perhaps, wil! 
mark that famous year of 1775, when 
the tree earned its reputation. In that 
year “it saw the hasty burial, by night, 
of the Cambridge men who fell on the 
nineteenth of April, 1775; it saw the 
straggling arrival of the beaten, but 
not disheartened, survivors of Bunker 
Hill; it saw the Common,—granted by 
the town as a training field,—suddenly 
transformed to a camp under Genera! 
Artemas Ward, commander-in-chief o/ 
the Massachusetts troops. But all this 
glory might have been forgotten if, on 
the third of July, George Washington 
had not taken command of the Ameri- 
can army beneath its branches. There 
was living in Holmes’ boyhood a mem- 
ber of one of the families who had 
seen the general draw his sword above 
the little American army, and Holmes 
undoubtedly learned from her the 
glories of the silent old tree. 

Perhaps it was from his peculiar in- 
timacy with the Cambridge veterans 
that Holmes acquired so ardent a love 
for elms. There was no form of tree- 
life in which he did not see beauty, 
from the horse-chestnut, “with its chan- 
deliers aflame,” to the homebiding ap- 
ple tree, with its “sharp elbows” of old 
age. It was worth a pilgrimage to Bos- 
ton, he declared, to see a certain willow 
in the Public Garden near the eastern 
end of the bridge over the pond. “Its 
trunk,” he wrote in 1890, “is not of 
exceptional size, but its masses of 
drop-foliage are a truly magnificent 
overflow of abounding life. 
remember having pointed out to me 
in the forest of Fontainebleau a very 
beautiful tree known as le bouquet du 
roi. May we not call this tree the 
Queen of Willows?” 

But it was toward the elm especially 
that Holmes felt the drawing of his 
heartstrings. It was no fruit-pedlar, as 
he quaintly put it, but dealt “only in 
sunbeams.” He felt that it was “the 
favorite of Nature above all other or- 
namental trees in our New England 
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THE WAVERLEY OAK — ESTIMATED BY AGASSIZ TO BE ONE THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


flora.” So strong was his New Eng- 
land pride that his special delight was 
a comparison of new and old world 
trees. In his trips to Europe he al- 
ways measured the English elms and 
compared them with those he knew so 
well at home, and in Boston itself he 
made a continual study of both varie- 
ties on the Common. 

But united with this pride in the 
size of our native elms was a sorrow, 
too, for their short lives. Nothing per- 
haps i is sadder to the true lover of New 


England trees than the short life of 
the elm. All the famous trees that 
Holmes had known as a boy had 
passed into decrepitude by the time he 
became an old man. “The truth is,” 
Holmes confessed, “the magnificent 
American elm is a fragile and not a 
very long-lived tree; and from what I 
heard in a late visit to England, the 
English elm on its own soil is not 
much better. The tenants of the col- 
lege quandrangles lie awake in the 
great storms listening to the crash of 
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the falling branches of the tall elms 
that line the walks and river margins. 
As for our own native elms, I doubt 
if the most aged among them could 
much more than cover the lives of 
three old men, starting from their 
cradles with the second and third as 
their predecessors disappeared. But a 
life of between two or three centuries 
seems a long one in a new country like 
ours, and ‘the old elm’ is often the most 
ancient monument of a New England 
village.” Holmes’ estimate of the age 
of the elm is only too true. The full 
measure of the elm’s life is two hun- 
dred years and if, by measure of 
strength, some attain unto two hundred 
and fifty, still is their strength marred 
by broken branches, and the vision of 
their former greatness is equalled only 
ty the sadness of their decay. 

With the approach of his own old 
age Holmes felt more keenly the par- 
allel between himself and the great 
short-lived elms. It was then that he 
watched the English and American 
elms on the Common, and saw the 
American elms “strip their coats off, 
and roll up their shirt-sleeves, and show 
themselves barearmed and ready” for 
the storms of winter. “We must drop 
much of our foliage before winter is 
upon us,” he concluded, rather sadly. 
He might well have written a dirge for 


one of these great veterans with the 


same humor and pathos that he showed 
in the “Last-Leaf on the Tree.” 
Throughout his life he felt in trees 
a whimsical personality. He was 
touched by that “sweet meekness of 
theirs which belongs to huge but lim- 
ited organisms, which one sees in the 
brown eyes of oxen, but most 
in the patient posture, the out- 
stretched arms, and the heavy-droop . 
ing robes of those vast beings 
endowed with life, but not with soul,— 
which grow and outlive us, but stand 
helpless,—poor things !_while nature 
dresses and undresses them like so 
many full-sized but underwitted chil- 
dren.” But occasionally the pity and 
reverence in his attitude gave place to 
lis own peculiar humor,—a harmless 
fire, merely creating an aureole about 


whatever was dear to him. It was in 
this mood that he defines a tree as, “an 
underground creature with its tail in 
the air.” “Very little wills of their 
own did they have,” and when they 
whispered importantly together, “they 
seemed to think they made the wind as 
they wagged forward and back,” and 
to cap the climax, they were as vain 


‘ct their “caudal appendages, especially. 


in the summer time, as a peacock of his 


gorgeous expanse of plumage.” 


But Holmes’ regret for the short 
tenure of the great elms’ life can only 
approach our own real sorrow in the 
loss of such a wealth of tradition. All 
the arbor days of a century can hardly 
compensate for the beautiful legacies 
of the old New England elms. A street 
planted to-day by the city, an estate 
properly stocked by the best nursery- 
men, can hardly have the sentiment 
that went with the trees set out by the 
Lridegroom in front of the new house 
he had built for his bride. The great 
Pratt elm, for instance, was properly 
set out in Concord in 1700 to shelter 
and adorn the new frame homestead 
that its owner had erected the same 
year. It stood within a mile of the 
“embattled farmer” and, doubtless, vi- 
brated to the sound of “the shot heard 
round the world.” Elms have marked 
the history of a hundred old New Eng- 
land homesteads, a history that must 
soon be silent. With the oaks, indeed, 
there is more hope. The largest of the 
Waverley oaks, but a few miles from 
Holmes’ birthplace, “may well have 
sheltered Lief Ericson beneath its 
Lranches, and must have been in its 
best when Columbus rediscovered 
America, and it has in it the promise 
of decades yet of life.” 

If the elm bore as enchanted a life 
as the oak, the trees might well live 
their own unwritten history. It was 
the desire of Holmes, however, that a 
book should embody the decaying tra- 
ditions of the trees and picture their 
great attainment. From his instiga- 
tion sprang a book, “The Typical Elms 
of Massachusetts.” It was in 1858 that 
Holmes had written a plea in the At- 
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THE GROVE WILLOW, DORCHESTER 
PROBABLY THE LARGEST WILLOW IN MASSACHUSETTS 


lantic, “I wish somebody would get up 
the following work: 


Sylva Novanglica 


“Photographs of New England elms 
and other trees taken upon the same 
scale of magnitude; with letter-press 
descriptions by a distinguished liter- 
ary gentleman. The same camera 
should be used and as far as possible 
at a fixed distance.” 

But as Holmes afterwards said, he 


had to wait a generation before he 
found the man to carry out his sug- 
gestion. The lot fell on a New Eng- 
land botanist, Lorin L. Dame, who in 
his own words, “had long felt the glow 
of discovery when, in solitary walks, 
he had chanced upon some stately 
tree, unheralded by fame, lifting its 
serene head in proud obscurity.” With 
a friend, Henry Brooks, as photog- 
rapher, he laid his plan before the 
Autocrat and received his encourage- 
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ment. The book that was published, 
“Typical Elms and other Trees of 
Massachusetts,” bore a- preface by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and was pre- 
sented in accordance with his scheme. 
This was that two white wands, each 
five feet in length and put together in 
the form of a T, should be set against 
each tree and photographed with it. 
This permitted both an artistic study 
of the tree and an accurate gauge of 
its size. Though at first it was called 
a “scientific dishgurement,” its use was 
so apparent that it was styled a “rod of 
reason” instead. It is this rod against 
the trunk of every tree that makes the 
picture of “Typical Elms” so different 
from those of every other book on 
trees. The scheme was characteristic 
of Holmes himself in its union of a love 
of science with a love of beauty. 

The difficulties in the preparation of 
this book were far beyond what 
Holmes had anticipated. Only by an 
indefatigable search for great trees 
and in a comparative measurement was 
anything like a fair representation ob- 
tained. To add to the obstacles in the 
path, the ‘trees were difficult to photo- 
graph. The overhanging branches 
were often so heavy that the only time 
the trunks could be clearly seen was 
shortly after sunrise. Many trees, too, 
had to have a double set of photo- 
graphs—one in summer, one in winter 
dress. But after four years of study 
and labor, the book came out and 
Holmes’ wish was fulfilled. 

The success of “Typical Elms” casts 
an interesting light upon another 
friendship of Holmes. The love of 
trees was a connecting link between 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
and “The Grand Old Man,” of Eng- 
land, for Holmes’ love of trees was 
rivalled only by that of William Ewart 
Gladstone. It seems as if there must 
have been some strange influence in 
the year of 1809 in a love of nature, 
that two such famous tree-lovers 
should both be born in that famous 
year. Gladstone knew the girth, 
height, and age of the great trees at 
his home of Hawarden as well as he 
knew how to cut down the smaller 


ones on which he gained his ex- 
ercise. Holmes might never, as Glad- 
stone claimed for himself, been able 
to gain his livelihood as an expert 


woodchopper, but he vied with his Eng-° 


lish twin in his interest in trees. Upon 
the publication of “Typical Elms,” 
Holmes sent a copy to his friend on the 
other side of the Atlantic.. A visitor 
to Hawarden found the great English- 
man absorbed in the trees of the new 
world. By Holmes’ careful scientific 
scheme he was able to catch at a glance 
the real proportions of the new world 
giants and see how they compared 
with those he had measured so proudly 
in the old world. In the American 
elms especially he took great interest, 
observing that though their height was 
greater, their girth was not so large as 
those of their English cousins. So it 
happened that Holmes’ proud com- 
parison of English and American elms 
was reflected back to his English 
brother. 

The publication of “Typical Elms” 
completed Holmes’ final expression of 
love for the trees. With his preface to 
this book he completed his defense of 
the patriarchs of the new world and 
threw his mantle on other shoulders. 
Yet beyond his own words and his 
influence on other men, there are more 
monuments to the memory of Holmes’ 
love for trees. In the living trees 
themselves his works may speak for 

ears. He had at one time a summer 

ome in the Berkshires, and there with 
his own hands he set out trees on a 
bare hillside. It was a constant joy 
to him to watch their growth and in 
1890 he was able to exult that the 
saplings only a span long when he 
planted them were towering high 
above the tallest chimney. In the 
olden ‘days men erected their own 
monuments of brass and stone. By far 
the most beautiful monument would 
be a grove of lofty trees, the wide- 
arched pillars of a new memorial 
chapel, raising high upon their columns 
the green vaulted roof, and the best 
tribute paid to Holmes would be the 
reverent baring of the head before the 
mighty trees he planted. 
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THE HEART’S DESIRE 


By LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


“ Pray that — heart’s desire be never granted thee, for so shall there still be left thee 
Oriental Proverb. 


something for which to hope.” — 


foreseen his coming, so often and 
so variously had she dreamed it, 
that the actuality seemed too inevitable 
and natural for comment or common- 
place. He, too, must have been alive to 
the inevitableness of it, for as he followed 
her into the quiet room, impressed with 
her personality, as Camilla had the power 
to impress herself upon even the chance 
caravansary where she tarried for a 
night, there was neither speech nor ap- 
need, therefor, between them. 
e situation was too obvious for words; 
to have announced superfluously: ‘ I 
have come back to you,” to have ex- 
claimed, “‘ You! after all these years,” 
were banalities of which neither was 
capable. So for a long moment they 
faced each other wordlessly, searchingly, 
uncertainly. 

She had pictured it all so often (there 
had been abundant leisure for the building 
of dreams in the vears since they parted) 
and in so many ways that she now felt, 
captiously, that the season was incon- 
gruous. It was early spring and earlv 
morning, a day drenched with the tenuous 
gold of April sunshine, the scent of 
opening flowers and freshly turned earth 
and vocal with the joyance of birds: 
whereas her native sense of fitness would 
have suggested sunset, late autumn, and 
an accompaniment of sobbing rain, 
though she had wellnigh passed that 
period of unconscious egoism pending 
which youth endeavors always to adapt 
the moods of Nature to its own. 

For fourteen years Camilla had shud- 
dered at the return of the springtime. 
To others it meant renascence, rejuvena- 
tion; for her “‘ the old eternal spring once 
more came back the sad eternal way,” 


S" long had Camilla subconsciously 


reawakening the old deadly sense of 
futility against which she had striven — 
and not wholly in vain. For she had 
succeeded in reducing existence to a 
dead level of commonplace, which in her 
optimistic moods she called content. 
But always with the light laughter of 
spring, with the birth of May bloom, and 
the trysting of birds, old memories and 
dreams awoke, and relentlessly pursuing, 
left her rebellious, refugeless, desperate. 
True, with each succeeding year the 
pang grew less poignant; yet ever she 
dreaded, like a blight, the coming of 
April and the April hopes which are for 
youth alone; just as she welcomed the 
“autumn fall of leaves,” low-hanging 
clouds, and brooding winter twilights. 
The blow which had slain her youth 
had fallen with such suddenness, such 
shocking force, that it had left her, at 
first, mercifully benumbed, too stunned 
to feel the desolation which was later 
to be her portion; then had followed the 
agony of realization, a period of consum- 
ing anguish, a fierce beating of her breast 


‘ against the bars which held her prisoner 


to the flesh; without heart or hope to 
face the future she saw only the open 
door that leads to darkness and oblivion. 
Then strength and sanity had gradually 
returned, and later calm had succeeded — 
a calm which somehow seemed most 
deadly of all. 

In her desolation and desperation the 
girl had reached out blindly for some 
chance bit of wreckage to which she 
might cling; as women must, she had 
turned, not to some huge, heroic em- 
prise, but to the petty expedients and 
interests which make up the life feminine. 
She marshaled her few poor little possi- 
bilities and piteously strove to make the 
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best and the most of them; without hope, 
she entered upon a hopeless struggle, 
which none knew better than she, was 
foredoomed to failure. She had no il- 
lusions as to her prowess; she knew herself 
possessed of taste, but not talent; of a 
slight gift which bore no remotest re- 
lation to genius. She fought her losing 
fight gamely, not eagerly nor hopefully, 
but because at her other hand loomed 
the specter of that melancholy madness 
which arises from inertia. We talk of 
the splendid bravery of genius which 
struggles against almost unconquerable 
odds, which will not let itself be beaten, 
but fights ceaselessly toward the inevita- 
ble ultimate success; but what of the 
infinitely greater courage of conscious 
mediocrity, battling for what it knows 
is sure defeat? 

With such despairful courage, Camilla 
had patiently picked up the broken 
threads of her life, had chosen the most 
potent of her possibilities and nurtured 
it so carefully that she now and again 
achieved some small success, the petti- 
ness of which was as bitter as failure. 

One by one those nearest her by ties 
of blood went away; one by one her 
girlhood friends drifted out of her life: 
some married, some died, some grad- 
ually slipped out of her knowledge and 
remembrance. Day by day she was 
more alone in the great, gloomy dwelling 
that had been the home of her family for 
generations, and to which she, the last 
of her line, clung instinctively, though 
its maintenance was a drain upon her 
slender resources, as its vastness and 
loneliness increased her growing sense 
of desolation. For she was quite alone, 
save for two faithful dusky retainers, 
who loved and protected, even while 
they pilfered from her, after the manner 
of their kind. She was not the sort of 
woman to find solace in the companion- 
ship of cats and canaries, in casual 
intimacies, neighborhood gossip, or the 
pitying patronage of her married friends, 
who felt that in attaining matronhood 
they had achieved the whole duty of 
woman and accordingly viewed the un- 
wedded as aliens. 

But the feminine heart must inevitably 
have something on which to spend its 
largess, else, turned back upon itself, it 


speedily eats out itself and the life it 
supports; and after a time Camilla found 
herself semi-consciously erecting a temple. 
Happily, she had not known the crowning 
bitterness of realizing the unworth of her 
devotion’s object; he had been all truth, 
all honor, all chivalry, and she had thus 
been spared the ultimate pang of dis- 
illusion. She knew she had only herself 
to blame; her own pettiness and pride 
had caused the shattering of her life- 
dream; and inwardly she felt herself, 
like Elaine, “‘ not all unhappy, having 
loved God’s best.’’ So she built her 
shrine — not, indeed, to him, the hus- 
band of another, not to an entity, and 
individual, but to a disembodied ideal 
which yet bore his likeness. For four- 
teen years his portrait — artists de- 
lighted to pronounce his face ideal in 
perfection of feature and contour — had 
stood upon her desk in her own small 
sanctum, unseen by other eyes, un- 
touched by other hands than hers. And 
this, this one outer and visible sign of an 


inner spiritual longing became her very » 


life. 

At first hers had been the bitter cry of 
Faust: ‘‘ Je n’at rien!’’ later this inner 
richness of resource had panoplied her 
poverty against the patronizingly friendly 
assaults of those more fortunate friends 
who bourgeoned in the warmth of human 
tenderness. But as Love had been to 
her always a beacon, a “ child’s dream 
of a star,”’ so still the star shone; and 
though its full effulgence brightened 
another life than hers, yet its reflex 
radiance pierced the utter darkness of 
her despair. 

Often she heard of him, of his achieve- 
ment, of his genius. She never saw 
him; she heard his name spoken only by 
casual lips, yet she knew herself nearer 
to him in spirit than the pretty trivial 
creature who wore his triumphs and his 
jewels with equal complacency. Her 
coming into his life had been a mere 
chance; the outgrowth, largely, of sheer 
desperation at Camilla’s defection; her 
going out of it prettily, painlessly, and 
peacefully, had seemed to him the be- 
ginning of all things. He had merely 
existed during these thirteen years of 
life, cramped, artificial, saturated with 
saccharine, with pretty sophistries, 
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charming silliness and winning depend- 
ence; now, he told himself, he would 
truly live. For of Camilla’s changeless- 
ness he felt sure as of his own. He had 
heard of her rarely; the thought of her 
had been to him variously an inspiration, 
a torment, a haven, a hope. 

So now across a gulf of years of separa- 
tion and physical estrangement, these 
two faced each other questioningly. 
There had inevitably been change, phy- 
sical and psychological, in either. Out- 
wardly, the man’s beauty (Camilla had 
always chaffed at the word as mis- 
leadingly suggestive of barber-block 
perfection, but it was the only adequate 
term) was but mellowed and matured. 
A sterner line here, a heavier shadow 
there, a touch of white in the leonine 
mass of hair above his brow — and that 
was all. She had always reveled in his 
physical perfection, his bigness, his 
beauty — not the cold classic beauty of 
the Greeks, but the regal humanity of the 
patrician Roman — for he was patrician 
first of all; unconsciously, yet eloquently 
and unquestionably, he embodied all the 
traditions of the ‘‘ hoch wohl geboren.”’ 

The woman had aged more perceptibly. 
There were fine lines about her lips, 
patient shadows beneath her eyes, and 
more than a suggestion of silver in her 
hair. Yet, oddly enough, there was 
here none of the wonted pathos of wasted 
beauty. Hers was rather the noble 
dignity of some ruined fane, regal even 
in decay. 

It was he who spoke first, without 
prelude, and quite simply: 

“You will want the whole story first, 
Camilla, won’t you? The whole sordid 
story just as it was, unrelieved by ar- 
tistic touches or glossing over of facts — 
the truth, I take it, and not a tribute to 
the fitness of things. Oh, I know the 
cloak of silence would be more charitable; 
de mortuts nil— and she was my wife. 
But this is no time for concessions to 
chivalry and convention. Think me a 
cad if you will, but — you’ve a right to 
the truth. She was an incident, an 
accident, merely. I was desperate when 
I married her, desperate with misery at 
the loss of you. You know what she 
was — pretty, trivial, clever in a shallow 
fashion, clinging, confiding, full of pretty 
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wiles and coquetries —a very feminine 
type. . . . At first, when I woke up to 
what I had done, it was — pardon me — 
hell, pure and simple. But, cad though 
I was, and half crazed with impotent 
rage and despair, I remembered that the 
fault was mine, and tried not to make her 
suffer for it. After a while it grew — 
bearable. She was beautiful, winning; 
she wore her Paris gowns and my poor 
laurels well; she adorned the place I was 
able to give her; she steeped me in Circean 
sweetness, and so—after a while — 1 
fancied myself in some sort content. 
The starving epicure may subsist on a 
crust, you know. I stifled the cry of my 
soul and made the most of what was mine. 
If, at times, that soul sickened within me, 
if now and again I was half mad with 
regret and longing for that which my 
own cursed folly had put beyond me, I 
wasn’t brute enough to let her see it. 
I don’t think she ever guessed. When 
I felt a black mood coming on, I simply 
went away till the mood passed and I 
felt I could be decent again.”’ 

Camilla had seated herself facing him, 
and was listening quietly. 

‘“* 1 don’t think I was ever quite a brute 
to her,”’ he went on, slowly, “ and in her 
way she was rather a solace to me. A 
man needs a woman’s tenderness at 
times; if he cannot have what he wants, 
he must content himself with what he 
has. But Camilla, Camilla,” the low 
voice had the intensity of a cry, “‘ you 
were my life, the animating power, the 
soul of all my endeavor. If I’ve done 
anything worth while in my art, it is you, 
you who inspired it.”” He looked at her 
with kindling eyes, but her still face 
did not change. 

“You were to me all beauty, all in- 
spiration, all aspiration. My ‘ Galatea’ 
— the worthiest of my efforts, the critics 
say — was you. My “ Niobe” had your 
features — you know I always told you 
your beauty was pure Greek — frozen 
into tense despair; my ‘ Andromeda’ 
had so much the human look of you that 
often I found myself holding out my arms 
to the perpetual prayer of her out- 
stretched hands. Dear, dearest, you 
must see them all, and in them all see 
yourself. All the best that is in me and 
in my art is you. I used to smile at the 
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poet’s dictum of undying love — the 
smile was bitterest stifled with violet 
scented caresses — but it’s true, dear, 
it’s true. Love doesn’t die —it can’t 
die! Always I’ve loved you; I love you 
now; and always I shall go on loving 
you. This isn’t the melodramatic raving 
of a callow youth, remember; it’s the 
mature conviction of a mature man, a 
realization beaten into his consciousness 
under the hammer of suffering; I tell you 
—and I know—that but one thing 
matters, but one. Fame, wealth, honors 
— what are they worth — when there’s 
love? ”’ 

Camilla, who had risen, stood motion- 
less as he spoke. The light that had 
leaped into her eyes when first they fell 
upon his face had flickered out; the 
youth which had, earlier, seemed 
hers had somehow slipped away. Had 
another woman been present she would 
have summarized the change tersely in 
the dictum that ‘“ Camilla looked her 
age.”’ The passion in the man’s voice 
did not touch her. White, still, and 
virginal as the sculptured ‘ Galatea’ he 
had wrought in her likeness, she met his 
gaze with the calm of one who listens to 
the alien speech of a stranger. Her 
quiescence shook him a little. He moved 
a step toward her. 

‘“‘ Camilla,” he said, in his compelling 
voice, the voice she had so long waited 
to hear, ‘‘Camilla?’’ But she did not 
move. Her repression fell upon his 
eagerness like a heavy restraining hand. 

‘‘ Camilla,” he said again, uncertainty, 
entreaty in his tone. She gathered her- 
self together as one waking from a trance. 

“Will you come with me for a mo- 
ment? ”’ she said, ‘‘ Or — pardon me — I 
forget. I am very inhospitable. May 
I offer——-?” He waved the sug- 
gestion aside with angry impatience. 

“Dear,” he said, “‘don’t you remember? 
It has been fourteen years. Don’t waste 
time with trifles. What is it you have 
to say to me?” 

Silently she led the way to the sanctum 
which no one save herself ever entered, 
and where stood her desk, her piano, 
her books — and the portrait. His swift 
glance, roving hastily about the room, 
fell upon and was fixed by his’ perennially 
youthful pictured face. Before the por- 


trait, in its heavy Florentine frame, lay 


a single white flower. Camilla took it 
up, with a faint smile just touching her 
lips. 

“As always,” she said, simply, ‘| 
permit myself so much. Spinsters are 
given to sentiment, you know.” 

“Don’t!” he cried, almost roughly, 
“ Camilla, tell me — —”’ 

She turned swiftly upon him. 

“I will tell you,”’ she said, fiercely, 
“tell you so plainly, so simply that you 
can’t fail to understand. at portrait 
has been my life for these fourteen years, 
years rich in love and fame and success 
for you; it has represented to me friends, 
companionship, all the dear things wo- 
men prize; it has been all, all I had or 


hoped to have, and —”’ her voice broke 
suddenly, “‘ you’ve taken it from me. 
Je n'ai rien!” 


He could only stare at her in stupefied 
silence. 

“All these years I’ve cherished a 
dream —a foolish, pitiful dream, no 
doubt — which fades at the approach 
of the actual. I don’t know how or why 
—but— since you came—it has vanished. 

Dearest, dearest,” he cried, wretch- 


edly, “‘ what have I done? How have 


I changed? What has come between 
us? WhatcanIdo?” 

“I do not know,” she said, with 
simple finality, ‘‘ I cannot explain. All 
these years the dream of you has been 
as a religion to me. I’ve lived each day 
in memory of you; far away as you've 
been in the flesh, you were always near me 
in spirit. Don’t misunderstand. There 
was nothing that she, that all the world 
might not have known. I loved you, 
but I loved you mre not as an 
individual, but as an ideal. The thought 
of you helped 
my life, though I never hoped to see you 
again. This has been my shrine. I’ve 
come here with my loneliness, my dis- 
couragements, my despair, and always 
I’ve found peace and strength. The 
understanding of your answering gaze — 
somehow the picture has always seemed 
animate to me — has helped me to go on 
with the hopeless struggle. You see 
I wasn’t a genius. I had no art to which 
to turn. I longed for human tender- 
ness, the human touch — and I had only 


me, comforted me, filled — 
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this. But now, somehow, the dream 
is shattered. You are not the same. 
The portrait uo longer lives. I am 
adrift. Whether it’s only time’s hand 
which has thrust us apart; whether 
the knowledge of those Circean years; 
whether some lack in me, some change 
in you, I cannot say. I only know that 
it is gone. I don’t care any longer; my 
dream seems folly; I’m desolate.” 

“Dear child,” he said, 
“ it’s the shock, the suddenness of it all. 
I shouldn’t have taken you unawares. 
Don’t vex yourself with problems; don’t 
try to think, to reason yet. Come to me, 
Camilla. Let’s forget it all — the separa- 
tion, the bitterness, the lonely years. 
Dear, give me a chance. Go away with 
me; let me try to make up to you for the 
bitterness of these lost years; take the 
poor gifts I have to offer. I’ve wealth, 
fame, freedom —everything but you! 
Don’t let a mood come between us; re- 
member what we’ve both endured. Fate 
has been good to us after all. We've 
many years of life before us — let me try 
to make those years happy. Dearest 
marry me at once, and let me take you 
away from all this; let me make you 
forget the past in the blessed present. 
Dear? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t tempt me with ‘ the kingdoms 
of this world,’”’ she said, and again the 
smile, half bitter, half patient, touched 
her lips. ‘‘ I know what you offer me, 
fame, wealth, and the devotion of a man 
of whom any woman might be proud. 
Also, my marriage would justify my 
existence in the eyes of my friends, who 
now regard me as a cumberer of the 
earth. I know, too, how doubly desolate 
life will be for me — hereafter. It isn’t 
easy to put all you offer aside. But I’ve 
loved you too well, dear, to regale you 
with ‘funeral baked meats.’ I don’t 
love you now; it’s too late; years of slow 
Starvation have done their work. It’s 
a sort of anesthesia, I fancy; I’m as 
lifeless, as loveless as your sculptured 
marbles. It was good of you to come; 
vet, if only you had stayed away! You 
took my youth, my happiness, my hope — 
forgive me, I realize I’m not quite just 


— but the dream was mine and you 


might have left it to me.” 

“Perhaps,” he ventured, “it may 
return? ”’ 

“Perhaps,” she echoed, wearily, 


“perhaps after a while I can gather 
up the fragments and patch them together 
again. But it will never be the same. 
And now, I think you must go. There 
is nothing to be said — except good by.” 

“I won’t have it so—I will not!” 
be broke out, rebelliously. ‘‘I won't 
give you up. I'll not be beaten by a 
mood. Once before I let you go, but I 
mean to hold you now. I love you; 
I want you; you belong to me. You 
loved me once; you will love me again. 
I will have you! ”’ 

He caught her to him with cruel 
eagerness, kissing brow, cheek, and lips 
with a fierce intensity which must have 
stirred her had there survived a vestige 
of her oldtime feeling for him. But she 
only lay passive in his embrace, unre- 
sisting, but quite ummoved. When at 
last he released her, conscious defeat 
and impotent yearning had smitten 
vouth and hope from his face. 

“‘ Camilla,” he plead desperately, “I 
love you; I want you. Don’t send me 
away.” 

“It’s hopeless, you see,” she said, 
quietly, ‘‘I don’t love you — perhaps 
I never loved you, the real you. Per- 
haps I only loved Love or some * bodiless 
creation’ of my own fancy. I’m not 
given to change. I don’t understand. 
I can’t tell you how or why — but — 
this is the end.” 

“If my unworthiness he was 

ing. 

“I fancy it’s I who am unworthy,” 
she said, slowly, “I can’t find fault or 
flaw in you. Only —only I’ve stopped 
caring. No argument or reasoning can 
quicken a dead love. It’s good by, 
dear,— and for always.” 

No prayer, no pleading, no argument 
moved her. The future stretched gray 
before her, but its appalling desolation 
had no power toshake her resolve. And 
when at last he went away and left 
her to her loneliness, it was less for the 
barren reality she mourned than for 
the shattered dream. 
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By FRANK H. SWEET 


I, 


y VHERE is snow in the Minneso- 
ta marshes, obliterating the ex- 
uberance of life and color that 

characterizes the Mississippi bottom- 
lands in summer, and the wealth of 
red and gokl that dyes them in autumn. 
Uncertain rich fleckings of light and 
shade that magnify details of contour, 
bewilder one no more. Bare limbs and 
naked twigs weave intricacies of 
shadow lace over the snow with start- 
ling distinctness. Frozen reeds and 
glittering rushes stand like wraiths of 
the summer’s cardinal flowers and 
crimson milk-weeds. Miles and miles 
of snow, miles and miles of marsh, 
miles and miles of shadow lace. 

A crooked footpath breaks the 
smooth expanse of snow. In mazy 
windings it steals among the under- 
brush, over ponds, and threads into the 
innermost woods. The morning sun 
traces dainty shadows along its ragged 
edge, shadows set with sparkling bril- 
liants. It seems a thread of Fate spun 
out in these lonely wastes, and that 
only by dire necessity could it lure 
human footsteps into the forsaken 
winter marshes. 

But the man striding along the nar- 
row trail is the embodiment of 
strength and happiness. His tall 
figure in a scarlet felt blouse startles 
one in this white world. The axe on 
his shouulder portends the doom of 
many a goodly tree, and his strong 
stroke will soon reverberate afar, send- 
ing the snow sliding down ash and 
cottonwood trunks. In among the 
trees he disappeared, and with him the 
desolate aspect of the swamps. We 
know there is human life down there. 

Sheer abundance of vital strength 


sent him swinging along as he cast 
calculating glances up along different 
trees. Flinging down his axe, he 
turned to pull off his scarlet jacket, 
when the blithest girl-laugh thrilled 
out on the frosty air, filling the woods 
with echoes. 

“Good-morning, John Erick. Ha, 
ha, ha! didn’t ’spect company?” 

“Good-morning to you. First time 
I ever found a girl down the timber 
this here time o’ day. You quite scared 
me, Rozina.” 

“That’s just what I came for,” she 
replied, from her perch on the leaning 
trunk of a broken tree. 

“How did you know I was here?” 

“Do you ‘spose you’ve been any- 
where the last two years and I’ve not 
knowed it? I knowed you was chop- 
pin’ down here.” 

“Did your pa send you?” 

“My pa? No. Nor Pernilla neither,” 
she gratuitously added. 

“Rozina, what’s up?” asked her com- 
panion, stepping back with folded arms. 

“What’s up? What’s up?” she 
scornfully repeated, “I’ll tell you 
what’s up. I come down here, John 
Erick, to tell you I hate you.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Rozina! You don't, 
neither.” 

“Yes, I do, yes, I do. I—” here she 
broke off with: “Is it true you’re com- 
in’ over next Sunday to talk it all over? 
To set the day? Is it true?” 

No answer. 

“John Erick,” she cried, “is it true?” 

“Rozina—-” 

“Oh, don’t say nothing! I know it’s 
true. But how do you s’pose I feel? 
I tell you Pernilla don’t love you the 
way I do—’tain’t in her.” 

Tals Erick started back with a sur- 
prised ejaculation, but she proceeded. 
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“Why couldn’t you take me instead 
of her? I’m prettier’n Pernilla, and 
you know it. Lots prettier. I'd be 
just as good a wife, and I'll never 
care for anyone else. I can work as 
smart as her. I can weave faster, and 
you remember | was ‘head of her at 
school. I got lots more headmarks. 
Oh, I just hate you and her!” 

John Erick’s blood boiled to hear this 
unabashed little beauty making love 
to him from the old stump, and coolly 
valuing her accomplishments above 
her sister’s; and he retorted, with but 
little chivatry. 

“No, you're not’ prettier, Rozina, 
you're crazy. Come, get down and 


go home.” 

“Be you goin’ to marry her?” she 
persisted. 

“Marry her? You're just right, I 


be, as soon as ever | may. Go home 
now, Rozina.” 

But she kept her perch, biting her 
lips in her excitement, and going on 
hurriedly. “I tell you it wouldn’t hurt 
her much if you give her up. Do you 
know when I looked at Pernilla this 
morning, with her black hair all over 
the pillow, | felt as if I could kill her. 
Do you hear? What would you say, 
then, John Erick? Pernilla won’t care 
for you the way I do, anyhow, that’s 
sure.” And standing a moment on the 
leaning tree, she jumped to the ground 
beside him. 

‘ He drew aside as if afraid to touch 
er. 

“TI could kill myself now,” she cried, 
feeling the edge of his axe and holding 
her wrist over it an instant. Then she 
bent swiftly down, laying her cheek 
against one of his footprints in the 
snow, and, without glancing at him, 
ran quickly homeward, light and noise- 
less as a rabbit. 

The Rosengren home was a log- 
‘ house set in a birch-cove under the 
hills, more than a mile from the river 
marshes, and when Rozina reached it, 
the sunshine had scarcely peeped over 
the bluff that both morning and after- 
noon shut off most of the winter sun. 

Her mother and Pernilla were taking 
a rag carpet from the loom. 
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Pernilla lifted the roll in her long, 
beautiful arms, threw it down, and, 
with a touch of her foot, sent it across 
to the opposite wall, leaving a strip of 
the bright new web smooth laid on the 
white floor. With loving pride she 
looked upon this product of her own 
labor—her own cutting, sewing, dye- 
ing, spinning, and weaving. 

“Mother, Rozina—do you like it?” 

Mrs. Rosengren tied and retied the 
blue and yellow checked herchief on 
her head, as she reiterated unstinted 
praise. 

“I was married many a year before I 
had a yard of carpet,” she said. 

“Would green warp have been pret- 
tier?” suggested Pernilla, dubiously. 

“Child, no. If you want it to fade, 
wish it was green warp. When at 
last I got my first carpet, I wove the 
rags into green warp, and you never 
saw nothing fade so quick as that warp 
turned into pink and yellow.” 

Pernilla was down on her knees to 
cut away a knot, and remained kneel- 
ing at the end of the carpet, caress- 
ing the pretty stripes and turning her 
head from one side to the other, look- 
ing for knots. 

“Isn’t this red and white twist 
pretty? And who'd a thought that 
blue dress ’ud be so handsome in a 
carpet?” 

“It feels real bright to the foot,” 
said her mother, carefully stepping on 
a stripe of “hit and miss”at the other 
end. As this foot of Mrs. Rosengren 
was encased in a very solid, well-sea- 
soned, shining wooden shoe, it might 
be questioned just what sensation of 
color could penetrate her substantial 
foot-gear; but Pernilla, too, was sure 
it felt nice to the foot. 

“Hoey, now, womenfolks! Is the 
carpet done? Sure if it ain’t fine! 
Seems, Pernilla, as if you’re kind of 
mean to put so much time on a thing 
like that, and get your ma to help, 
and after all sneak off with it to an- 
other man’s house. Ain’t your pa’s 
house got a room good enough for it?” 

Stepping out of his wooden shoes, 
he walked all over the carpet. Per- 
nilla laughed merrily and threatened 
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to snip into his stout blue stockings 
with -her scissors. | 

“Hi, there!” he cried, capering 
around. “Goin’ to chase your old pa 
off o’ it, too! Be careful, or I'll get a 
mortgage on this here fine carpet and 
keep it to home.” 

After jumping around some more, 
cutting a ludicrous figure in his snuff- 
brown homespun clothes, he sat down 
on the carpet roll and stamped, approv- 
ingly, with his stocking feet on the gay 
stripes. 

“T s’pose as John Erick’ll have to 
take off his stockings, too, before he 
puts foot on this, eh?” 

Pernilla, still feeling for knots, 
laughed out a little, “O, pshaw!” 

“Ma,” asked Rozina, later in the day, 


“where’s the aniline? I’m goin’ to 


color some rags.” 

“What for?” 

“For my carpet,” replied the girl, 
curtly. 

“Your carpet?” 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to make a carpet as 
well as Pernilla, if I ain’t goin’ to be 
married.” 

-And color rags Rozina did all after- 
noon, planning designs of crimson and 
white stripes as she dipped the ma- 
genta skeins and hung them all around 
the walls oi what was known as “the 
shanty.” 

During the spring, all Swede Creek 
settlement talked of the approaching 
marriage of John Erick Peterson and 
Pernilla Rosengren; of the fine wed- 
ding there would be, and of the clothes 
the Rosengren women were making. 
Claus Rosengren had thrived since he 
came to America. These two beauti- 
ful girls were born to him in the Min- 
nesota woods, and now that Pernilla 
was going to marry, she should have 
an outfit worthy of him. 

They drove twenty miles in a lumber 
wagon to Meadow Falls, to buy what 
they actually could not manufacture 
themselves. As is was, the sheep hud- 
dling among the charred stumps on the 
side of Old Rattlesnake bluff furnished 
a good part of the outfit in way of 
dresses, stockings, and shawls. For 
wasn’t Mrs. Rosengren the only person 


in the settlement what could weave 
shawls, as well as marvellous dress 
fabrics that were all purple or green in 
one light and shining gold in another; 
material all from these same scrubby 
sheep? 

Coming to Swede Creek now, you 
will find white dresses common. ‘The 
girls flit up and down the paths of 
Rattlesnake and Ow! Point to the log 
church, to quilting bees, to surprise 
parties, clad in dainty white gowns 
and embroidered suits that come from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Not so 
then. That was long ago, just after 
the war, and none of the girls in Swede 
Creek had white dresses. 

But hadn’t Mrs. Rosengren been a 
maid-servant at the clergyman’s in her 
own native parish in Sweden? And 
when his daughter, Miss Wilhelmina 
Ulrika Unonius, was married she wore 
white. So white dresses they bought; 
some fine, soft, all-wool delaine, more 
dainty than any goods they had ever 
before seen, and consternation fell up- 
on the whole settlement when they 
heard it. Even the young men asked 
John Erick if it were true. 

But when Betsy Johnson put on her 
shaker to run over to tell Annie An- 
derson about that Pernilla’s hat, it 
seemed as if it couldn’t be true. 

“A spinkin-spankin new hat, kind of 
tall and all covered with frosting like 
the frozen snow,” she said. 

“Who'd ever!” ejaculated Annie. 

“And a big red flower in front. Don’t 
b’lieve 1’d want one.” 

“Rozina's awful sick, though,” added 
Annie. “Ain’t she thin? I think it’s 
wicked to go on so ’bout clothes when 
her sister’s so down.” 

But poor Rozina was sick; such a 
cough. 

“I’m *sure as you catched cold the 
day you dyed them rags,” said her 
mother, as she watched her through a 
hard spell. 

In the wedding she had no interest, 
and Pernilla tried to keep her own 
happiness out of sight. 


II. 
In all Swede Creek, time was now 
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reckoned with reference to the wed- 
ding, and somewhat more than a 
month before that local date, John 
Erick came to tell Pernilla that their 
house was finished. 

Spring was here. That very morn- 
ing Old Rattlesnake had changed 
color, inaugurating the witching scene 
' that lasts but three or four days in 
every Minnesota May—the fairest, most 
fascinating day to watch the bluffs. 
It is when the birches leaf out, when 
the new foliage hangs like misty sug- 
gestion about the silver stems; when 
patches and stretches of pale ethereal 
green transform the hillsides, bringing 
into cameo-like relief the sylph trunks 
of the trees, that “conceal and half re- 
veal” themselves amid the sacred halo. 

Up the bluff, along the ravines, out 
on the spurs, is massed the cloud-like 
color that scems the spirit of the heavy 
foliage of summer. Just three or four 
days it takes for the birches to dress 
themselves, to invest their dainty limbs 
with the folds of fragrant gauze, to 
veil themselves in the delicate green. 

Such was the blithe aspect of the 
hills about the new house when John 
Erick went to tell his black-haired 
sweetheart that it was ready, all ready, 
even to tables and chairs. 

The next day he was going to the 
Falls to buy the most important article 
of household furniture, a stove. Next 
to the wonderful white hat, the -pros- 
pective stove excited greatest interest; 
for, wouldn’t Pernilla have to learn it 
all over, how to cook, bake, and brew? 

Rosengren and the hired men were 
fishing down in the bottomlands, and 
Pernilla asked John Erick to stay as 
late as possible. 

“Because,” she whispered, “we're 
afraid to be only womenfolks, as Pa 
got money to-day, and it seems I can’t 
think of nothing else.” 

Some “fellows from Wisconsin” 
(Swede Creek technical term for their 
brethern dwelling across the Missis- 
sippi) had paid. Rosengren several 
hundred dollars on old debts that he 
had had no hope of collecting this year. 
His wife and girls were the only ones 
who knew it, and with him had shared 
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the anxiety of secreting it in a safe 
place. It had been successively put in 
several places: in a sack of wool, in 
Pernilla’s new rag-carpet, in a copper 
coffee-pot, and even in an old wooden 
shoe. But his anxious mind conjured 
forth particular dangers connected with 
each one or these, and at last he de- 
posited it in a tool-chest in the barn, 
much to the consternation of Mrs. 
Rosengren, whose sense of security 
bore an inverse ratio to his own on 
this, as on all occasions. 

So John Erick stayed, and they drank 
fresh-brewed beer sitting on the crazy 
little stoop that hung like a wasp’s 
nest on the log wall. This same drink 
is known as “molasses beer,” and is 
as harmless as buttermilk. They drank 
a whole pitcherful of the renowned 
drink, and then went up on the shanty 
roof to look for the fishers off on the 
bottomlands. An occasional gleam of 
the torches flickering, wavering down 
in the darkness of the overflowed 
meadows, was all they saw. 

John Erick could not stay very late 
on account of preparations for the next 
day’s trip, and with various injunc- 
tions from Mrs. Rosengren not to 
spend too much money on the stove, 
and a sweet farewell to Pernilla out 
by the birch-rail fence, he left them. 

The May night was heavy with the 
scent of young leaves and unseen buds, 
and John Erick’s life was a thing of 
joy to him; a strong, buoyant per- 
sonality revelling in love. 

The next morning, as the first blue 
wreaths of smoke floated from the 
capacious chimney, Rosengren strode 
into the kitchen with colorless face, 
and his teeth chattering in consterna- 
tion. 

“The money’s gone—it’s gone,” he 
gasped. 

“What do you say, Rosengren?” an- 
swered his wife, faintly. 

“T say you've put it somewhere—or 
it’s gone.’ 

“T hain’t touched it. Be you sure?” 

“I looked over every nail in the 
chest.” 

The girls came from the barnyard 
with foaming milk-pails, and he ex- 
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citedly met them at the door with the 
news. 

“And I felt of it the last thing be- 
fore I went fishin’, and slept out there, 
too,” he groaned. 

“T don’t see,” said Pernilla. “No one 
knowed it; and John Erick was with us 
till late, knowin’ we was skeery.” 

Rosengren was tearing up and down 
the room, feeling frantically in his 
pockets, in hope of finding the bills 
there, and muttering under his breath 
various vague threatenings ; but at Per- 
rilla’s words he turned on her with 
an evil light in his narrow brown 
eyes. 

“*Knowin’ you was skeery?’?’ What 
be you talkin’ about, girl? Do you 
mean to say, do you mean,” he hissed 
in a whisper, “that John Erick knowed 
about the money?” 

Dumb horror seized the girl. 

“Answer me.” 

“Why, yes,—I asked him to stay for 
that.” 

“You did—did you? A pretty 
weddin’ you'll have,” and vouchsafing 
not another word, he strode off down 
the valley road. : 

Rozina, silent, sat by the fire, white 
as the milk foam, while Pernilla sank 
down by the table, moaning as she 
buried her face in her arms. But little 
was done at the Rosengrens that day. 
One pail ot morning’s milk was for- 
gotten out under the trees. Pernilla 
went to John Erick’s house, and Mrs. 
Rosengren wondered and wept. 

The whole settlement was afire with 
the news. Women put on hasty head- 
gear and ran to glean rumors at neigh- 
boring hearthstones. So quickly did the 
news spread that half the households 
held council over Klockan elfva kaffe 
(Eleven o’clock coffee). 

John Erick did not go off to buy the 
new stove, and before the sunset lights 
spanned the swollen Mississippi, Per- 
nilla’s lover was in jail. 


ITI. 


For days, for weeks the Mississippi 
waters had been rising, crowding back 
over the bottomlands, overflowing the 
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wooded marshes, and forming a lake 
in the heavy timber. 

A yellow sunset cast long shadows 
quivering across the amber depths of 
the. watery waste. The course of 
Swede Creek, like a current, was out- 
lined by rows of young willows out 
in the lake, that waved lazily toward 
the grove growing downward in the 
yellow water. Black and yellow, black 
and yellow, the waters filled all the 
clearing, and all the timber, splashing 
in little dreary waves and ripples 
against oaks and cottonwoods. 

Rosengren and the hired man ap- 
peared on a high bank, carrying a boat, 
an awkward old affair, which they 
managed to get down to the edge 
of the water. 

When the water comes up into the 
timber, the farmers find good fishing 
o’ nights in their own fields, so to 
say, and an hour after sunset, the flash 
of lanterns about the old boat re- 
vealed Rosengren, the hired man, and 
Pernilla preparing for the sport. 

From a tin cylinder filled with kero- 
sene, several wicks gave forth a glar- 
ing yellow light, tempered as to in- 
tesity by dense clouds of smoke and 
soot. This apparatus was sometimes 
carried, and sometimes fastened by a 
long pole to the side of the boat. 

Pernilla took the oars and with 
strong, steady strokes rowed the old 
flat-bottomed boat into the clearing, 
as the men, with spear in hand, 
watched for the fish among the grass 
and leaves. 

Anon they took the wagon road, 
spearing pickerel and catfish right in 
the wheel-ruts, or rowed across a little 
triangular patch of winter wheat whose 
sparse blades bode small harvest. 

“Not. very heavy grain here,” said 
Rosengren, “but—” and he stabbed a 
fine rock-bass as a compensation from 
Nature. 

As the boat stole along the edges 
of the heavy timber, the torch threw 
ghastly lights into the watery vistas 
among the trees, and owls hooted in 
the sacred recesses of the tree-tops as 
the fishes splashed through the shallow 
water. 
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Far to the East, over the distant 
Wisconsin Hills, shimmered a trem- 
bling radiance. Silvery lights illumed 
the fleecy fretwork of white clouds 
that grew brighter and brighter with 
opalescent edges, until above the dull 
forest rose the waning moon of May. 
Down over the watery waste of the 
bottomlands streamed the glory of the 
sky spiriting forth troops and platoons 
of willow shadows, oak shadows, reed 
shadows, and grass shadows to dance in 
spectral silence over the dark, restless 
waters. 

Running up in shallow places, the 
men often got out and waded off with 
torch and spears, leaving Pernilla 
alone in the dark. 

Several times they pulled up on some 
grassy islet, tipped the boat to pour out 
the water, and silently resumed their 
slow way. 

In the centre of the clearing was a 
large half-finished hayshed. The rise 
of the river had stopped the builders, 
and there it rested like a Noah’s ark on 
the face of the deep. 

They were edging along its pole 
foundations, but it proved too hard 
to row through wet grass, so the two 
men walked up the shallows to pursue 
their prey. 

Pernilla, from the shadow of the hay- 
shed, watched them stride cautiously 
off, peering intently under every leaf 
and ledge. She was glad to be out in 
the night air. Her fevered being was 
in a whirl of passion and sorrow, and 
as she rowed back and forth over the 
silver-bocaded waters of the woods, 
she had been thinking of her wedding, 
of her lover so unjustly accused, of his 
calmness when arrested, of the same 
old question, “Who took the money?” 
She was tired of thinking, of wonder- 
ing, of crying. 

hen she felt in the dark that a form 
was near her and, speechless with ter- 
ror, hear her name. 

“Pernilla, Pernilla. Sh—sh—it’s me 
—John Erick.” 

“You? you? I thought you were—” 
she faltered. 

“Yes, yes, in jail. But I ran away to 
see you I must find out if you think—” 
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“Oh, hush! The men are coming 
back. Don’t let them find you. Please 
go,” she whispered, excitedly. 

“But you must tell me—” 

“Go, go! I'll come back to-night 
again—will you stay?” 

“Yes—for heaven’s sake don’t let 
them find my boat around on the other 
side.” 

The men were back. Pernilla was 
all a-tremble. 

“I’m cold, father, let’s go home.” 

“Pretty soon, but fish is plenty to- 
night. See what a pickerel!” And he 
threw down upon the slimy mass of 
small fish a grand old monster that 
reached half the length of the boat. 

“Fifteen—sixteen pounds, anyway,” 
he gleefully added. 

Pernilla heard with dismay their 
plan of going around the hay-shed. 

“I’m stiff as an oar sitting here, 
father, and cold, too, with my feet 
down in them nasty fish,” she cried. 
“Let me change work if you’re going 
to fish more.” With this she snatched 
the torch from the hired man, and 
there was nothing for him to do but 
take the oars. 

They pulled around the northwest 
corner, and Pernilla’s keen eyes de- 
tected John Erick’s boat off in the 
shadows. Leaning heavily against the 
side of the boat, she gave it a lurch, 
screamed, and dropped the torch in the 
water. 

John Erick, from his perch up in 
the rafters of the shed, chuckled heart- 
ily at the girl’s skilful manoeuvre and 
at the ejaculations of the disappointed 
men, as they fished around in the water 
for the old tin cylinder. 

Pernilla sat down with a little ner- 
vous laugh, saying: “Let’s go home, or 
the boat might tip again, and you'd 
lose your fine pickerel. I think ‘twas 
him sent the light down.” , 

Home they went, leaving all the fish 
except the big pickerel in the boat till 
morning. When Rosengren fastened 
this great prize to the spear, slinging 
it over his shoulder, the fish reached 
below the top of his boots, and was 
heavy enough to make the way seem 
long. 
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Pernilla thought the house never 
would get cuiet, for with cooking coffee 
for the men, talking about the big 
pickerel, and with getting to bed, all 
was not still till after midnight. 

Then, tucking a little gilt-edged 


- Testament into the bosom of her dress, 


she went. As the ladder-like stair 
from the girl’s room in the loft came 
down in the bed-room, she had to let 
herself out by way of the shanty roof. 
She wished the moon were not so 
bright, but silent as the moonlight it- 
self, she slid down among the morn- 
ing glories and young wild-cucumber 
vines. Swiitly she ran down the lane 
toward the bottoms, filled with un- 
utterable thought. How clear it came 
to her that not for a moment had she 
doubted John Erick’s innocence. But 
now, now, what was this hideous, 
stifling doubt? He has run away, run 
away—everyone would think him 
guilty. He could never be cleared, see- 
ing he had run off. 

Breathless, she sank down in a cor- 
ner of the rail-fence. The whole 
length of the lane was white with 
amelanchier bushes—the beautiful 
Juneberry—all in bloom. Right over 
her hung its dainty, loose racemes, 
catching the May dew on their quiver- 
ing tassels, that vibrated white and 
fragrant with every river breeze. The 
faint, exquisite odor seemed to soothe 
her fevered heart, and the whippoor- 
wills sang incessantly up the bluffs. 

Pernilla pulled the Teatensent from 
her dress. Every young person in this 
good Lutheran settlement had one just 
like it, given as this was by the min- 


ister at the time of confirmation. Its 


brass clasps glittered in the midnight 


- moon, as she murmured: 


“He'll surely tell me right by this, 
surely ;” and putting it back, sped on 
her way. Past fences and gates, 
stumbling over stones, everywhere 
brushing off the evanescent white stars 
of the amelanchiers, she at last pushed 
out the heavy old boat. As the oars 
dipped into the cold night waters, she 
shivered to think she was alone in the 
dark marshes. 

What if John Erick were not there? 


But he was waiting for the boat. 

“You're a fine girl to come down 
here.” 

“Is there a dry place inside?” she 
asked. 

They climbed to a pile of lumber by 
the large opening for the future door, 
and she gave him a little pail. 

“Here’s some coffee for you; I’m 
fraid it’s cold.” 

“Why, what a girl you be! But I 
ain’t agoin’ to drink it till I give you 
that, and that, and that,” he said, rap- 
turously kissing her, “for turnin’ out 
that torch the way you did. I seen 

ou.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” laughed she, 
only thing to do.” 

She sat silent while he took his 
coffee, then impetuously threw her 
arms about him and cried as though 
her heart would break. At last she 
sobbed out: 

“Oh, John Erick, do you know it was 
four weeks from to-day we was to be 
married ?” 

He took off the little shawl she had 
on her head and smoothed her waving 
hair, at first fearfully, then with tender 
confidence. 

“Poor girl—you poor girl!” 

She could not ask questions; she 
couldn’t say she was glad he ran away, 
she did not know what to say. What 
if he were guilty? Then she had better 
drown herself than be here with him. 

“But why did you come to the hay- 
shed?” she asked. “You couldn’t know 
I’d be down here.” 

“I was comin’ up toward the house 
after dark,” he replied, “but when [| 
seen the men and the boat I knowed 
I’d have to stay here. And here I set 
watchin’ the light travel ’round among 


twas the 


the trees and down in the water, an’ 


all at once I heard you laugh, Pernilla. 
You can’t reckon what that laugh 
meant to me. It was before the moon 
came up, and over there in the dark, 
to the edge of the clearin’, I heard my 
sweetheart laugh. After that, I tell 
you, I watched every move of the 
boat.” 

“But it is dreadful that you, you—” 
she could not speak on that subject. 


> 
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“Yes, yes. it is too bad, but it must 
come out al: right,” he said, hopefully. 
“You didn’t think I took the money, 


Pernilla?” 
“Oh, no, you couldn’t,” she quickly 
rejoined. But her tones had that in 


them which seemed bent on reassur- 
ing herself, and John Erick felt every 
drop of blood tingle with anguish. 

“Pernilla, Pernilla, I swear I didn’t. 
I say you must believe me.” 

“I do. [I do. I was longin’ to hear 
you say it.” Whereupon, pulling out 
the Testament, she added, timidly: 
“Would you be willin’ to put your hand 
on this and say it? I believe you any- 
how, but I’d feel so sure.” 

John Erick unhesitatingly took the 
book, but for a few moments was silent. 

“Come over to the door, Pernilla, 
where I can look in your eyes and say 
it—yes, with my hand on the book.” 

As he fastened and unfastened the 
little brass clasps, she said: 

“It’s just like yourn, ain’t it? See 
my name.” 

They leaned out together into the 
moonlight to read the inscription, when 
Pernilla started back in little dismay, 
for the name was Rozina’s. 

“I took it by mistake for mine. Poor 
Rozina, she’s real sick.” 

John Erick started. Vividly came 
before him that bright winter morn- 
ing down in these marshes, when she 
was the picture of health. But a few 
rods off was the spot where she waited 
for him, and word for word her wild 
talk came back. 

“Pernilla, do one thing for me. Let 
me see your long black hair—won’t 

ou? I’ve heard ’em say it’s the finest 
ead o’ hai1 they ever seen. Please, 
I'd like to think of it.” 

“Why, John Erick, would you?” 

“Please do.” | 

“Yes, yes, if you want it.” 

uickly she let down two heavy 
braids, beginning to undo them. 

“It’s handsome, it is—let me undo 
One,” said John Erick. 

Shaking out the rich, wavy mass, it 
fell to her knees. He reverently lifted 
part into the moonlight, letting it fall 
through his fingers, thinking all the 
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while of Rozina’s words. At last he 
said, slowly: 
“Pernilla, you’re the best girl in the 


settlement, but you're the prettiest one, 


too. I’m ’most ’fraid of you with that 
handsome hair.” 

“Why,” laughed Pernilla, “it’s the 
same hair I’ve always had.” Then, 
after a briet silence, and very soberly, 
“Don’t forget, John.” 

“You hold the book, Pernilla.” 

Severely solemn as a priestess, she 
stood in the white square of moonlight 
that shone on the new lumber, shone on 
her hair, on her brow, on the little 
Bible. John Erick knelt before her, 
laid his right hand over the book, while 
with his other he held one of hers, and 
sincerely swore that he was innocent. 

Then Pernilla bent over him and 
slowly kissed him as her silky tresses 
swept about his shoulders, sinking to’ 
her knees beside him; and he folded 
her sweet face against him, kissing the 
throat as soft and white as a plum 
blossom, and her lips as red as a car- 
dinal flower. 

But the moon sloped toward the 
western bluffs, and soon the girl said: 

“IT must go; but tell me, John Erick, 
what you are going to do?” 

“Me? Why, I’m goin’ back to the 
fort as fast as I can,” he answered. 

“The fort? To jail?” she ejaculated. 

“Of course, where else should I go?” 

“Folks don’t generally run away to 
—to just get put back again,” she re- 
joined. 

“See here, did you think I was goin’ 
to sneak out o’ the country like a thief? 
No, sir! Not havin’ done nothing bad, 
I ain’t goin’ to sneak off.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” commenced Per- 
nilla, but stopped, afraid of betraying 
herself. 

John Erick laughed a little. “Oh, 
now, that’s the worst of all. My 
sweetheart glad I’m going to jail!” 

“Now, John Erick—” 

“Pshaw! I just see now what you’ve 
been ’fraid of. Keep up heart, Pernilla, 
I feel so strong and well, and knowin’ 
I’m innocent makes the world bright, 
anyhow. Can’t we live this down? 
Can’t we be happy, anyhow?” 


To be continued. 
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SWITZERLAND — II. 


By GEORGE PRESBURY ROWELL* 


NE comes to learn, after a time, 
that the temperature of a region 
is not always regulated precisely 

in accordance with its nearness to or dis- 
tance from the equator or the north 
pole. We always think of the North 
as the cold region and ignore the fact 
that we are quite as well cognizant that 
the South is just as much so if taken 
in the same proportions. Northern New 
Hampshire is a cold region in winter and 
a land of frosty springs and early autumns. 
Nearly every winter there will be days 
when the thermometer marks more than 
seventy degrees below the freezing point, 
yet no point in New Hampshire is as far 
north as Montreal and no point in Switzer- 
land extends quite so far south as Mon- 
treal, which is in the same latitude as 
Venice. 

Notwithstanding its more southerly 
situation, New Hampshire is a poor coun- 
try for fruits, producing little in that 
way, while Switzerland grows grapes, 
cherries, plums of excellent variety, de- 
licious melons, figs, olives. Its apples, 
however, are nothing to brag of. It has 
walnuts of the variety we call English, 
chestnuts galore and fully ripens the 
hazel-nut that in New Hampshire rarely 
or never fills out to full maturity. The 
frost has killed the delicate garden 
flowers before the end of September in 
Northern New Hampshire, but in the 
most northerly sections of Switzerland, 
in October even, roses bloom out of doors 
and the banana plants and small palm 
trees used so profusely for ornamental 
purposes are not yet removed to the 
winter. quarters where they will be pre- 
served for embellishing the grounds next 
year. The principal lakes fail to freeze 
over in the coldest winters and although 
of late years the country is becoming a 
resort for the enjoyment of winter sports, 


* We are pleased to be able to announce the authorship of this interesting article as above. 


yet the localities thus favored are not 
many and are mainly situated at altitudes 
approaching or exceeding that of the 
summit of Mt. Washington. 

Wild strawberries are to be had quite 
late in August. They resemble the field 
variety found in New Hampshire in June 
and early July but do not equal them in 
juicy deliciousness and flavor, being 
rather dry and suggesting the taste of the 
not much thought of flowering raspberry 
which New Hampshire school children will 
eat but never gather for the table at home. 
The delicious red raspberry, which in the 
White Mountains can be bought at ten 
cents a quart in August and forms such a 
delightful addition to a bowl of bread and 
milk, has a poor substitute, in sparing 
quantities, but no one ever sees a pail full 
of them. The same story can also be told 
of the blueberry. The pretty little moun- 
tain cranberry that makes such an appro- 
priate relish for a broiled ruffled grouse, in 
New Hampshire, seems to abound in 
Switzerland, but I had no opportunity to 
test its quality on the table. 

Although such a little country, Switzer- 
land is divided into twenty-two States, 
or Cantons, each as separate and distinct 
as the States of our American Republic. 
Some of these are almost pure democracies 
in their method of government, all the 
people coming together at specified dates 
and passing upon questions of moment 
and policy almost in the precise manner 
adopted in a New Hampshire town meet- 
ing. Some of the Cantons are not much 
larger than a New Hampshire township 
but these, like our Rhode Island, have a 
vote in the upper house of the Federal 
Legislature quite the same as that ac- 
corded to a neighbor with ten or twenty 
times its area and population. The body 
that corresponds to the Senate in the 


United States has forty-two members. 
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The lower house has about four times as 
many, but is still less than half as numer- 
ous as the legislature of the single State 
of New Hampshire although representing 
ten times as many people. Not every- 


body knows that the legislature of New 


Hampshire is the most numerous legis- 
lative body in America. Maybe no other 
similar body in any part of the world ex- 
ceeds it in numbers. The New Hamp- 
shire man who lives out his life without 
ever having been called upon to repre- 
sent his neighborhood in the State Leg- 
islature has every reason to consider that 
his merits have been neglected, and that 
he has, so to speak, lived in vain. 

In Switzerland the State owns the rail- 
roads and railroads abound there. It 
would appear that there is nothing that 
the Swiss are not ready to attempt in the 
way of railroad building, and whatever 
they attempt they achieve. If a moun- 
tain side is too steep for the necessary 
grade, the engineer cheerfully tunnels into 
the mountain itself and fixing the circuit 
to accord with his desires, describes a 
spiral, or two or more of them, and comes 


out cheerfully the necessary number of 


feet above the track by which he entered, 
and then if need be repeats the process 
over and over again. There are places 
where, from a car window, one may look 
down on as many as four separate sections 
of the track over which the train has run 
and almost within a stone’s throw from 
the position from which the observation 
is made. No other country is so thickly 
cobwebbed with railroad track as Switzer- 
land, and no one seems to know that such 
a thing as a railroad accident ever 
occurred there. 

They have one delightful arrangement 
there to encourage trade. For a speci- 
fied, not very large sum, one may have a 
ticket with his photograph on it and with 
that he may, for a month, for three 
months or an entire year, ride at will on 
any and all the roads of the country, or 
the steamboats on the numerous lakes, 
until he has satisfied his ambition for 
moving about or worn himself out in the 
effort. 

It has been said that the Swiss State 
owns the railroad. In New Hampshire I 
have observed that the railroad appears 
to own the State. New Hampshire does 


not have the system of a ticket that will 
permit of perpetual riding without in- 
crease of cost, but it has something that, 
for those who can avail themselves of it, 
seems absolutely more admirable. To 
such an extent as to be most noticeable, 
everybody in the State that is of any par- 
ticular account rides at will on the rail- 
roads without any ticket with or without 
a photograph attached. To such an 
extent is this the case that it sometimes 
seems that for a New Hampshire man to 
buy a railway ticket is to proclaim him- 
self an habitual stay at homer or a person 
of no particular account. The system has 
one disadvantage however, for if railways 
run irregularly, or make a practice of not 
opening the station until too late for a 
passenger, if a stranger, to procure a 
ticket, or if the station is shut up before — 
the train that is due comes in and no in- 
formation vouchsafed to such as would 
know the reason why, no man of much in- 
fluence in the neighborhood can be in- 
duced to protest, because according to 
those who are inclined to comment on the 
matter, “he knows on which side his 
bread is buttered.”’ 

One thing about Swiss railways is par- 
ticularly admirable. The windows are 
made of thick plate glass without frames. 
They slip up and down in a plush-lined 
groove which permits them to move 
easily but holds them firmly in any 
position desired. A metal handle, con- 
veniently attached, permits instant and 
easy action whenever desired. 

In Switzerland are the largest tunnels 
which have yet been made in all the 
world. One exceeds ten miles in length. 
The traveler has constant occasion to 
admire the thoroughness with which the 
work of construction is carried out. 
Sloping banks are grass covered. Where 
there may be danger of land slides or 
falling rocks, solid masonry is put in 
often to an extent that seems incredulous. 
The stations are embellished with flower 
beds and everything is in order. The 
Swiss appear to waste nothing, but to 


‘hesitate at no expense to accomplish 


whatever will be convenient, useful or 
beautiful. 

Switzerland is a land abounding in 
rivers, brooks and torrents. This gives it 
unlimited water power, convenient for 
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producing the electric power so useful in 
propelling the numberless mountain rail- 
ways of the cog-wheel variety, all pat- 
terned more or less after the one original, 
which set the example for all the world 
when it first accomplished the ascent of 
Mt. Washington, the king bee of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Land is too valuable in Switzerland to 
make it advisable to leave the streams 
at liberty to roam about at will. Asa 
consequence they are confined within 
narrow limits with a thoroughness and an 
amount of masonry that elicits continual 
wonder. The banks of the Rhine and the 
Rhone are paved with great stones, all 
adjusted with care and nicety, and 
walled in to.a height sufficient to guard 
against overflow in time of greatest flood. 
In the case of brooks and smaller streams, 
and the routes of the torrents that come 
from occasional storms and the melting 
snows of spring, not only the sides but 
also the bottom is composed of solid 
masonry constructed with so much care 
as to make it appear indestructible. 


Doubtless they do need repair from time | 
to time, but if they do they get it, for 
I saw no case where any immediate repair 
seemed to be needed or imminent. 

It is to its mountains, its glaciers and 
mountain scenery that Switzerland owes 
its fame as a resort for tourists. The 
mountains overrun the State extending 
beyond. Outside its borders there is the 
so-called Saxon Switzerland on the north, 
the Austrian Tyrol on the east, the 
Italian highlands and those of Savoy on 
the south. Probably when one thinks of 
Switzerland the mountain that first sug- 
gests its name to mind will be Mt. Blanc, 
and Mt. Blanc and the famous Valley of 
Chamonix are not in Switzerland at all, 
but over the border in Savoy. 

New Hampshire has one mountain that 
is more than six thousand feet high. It 
has no glaciers. Switzerland has a good 
many mountains that are more than 
twelve thousand feet high, and several 
hundred glaciers that cap them or line or 
decorate their sides. ose who are 
familiar with New Hampshire in spring- 
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time know that when the snows are 
mostly melted and gone there still remain 
in hollow places on the hill or mountain 
sides where deep snow lingers, sometimes . 
for weeks, even through the month of 
June. If one should approach such a 
snow patch, a small stream would be 
found exuding from its lowest end. If 


that patch of snow were large enough and 


deep enough, and if it were connected at 


the top or sides with similar patches, also 
too deep and 
wide to permit 
of being thawed 
and disappear- 
ing before the 
snows and 
frosts of an- 
other winter 
should come to 
not only stop 
the waste but 
even add to the 
accretions of 
last year still 
greater accre- 
tions, then that 
patch of snow 
would rise to 
the dignity of 
being a glacier. 
The nearest to 
any thing of this 
sort in New 
Hampshire is 
the snow-bank 
in Tuckerman’s 
Ravine which 
sometimes lasts 
nearly the sum- 
merthrough 
but eventually 
succumbs be- 
fore autumn. 
Wherever there is a glacier it gives rise 
toastream. The lordly Rhone traces its 
origin to the Rhone Glacier. The Rhine, 
and maybe every stream in Switzerland, 
may be tracked to sources in some re- 
spects similar. The glacier itself is called 
a river of ice, and is known to actually 
move and at a rate possible to determine, 
being regulated by the formation of the 
ground that composes its bed. Gravity is, 
after all, the principal motive power that 
propels the ice stream. It is a pretty big 
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subject. New Hampshire is full of proofs 
that it once had hundreds of glaciers but 
it hasn’t any now, and Switzerland has a 
lot of them, so in this respect there is a 
wide difference. 

When we read of the perils of mountain 

climbing, of Alpine Clubs, of exposures to 
cold and hunger and see in the church 
yards of Swiss villages whole rows of 
graves bearing the names of this one and 
that one, “ Perished on the Matterhorn” 
killed by falling 
stones, we are 
inclined to won- 
der what it is 
all about. Then 
as we read still 
more of the 
glorious views, 
the sunrise and 
the sunsets on 
the mountains, 
the air and the 
appetite that 
adds zest to 
the enjoyment, 
we feel tempted 
to make a trial 
of the joys of 
-mountaineer- 
ing, and regret 
that the present 
is not a conven- 
ient time to 
make an essay 
at it. That 
there is some- 
thing very real 
about it no one 
can doubt, but 
the cog-wheel 
railways, with 
electricity for 
motive power, 
are rapidly placing the mountain peaks 
at the disposal of whom ever has the price 
of a railway ticket and a capacity to sit 
still for a few hours. 

The saving practiced in Switzerland 
of everything that would serve as fuel 
is equalled by the economy to be noted 
of whatever will furnish food for cows 
and goats. Wherever a bit of grass 
grows it is gathered and the process of 
mowing, drying, raking and housing 
seems to go on early and late. The short 
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grass, combined with what seems to be 
an infinite number of other plants, is 
mowed with a scythe and swath quite 
different from those used in America, 
the swath being no great variation from 
a straight stick with one handle adjusted 
where it will do most good. The scythe 
is precisely the kind which, in pictures, 
we see old Time carrying on his shoulder. 
It also used to have place in the pictures 
which in the earlier part of the last 
century used to—and maybe still do— 
illustrate the head pieces that adorned 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, or the page 
of it specially devoted to the month of 
July. That it is an effective instrument 
cannot be doubted by any one who has 
seen it in use in the hands of a Swiss 
woman or man, more often a woman than 
a man perhaps. It cuts closer to the 
ground that is common with us—a wide, 
clean swath. Doubtless no mower has 
had more or longer experience than 
Time has had to enable him to choose the 
instrument best adapted to his work, 
and certainly no one cuts closer or leaves 
fewer standing spears after he has passed. 

Cows, in Switzerland, are evidenly 
the staff of life, and they seem to be 
everywhere, and such beautiful, gentle 
creatures they are too, and living on 
such terms of amity and even intimacy 
with the people. They are large, fine 
animals, in color suggesting the Jerseys, 
in size and structure the Short-Horns. 
In summer they graze on hillsides so 
steep that it would seem that a misstep 
would be fatal; in winter they have shelter 
in chalets constructed in places conveni- 
ent for housing the hay produced upon 
land smooth enough and sufficiently 
accessible to be mowed. The hay rack 
is by no means always called into requisi- 
tion for housing the fooder. When 
enough has been raked together, and is 
sufficiently dry to be safely stored, a 
great piece of strong white cloth is used 
to make it into a mammoth bundle, and 
a woman or a man, more commonly a 
woman, elevates it to the shoulders and 
trudges away, always down hill to the 
place where it is to be deposited for the 
winter. One rarely sees horses or oxen 
used as beasts of burden in Swiss fields, 
but cows are so used, both in pairs or 
singly, and very well they do their work, 


and quite contented they seem to be 
while doing it. 

I never saw a cow in Switzerland that 
did not seem well fed and in good con- 
dition, and maybe never one that did 
not have a bell attached to her neck 
unless yoked or harnessed for work. 
The cow bells of Switzerland are an in- 
stitution to be noted. Different fashions 
and patterns prevail and in some 
places they are so large as to be compared 
to church bells. These are now of the 
modern pattern such as used to be used 
to announce dinner in American boarding 
houses or luraber camps where a consider- 
able number of boarders had to be sum- 
moned from varying distances. It is 
explained that the noise made by cata- 
racts, waterfalls and torrents necessitates 
these great bells. I had an opportunity 
to._measure some one day and found the 
opening of the larger ones no less than 
ten and a half inches in diameter. That 
still larger ones have been used, and may- 
be still are, was indicated by specimens 
exhibited at a hardware store of bells of 
the older time, one of which I measured 
and found its bulge to be sixteen and one- 
half inches across. The strop or belt 
which supports the bell and the buckle 
with which it is adjusted were also 
notable, being of substantial material 
and workmanship, the strop varying 
in width from three or four to, in one 
case that I measured, eleven and a half 
inches. I never saw any one strike a 
cow or speak to one in a loud or harsh 
voice. It is interesting to see the cows 
come home through the village streets 
at milking time. Calmly and quietly 
they make their way, passing fruit 
stands and venders of this thing and that 
so closely as to touch or almost touch, 
but evoking no attention and doing no 
harm unless one chooses to be annoyed 
by the everlasting tinkling of the seem- 
ingly numberless bells, some of which, 
however—many of them—have very 
musical tones. 

The streams of Switzerland do not all 
have the crystal clearness to be noted 
in those of the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, for a stream of glacial origin is never 
clear. The glacier in its slow movement 
crushes and grinds rocks to powder and 
the water that flows from it has a milky 
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not unlike the soap suds 


ap 
which the washer woman’s tub displays. 


Such a stream never loses all of this fine 
sediment until it has passed through or 
at least rested some time in the bosom 
of a lake. “Are there fish in these 
streams?’ I ask of a native who speaks 
a little English. “Yes,” I am _ told, 
“but they are hard to catch.” The 
streams look very inviting to those who 
are fond of sport with the rod, and 
among the thousands of tourists there 
are many of these. A license is generally 
required before one may whip the streams, 
but this is granted on terms not specially 
exorbitant, and first and last, I think I 
may say, I watched dozens, yes, hundreds 
engaged in the fascinating pastime. 
Not only was this true of the streams, 
but also equally so of the lakes and lake 
sides. I lost no opportunity to note the 
angler’s luck, approached, when I could, 
to note what store had been acquired, 
and had been six weeks in the country 
and began to believe I should leave it 
without once seeing a fish caught or a 


fish that had been caught; but Fate did 


not so order, for one evening on Lake 
Lugano, just at sunset, I saw a man 
actually land a chub or dace, or some- 
thing of the sort, of not much less than a 
quarter of a pound i in weight. I devoted 
much attention to that fisherman then, 
but history did not repeat itself. He 
caught no other fish nor did any other 
man or boy take one in my sight while 
I remained in Switzerland. And yet 
there are fish there and good ones too. 

On several occasions I was served 
excellent brook-trout of the square- 
tailed variety with the carmine dots on its 
sides, which we admire so much It was 
the genuine thing. In. the White Moun- 
tains the brook trout at hotel tables is 
conspicuous for its absence or its tendency 
to be limited in size to an ounce or two 
and in number to the unit. Fifty years 
ago this was not so, but thirty years ago 
the condition had begun to exhibit 


itself. There is no better hotel in the 
White Mountains or in the world—if you 
have the price—than the Waumbek 
at Jefferson. In its early days, when it 
had passed out of the hands of its founder 
and had not come into those of its 
present conductors, I spent a night there, 


and on the breakfast bill of fare read the 
words “brook trout.’”’ I ordered brook 
trout and the well-intentioned waitress 
brought me one. It was not a trout 
but a small chub, something larger than 
my finger. It was early in the season, 
the water in the streams was still cold 
and the fish hard and firm while its 
multitude of bones were so small as not 
to be noticed in the process of mastica- 
tion. It was good and I desired the 
waitress to bring me another “trout.” 
She reappeared and placed before me a 
small yellow perch. It had been properly 
skinned, was nicely browned, the edible 
part yielded readily to the fork, parting 
from the strong backbone and the only 
criticism I had to make was that there 
was so little of it. Appetite still prevail- 
ing, I hesitatingly appealed to the nice- 
appearing young woman to know if 
she could procure for me still another 
trout, and as she seemed quite willing, 
I ventured to ask that it might be of the 
same sort as the last, offering the con- 
spicuous backbone as a sample of what 
was wanted. The man does not know 
what is good if he is not contented with 
a breakfast of well-prepared yellow perch, 
unless, as in my case, the number is 
limited. The young woman vanished 
and quickly returned with the tail half 
of a small pickerel that when alive and 
well would have weighed perhaps a 
quarter of a pound. e pickerel, in 
New Hampshire, if of moderate size, as 
most of them are, is a delicious fish, and 
with it I completed the most satisfactory 
breakfast of brook trout I ever had at a 
White Mountain hotel. 

There are exceptions to all rules and to 
most statements of fact, and I must not 
neglect to state that at The Balsams, 
at Dixville Notch, a New Hampshire 
resort that is not as much visited as it 
would -be were it not situated some fifty 
or more miles north of the usual White 
Mountain resorts, one may have brook 
trout, all he wants of them, and they will 
be fresh from the water the night before 
and have lain stark and stiff in cold 
spring water during the hours of darkness, 
and thus acquired sufficient rigidity to 
enable them to lie still and not curl and 
double up during the process of frying 
in the fat of the delicious New Hampshire 
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hog which is the right and the only right 
material for frying a trout. Most fishes 
are best broiled, but a trout should always 
be fried unless of unusual size; but in 
Switzerland they insist upon boiling 
trout even if they are not very large. 
They come to the table with mouth 
open, fins protruding, tail twisted around 
and presenting a horrible, fierce appear- 
ance that can only be partially concealed 
by a plentiful application of the excellent 
sauce Hollandaise that is sometimes 
served with it. Fishes that appear in 
Coats of Arms and other Heraldic devices 
have, I think, always been boiled. 
Those that appear in religious devices 
and on steeples and weather vanes are 
always fried. 

From what has been said it must not 
be supposed that there is really any 
deficiency of fish in Switzerland. The 
Mediterranean is not far away and the 
Swiss lakes produce great numbers not- 


withstanding the result of my observation 
of the ill success of the fishermen I saw 
attempting to lure them from the water. 
Lake Geneva is said to furnish no less 
than twenty-one varieties, among them 
being as good salmon as can be had 
anywhere and notably in great numbers 
one most delicious fish known as the 
Ferra which seems nearly akin to the 
delightful white fish taken in Superior 
and the other great American lakes, 
and like the white fish, the Ferra, after 
you have it, cannot be eaten too soon. 
My meaning will be illustrated by a 
conversation reported by two disciples 
of Roger Williams who, while attending 
a convention of the preachers of their 
denomination at Chicago, walked by the 
lake shore and made conversation with a 
fisherman who was preparing his catch 
for market. Noticing the silvery sides 
of a fine specimen, one asked the man 
what fish it was, and he innocently 
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replied, “We call ’em Baptists.” That 
struck the clergyman as a curious coin- 
cidence and led him to inquire how that 
name had happened to be accorded, and 
to his inquiry the fisherman replied with 
perfect seriousness, “I don’t know, unless 
it is because they spile so soon after you 
get them out of the water.” 

It is often remarked that the Swiss 
are by no means a handsome people. 
If that much be admitted it may be 
asserted, on as good grounds, that they 
are in no respect of repulsive or objec- 
tionable appearance. I mever saw a 
Swiss, man or woman, who did not 
impress me as being in some way a rather 
attractive sort of personage. Probably 
their average height is a little less than 
that of the English, Americans or 
Northern Germans, corresponding in this 
respect pretty closely to the French and 
Italians. 

Outside of the cities most of the people 
one sees are herders or tillers of the soil, 
and as this work is shared by the women 
quite as much as the men, the women 
undoubtedly do come prematurely to 
exhibit signs of hardship, the marks of 
overwork, and to seem prematurely old. 
It does not appear that the absence of 
men doing field work indicates laziness 
or inaction on their part, but that the 
majority of them are away from home, 
engaged in other work which may be 
relied upon to procure actual money, 
which to the farm worker and herdsman 
would seem to be rather hard to come by. 

No children seen anywhere present a 
more pleasing appearance than those of 
the Swiss. It seems to be an established 
truism that the prettiest pictures of 
childhood require humble surroundings, 
= of such there is no lack in Switzer- 
and. 

The Swiss are model hotel keepers. 
Hotel keeping is the principal source of 
profit in their country and the art is 
inherited from father to son. They 
become used to people from every part of 
the world and seem to acquire languages 
readily, which is not to he wondered 
at when we reflect that in their congress 
the business is conducted in four lan- 
guages; that they have for nearest neigh- 
bors France, Germany and Italy; that next 
to the Germans more Americans visit 


them than of any other single nation, 
with English people a close second. 

Switzerland has three cities with mure 
than a hundred thousand population, viz : 
Zurich, Basle and Geneva. Outside of 
these the other places seem to be com- 
posed mainly of hotels and boarding 
houses. Zurich, by the way, has nearly 
two hundred thousand people. It was 
interesting to observe that the name of 
the second city, Basle, is pronounced 
precisely as the late Samuel J. Tilden 
denominated or was said to denominate 
the receptacle in which he kept his funds 
for political uses—“ b-a-r-l.”’ 

A good deal has been told from time 
to time about the cretins of Switzerland, 
sort of helpless idiots, thought to abound 
in the remote passes and mountain 
dwellings and of the horribly objection- 
able goitre, a sort of gigantic wen of a 
flexible or semi-movable character of 
which it has been spoken that the Swiss 
women carried the goitre over one 
shoulder and the baby on the other. 
In my two months of travel over the land 
I saw no cretin and heard of none, and 
the only specimen that I thought might 
be the goitre, that came under my 
observation, was not on a Swiss but an 
Italian woman. 

First and last the Swiss impressed me 
as what we in America would call nice 
people. Many of them live in what 
might be called poverty, but it is a self- 
respecting, self-supporting kind of 
poverty, a system of living upon little 
but of earning that little, making it 
suffice and being contented, and main- 
taining a quiet dignity in the enjoyment 
of it. Not once did I see any one begging 
in Switzerland. I saw many that might 
appear overworked, but none that seemed 
to be underfed. On the part of the girls 
and young women there seemed to me 
to be almost an absence of anything like 
coquetry. They seem to be of a pleasant 
and cheerful manner and to look upon 
marriage and a life of industrious work 
as a matter of course, to regard an attach- 
ment of the sort likely to terminate in 
marriage as something to be expected 
as much as the successions of the season, 
and about which there is no more occa- 
sion for concealment or shamefacedness 
than is felt or exhibited by the birds in 
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‘the pairing season. I saw men and 
women performing hard, unpleasant, 
exhausting work, but saw none who 
appeared to be ashamed of their employ- 
ment or to imagine that its performance 
entailed any lack of dignity or self- 
respect. 

The amount of masonry seen in Switzer- 
land is a cause of never-ending amaze- 
ment. 
occasional torrents in time of storms 
and melting snows are walled in and all 
in a most thorough manner. Where a 
road approaches too near a steep decline, 
the exposed side is supported by a wall 
of solid masonry, and that wall is just 
as extensive as the case requires whether 
its height be ten feet or ten times ten. 
Railroad bridges of stone span streams 
on arches whose height is measured by 
the hundred feet. House foundations are 
of stone. So too are the houses of the 
towns and larger villages. One is sur- 
prised, too, to note to what an extent flat 
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stones are even used for roofing, and 
very effective roofs they seem to make, 
although they lead one to wonder what 
would happen if the rafters should give 
way some fine day. 

When one notes the enormous amount 
of this ever-abounding stone work and 
then sees a dozen men engaged upon the 
building of a wall and notes the slow 
motion of the hammers and drills, the 
chipping off here and smoothing a bit 
there until it seems that a whole day is 
being devoted to the shaping of a single 
stone, it would not seem that the world 
is old enough to permit of the construc- 
tion of all the work one sees; and yet, 
if one continues to watch the wall 
builders he will be surprised to note the 
considerable evidence of progress which 
each day’s work exhibits. We all know 
that the busy bee brings an almost 
infinitesimal quantity of honey as a 
result of a flight over maybe the space 
of a mile or two, but at the end of a 
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season the continued industry of many 
workers produces prodigious results. 

Switzerland is an old country, one of the 
oldest of which we know anything, and 
this wall building and ing has 
evidently gone on for centuries. It 
has always been well and thoroughly 
done, and evidently the frost does not 
exert the same destroying influence upon 
such work that it would in the climate 
of New Hampshire, for there are in- 
stances where old castle walls are still 
erect after withstanding the exposure 
of more than seven hundred winters 
of frost and rains and melting snows. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of stone work exhibited and the fact that 
the mountains are mainly composed 
of rock, it is amazing to note an almost 
entire absence of stones upon or about 
the cultivated fields. In New Hamp- 
shire the fields seem to produce a new 
crop of rocks every time the surface is 
stirred by the plow, but this is no longer 
the case in Switzerland. They have 
all been picked off and utilized, and one 
fails to find rock heaps piled up to clear 
the land or in loosely laid stone walls 
which tumble down every winter in the 
Granite State until they become much 
wider than they are tall. Division walls 
or fences or even hedges are very rare 
in Switzerland. The confines of pro- 
prietorship are evidently understood and 
respected without this expensive device 
which not only costs much labor and 
money, but occupies and thus withdraws 
from cultivation much of the surface 
of the land. It has been said that there 
are few farms in New Hampshire that 
could be made to produce at sale money 
enough to build anew the fences that 
stand upon them. In Switzerland that 
p= is almost wholly avoided. 

e lakes of Switzerland are among 
its most charming features. There are 
several of them that are in the neighbor- 
hood of forty miles in length. Even 
the famous Italian Lakes Como, Lugano 
and Maggiore have half their area within 
the borders of Switzerland. The Swiss 
lakes are, most of them, of great depth, 
the bottoms of more than one being 
below the level of the sea. The surfaces 
of few of them are frozen over in winter, 
of the larger ones never. In the waters 


of a lake the grayish milky water of 
streams of glacial origin become pure 
and bright, and as the atmosphere 
partakes much of the Italian characteris- 
tics the lakes have the blue so noticeable 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
They are beautiful almost beyond expres- 
sion. They furnish means of cheap and 
easy transportation, their shores are 
densely populated. The lakes are great 
attractions to tourists. As a consequence 
of all these conditions they are constantly 
threaded by swift, comfortable steamers 
going hourly from point to point and 
almost universally black with people. 
That thing impresses one constantly 
in Switzerland. Where on earth do all 
these people come from? Where do they 
live? Howdid they gethere? What will 
become of them all? Where can they 
sleep to-night? 

Much as the lakes are appreciated, the 
waterfalls do not seem to count for much. 
Not that they are not fine, or that there 
are not plenty of them. They are vastly 
numerous and splendid, but there are 
so many of them. When a considerable 
brook leaps over a cliff and falls a thou- 
sand feet, in a single cascade, to the 
valley below, one is impressed that its 
neighborhood would be convenient for 
a morning shower bath unless a boulder 
of more or less weight should happen 
just then to be washed down. When a 
whole river gushes out of a round hole 
in the mountain side with the same force 
and manner that would be expected if 
delivered from-atiron pipe, it is notice- 
able indeed, but one so despairs of making 
any one understand about it who has not 
seen it that one is very little tempted 
to talk about it. To follow a stream 
through a gorge the sides of which stand 
three or four hundred feet perpendicular 
on each side and come so near together 
that the two sides actually touch in 
places may make one gasp and his 
experiences at places may make him 
determine to bring an umbrella if he 
comes again, but when the entrance is 
blocked by a great hotel and bath house 
through which he must pay a fee to pass, 
and in passing see several ae guests, 
eating, drinking beer, Jaughing and 
experiencing the joys of living, he may 
decide he would prefer a more quiet glen 
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not so remarkable, but where his com- 
mune with nature would be less disturbed 
by the presence of too much humanity. 

The falls of the Rhine are the most 
remarkable in Europe and are very grand 
and beautiful. In the way of waterfalls, 
and gorges, and lakes, there is no com- 
parison whatever to be made between 
New Hampshire and Switzerland. The 
White Mountain Notch or Dixville Notch 
would never get a star (*) mark in 
Baedeker’s Guide (meaning worthy of 
special notice) if situated in Switzerland. 
Lake Winnipiseogee might possibly be 
so distinguished, but no waterfall in the 
State would get any special mention if 
in fact it were mentioned at all. The 
Connecticut, the Androscoggin and the 
Merrimac do pretty well for rivers, but 
they do not stand any comparison with 
the Rhone and the Rhine. 

There seems an almost total absence 
of wild animal life in Switzerland. On 
a mountain top in the southern part, on 
a hot sunshiny day, I saw four lizards 
and these were the only undomesticated 
four-footed animals that I saw alive 
and atliberty. The chamois undoubtedly 
exists but in limited numbers. He is 
a small species of wild goat and is never 
happy unless he can climb up on some- 
thing. Two specimens confined in a 
small park under my bedroom window 
at Chamonix, attracted my attention. 
Within the enclosure was a steeple-like 
structure composed of artificial stone. 
No small boy would attempt to climb 
the thing without a ladder, 
chamois seemed to devote all their spare 
time to it and to walk around and up and 
down not only with ease but apparently 
without any thought where a foot was 
to be put down or what should be done 
with it mext. Beside these two I saw 
or heard of no others. Occasionally 
a skin was offered for sale, at a con- 
siderable price, but it was neither valu- 
able nor attractive. 
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From the number of carved wood 
bears made in Switzerland one would 
conclude that bears abounded there, and 
maybe they did at one time but that is 
not the case now. The capital of 
Switzerland is Berne, and no more attrac- 
tive place does any one need to see, and 
bears compose the coat of arms of Berne, 
and the city has for hundreds of years 
maintained a bear pit, and still does so, 
where one may go and see quite a number 
of well-fed specimens, and may feed them 
with carrots, bought at his own expense 
from a market woman who keeps a 
supply close by for the accommodation 
of the charitable public. “Are these 
bears from Switzerland?”’ we ask of 
a woman who sells picture cards at a 
stand near by and talks a little English. 
“No,” she answers, “they come from 
Russia. There are no bears in Switzer- 
land now.” 

On the mountain heights there survive 
marmots of about the size and general 
appearance of our New Hampshire wood- 
chucks, maybe somewhat larger. They 
are plump-lookin gfellows. One day 
I saw a dead one brought down by some 
hunters. The carcass seemed, he 
to have a value of about a dollar e 
flesh was said to be edible but “better 
smoked’’—probably about as edible as 
our woodchuck or hedgehog. The skin 
he thought to be worth about tencents. I 
saw stuffed specimens in several museums 
and two live ones in a cage in a small 
hotel park. In the same park, in a cage 
together, were a black and a gray squirrel 
and nearly a dozen deer, about half of 
them being white. This was all the wild 
life I saw in my two months of observa- 
tion, as applied to four-footed beasts. 
Not a mouse or a rat came under my 
observation. I don’t believe these would 
get much to eat in Switzerland, for the 
people want it all. They do not starve 
but neither do they waste nor neglect. 


(To be continued) 
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THE POETIC NAPOLEON 


By F. P. STEARNS 


O great man is complete without 
N the poetic element. It is to be 

found in Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address, and in Sumner’s solemn affirma- 
tion before the Senate: “‘ Thank God 
for Massachusetts! ’’ It was in the poetic 
element that Demosthenes surpassed 
Cicero, and perhaps Webster. Victor 
Hugo wrote to Garibaldi in his high- 
flown manner, ‘‘ There was a lyre in the 
tent of Achilles. Aischylus fought at 
Salamis, and Dante at Campaldino. 
Frederick the Great sent his verses to 
Voltaire, Heroes or Poets.” There 
was not much poetry in Frederick, al- 
though he was fond of scribbling verses, 
and Bismarck was also a rather matter 
of fact character; but Napoleon was 
charged with it; although he may never 
have composed a couplet. His am- 
bitions and successes were poetic, and so 
were his failures; even his misdeeds (or 
mistakes) have that appearance. His 
whole life was like the rising and setting 
of the sun. His actions were poetic; 
he talked poetry; he was continually 
meeting with poetic adventures; his 
whole life was an epic, and some hun- 
dreds of years from now it might become 
the subject of as grand an epic as 
Dante’s “ Inferno ”’ or Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost.” 

The early incidents which Madam 
Junot relates of him have a poetic char- 
acter,— the Pussin Boots story, and his 
mercifulness to Sallicetti because he 
had taken refuge in the house of Napo- 
leon’sfriends. Then what a picture we 
have of this young artillery officer, with 
the big head and tapering figure, giving 
the word of command — only one word— 
which puts an end to the Reign of Terror 
in France. Again we see him in Italy, 
like Thor fighting the giants, driving 
armies before him, two or three times the 
number of hisown. We see him leading 


his men across the bridge of Lodi, and 
rescued by his devoted followers from 
the swamps ot Arcole. Homer represents. 
Achilles as fighting in impenetrable 
armor, which is his way of saying that 
the hero was protected by divine inter- 
vention, and it seems as if nothing less 
could have saved Napoleon in his eighteen 
Italian battles. 

His Egyptian expedition was like the 
voyage of Ulysses. He eluded the Poly- 
phemus Nelson, who proposed to shut 
him up in an iron cage like Bajazet, and 
looking up at the stars he said to the 
atheistic scientists about him, “ You 
may talk, gentlemen, but tell me who 
made all that,’— memorable words. 
When his regiments were drawn up for 
the battle of the Pyramids, he said to 
them: ‘“‘ Soldiers, forty centuries look 
down upon you.”’ Like Moses of old, he 
led them across the Red Sea, and saved 
them from drowning by the miracle of 
his marvelous brain. He gives up his 
horse to a wounded soldier, and walks 
through the desert with his infantry. 
He learns from an English newspaper 
of the defeat of Moreau in Italy and the 
perilous condition of France, and he flies 
to the rescue of his country, like a lover 
to his sweetheart. He overturns the 
incapable directory, establishes a sound 
government, and scatters the enemies 
of France to the winds. Five times he 
does this, in the space of fourteen years. 

Crossing over the Alps he stops to 
listen to the tolling of a monastery bell. 
‘“* How sweetly that bell sounds,”’ he says, 
“in this desolate region.”’ Savary 
found him in the midst of the defeat at 
Marengo, before the final victory, lying 
on the ground and quietly studying a 
map of Italy. He replies to the envoys of 
the Venetians, “Your government is 
superannuated. I will have no more 
Senate, no more inquisitors. I will be 
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an Attila to the Venetian state,’”’— in- 
cluding the history of Venice in a single 
Shakespearian sentence. Soon after he 
had disposed of their superannuated 
government the population of Venice 
doubled its numbers. 

One of the finest of the Napoleonic 
anecdotes, and the most significant in its 
character, is one that he told Las Casos 
of himself at St. Helena. He was going 
on a journey to Italy, when walking be- 
side the carriage up the slope of Mount 
Talare, he overtook an old woman, 
hobbling with a crutch, and said to her, 
‘My good woman what are you doing 
here, in this wild place? ”’ “‘ I have come,” 
she replied, ‘‘in the hope of seeing the 
Emperor Napoleon when he passes by.” 
“What do you care for him,” said the 
Emperor again? “‘ You have only ex- 
changed one tyrant for another. It was 
formerly tyrant Louis, and now it is 
Napoleon.” ‘“‘ No!” responded the old 
woman. ‘There is a great difference. 
Napoleon is the Emperor of the people.” 

Here he breaks off and leaves us in the 
dark as to whether the old dame 
discovered the identity of her chance 
acquaintance, but we may presume that 
she finally did, and that she raised her 
apron to her face to conceal the tears 
of joy. 

It was Napoleon’s practise (and I have 
never heard of another commander 
who did the same) to ride over his battle- 
fields after a victory to see that the 
wounded men were properly cared for. 
This, of course, greatly endeared him to 
his soldiers, but it would be thinking 
evil to consider that he did it on that 
account. He was riding over the bloody 
field of Wagram in this manner, when 
he came upon the dead body of a colonel 
who had done him an illturnin earlier 
years. ‘“ Poor fellow,” said Napoleon, 
“there he lies; and I wish he knew that 
I had long since forgiven him.” A 
little farther he found a grenadier lying 
on his back with a bullet hole in his fore- 
head, and the lower part of his face cov- 
ered with dirt from the explosion of a 
shell. The Emperor alighted from his 
horse and wiped the dirt from the man’s 
mouth and nose with his handkerchief. 
The soldier opened his eyes, recognized 
Napoleon, and wept. What a sight that 


must have been to him — his last on 
this earth. 

On another battlefield he came upon a 
dog mourning over the body of his dead 
master, an Austrian officer, and Napoleon, 
speaking of it afterward, said, ‘I was 
almost ashamed to think that the devo- 
tion of that poor dog affected me more 
deeply than anything else there.” Yet 
many others would have felt as he did; 
and it is a poetic picture that we have 


here —Napoleon stopping his horse to 


reflect on the attachment and unhappi- 
ness of a poor dog. 

Then, the burning of Moscow! None 
but the French army and its commander, 
who called.it the grandest, most terrible 
sight ever beheld by man, witnessed this. 
It was a presage of their coming mis- 
fortunes. Sixteen years of wuninter- 
rupted success had reached its climax, 
and now the change of fortunes was to be 
sharp and sudden. Napoleon’s plans 
continued to be good, but some accident 
always interfered to prevent their real- 
ization. 

Armies alone could not defeat this man. 
The first battle that he really lost, 
although he had rather the worst of it 
at Esling, was the battle of Liepsic, 
the most terrible battle of modern times. 
Napoleon was heavily outnumbered, but 
it was the desertion of the Saxon contin- 
gent of fifteen thousand men who went 
over to the enemy with sixty cannon that 
did the mischief. The transfer of such 
a force to the opposite side was of less 
consequence than the disarrangement of 
Napoleon’s plans, and its disheartening 
effect upon the French. Yet the first 
day he gained some slight success and 
held possession of his ground. On the 
second day both armies rested from ex- 
haustion, and in order to bury the dead. 
Napoleon and his marshals rode over the 
field. It wasa terrible sight. Every face 
was dark, and Napoleon was the first to 
say, ‘ We shall have to retreat.”” On the 
third day he drew up his army* in the 
concave order, and waited for the allies 
to attack him. His position was not a 
strong one, but all the nations of northern 
and eastern Europe were hurled against 
it in vain. At nightfall his line was no- 
where broken. The battle was lost, but 

* Nov. 4, 1813. 


From the Tate Collection 
THE HORACE VERNET PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON I, 


Napoleon was not defeated. That even- 
ing he said to Murat, “ I foresee that you 
will desert me— but I forgive you.” 
At daybreak he commenced his retreat, 
but the premature blowing up of a bridge 
left one third of his army at the mercy of 
the enemy. Murat deserted him with 
nearly twenty thousand men, and the 
Bavarian general, Von Werder, with 
more than that number. 

The king of Bavaria even contem- 
plated a hideous proceeding. In order to 
curry favor with his former enemies, he 
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ordered his army to the Rhine to inter- 
cept Napoleon and make him a prisoner; 
but the French soldiers were so enraged 
at being debarred from their own coun- 
try that they flung themselves upon the 
Bavarians like tigers, slaughtered thou- 
ands of them and severely wounded their 
commander, Von Werder. Murat, who 
tried a similar game, was also defeated 
in Italy by Prince Eugene, the mag- 
nanimous son of Josephine Beauharnais. 

It should always be remembered that 
Napoleon made overtures for peace, after 
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the second day’s battle at Leipsic, but 
this customary right of the vanquished 
was refused him. Neither should we 
forget the names of his marshals who 
remained constant to their duty in these 
dark days of fortune. They were chiefly 
Davout, Soult, Ney, Bestrand, Berthier, 
McDonald, Victor, Grouchy, Vandamme, 
and Gesard. Marsena’s heart was true, 
but he was now an invalid and retired 
from active service. 

Read Thiers’s account of the campaign 
of 1814, all the more poetic from the 
prosaic nature of the politician, who has 
here given us the plain, unvarnished facts 
that speak so eloquently of themselves. 
That little army of heroes contending 
against five times their own number, 
fighting ten battles in six weeks, never 
fairly defeated, and several times vic- 
torious, but losing strength even by 
their victories — when has history seen 
the like of it? Under similar conditions 
the army of Murat melted away like 
spring snow, but we do not hear of any 
desertions from Napoleon’s ranks, hope- 
less as his soldiers may have considered 
the cause, for which they spent their 
-blood. At Montmerail Napoleon cap- 
tured one fourth of the Prusso-Russian 
army, and with an adequate force would 
have utterly destroyed it. At Mon- 
treux he defeated the Austrians, and 
drove them back to the boundaries of 
France; but his army dwindled from 
fifty to forty thousand, and from forty to 
thirty-three thousand. 

All this time he was endeavoring to 
make peace, ready to accept any terms 
that would be honorable to France; but 
as often as he agreed to the offers of the 
allies, they raised fresh objections, until 
it became evident that their peace con- 
gress at Soissons was only intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of the people. 
Napoleon must have felt at this time like 
a man who is hunted by bloodhounds, 
and the ineffectual dose of laudanum 
at Fontainebleau was the natural out- 
come of it. 

Again we behold him on the island 
of Elba. The allies have not kept their 
faith with him. They have taken his 
wife and child from him; they have con- 
fiscated his property; they have not paid 
the stipend which they agreed for his 
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support. He has escaped the Count 
d’Artois’s assassin bya trifling accident. 
Wellington has proposed to the Congress 
of Vienna to have him removed to the 
Azores, and to have Murat removed 
from the kingdom of Naples,—a most 
shameful breach of trust and good faith, 
without which the battle of Waterloo 
might not have taken place. What is 
Napoleon todo? Shall he submit tamely, 
and await the fate before him, or shall he 
make one last desperate plunge for in- 
dependence? If he can regain his throne, 
even for a short period, he will be able 
to provide for his brothers and ‘their 
families.* 

In this hard dilemma he consulted 
his mother, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, and she said to him, “‘ Go, my 
son, and may God be with thee.” Every 
one knows the story of that wonderful 
return —the most marvelous of his 
exploits. How he wound his way like a 
hare through the dangers that sur- 
rounded him,— how the army that was 
sent to capture him went over to him, 
and his soldiers wept when they saw him 
again; how the Bourbons and Talley- 
rand fled like frightened deer at his 
approach! The army was with him 
and the people were with him, but the 
shrewder sort of men feared only too 
correctly that his triumph would be 
of short duration. There was no one to 
receive him at the Tuilleries; and as he 
entered those great silent halls, he felt a 
chill come over him, and he said, “ This 
is a fine escapade I have made.” Yet 
it was a triumph in its kind. 

After Waterloo, when Napoleon was 
leaving Paris for the last time, a crowd _ 
of mechanics and laborers gathered about 
his carriage and cheered him as it drove 
away. Poorcreatures,’’ he said, what 
do they owe to me? I found them poor 
and I have left them poor.” Nothing 
else brings us so near to the heart of 
Napoleon as this statement — his sym- 
pathy for those who labor and are heavy 
laden, that a large proportion of man- 
kind are destined to this, and that it is 
impossible to prevent it. The life of a 
soldier is much to be preferred, even with 


*In his last letter to Joseph, in 1814, Napoleon 
admonished his brothers to observe the strict- 
est eConomy. 


its risk of death or mutilation, to that of 
the coal miner, the marble worker, or the 
thread-lace maker. 

The German soldiers who had been 
promised constitutional government if 
they would conquer Napoleon, were 
greatly disheartened on their return 
home to find that the old order of politics 
was everywhere to be restored. Old 
Bliicher talked about ‘those rascals,”’ 
and Goethe’s son openly declared that 
the Germans had driven out their greatest 
benefactor. It is more than probable 
that the king of Prussia would have kept 
his word to the Prussian people if he had 
not been intimidated by Metternich and 
Lord Castlereagh. The liberal reforms 
instituted by the king of Wiirtemburg 
and the duke of Weimar were immedi- 
ately suppressed by the Holy Alliance. 

There are many, even among Napo- 
leon’s admirers, who have failed to realize 
the true nature and makeup of the man. 
Dr. Ropes, whose excellent work on 
Napoleon always deserves consideration, 
once said‘ to me: “I do not consider 


- Napoleon personally interesting, and I 


doubt if he was an agreeable companion. 
I have friends whom I believe to be much 
more interesting than Napoleon was. 
He was a sort of great, rough Silas 
Lapham.”’ Nothing could be farther 
from the mark. It is doubtful if any 
Frenchman would much resemble How- 
ell’s ideal Westerner; as for Napoleon, 
his mative gentleness, kindliness, and 
amiability were almost feminine. Besides 
this, he was a man of superior refinement. 
Josephine once thought to entertain him 
by introducing a diminutive dwarf into 
his room. The dwarf was brought in in 
a covered basket, but Napoleon was not 
pleased at the sight of this abortion of 
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nature. ‘Take him away!” he said, 
“Tt is horrible.’ What an improve- 
ment since the time when a dwarf and a 
jester were considered essential to a royal 
household. 

His manner became more dictatorial 
in course of time, but his numerous cam- 
paigns did not roughen him up, as they 
did Frederick the Great. He disliked 
Rabelais and all indecent conversation. 

He was remarkably patient for a man 
who had such a heavy burden on his 
shoulders —or rather on his brain. 
That he sometimes lost patience is not 


‘surprising, but his well-known bursts of 


anger were more often assumed than 
real. It was the readiest way by which 
he could produce the impression he de- 
sired. He once slapped a soldier in the 
face and then pardoned him for striking 
an officer. The fellow had been court- . 
martialed and condemned to be shot. 

Readers of the ‘“ Voice from 5t. 
Helena’”’ will remember that on one 
occasion Surgeon O’Meara having a 
fit of indigestion, bled himself for it, 
according to the absurd medical practice 
of the time, the consequence of which 
was, that when he went to pay a visit to 
Napoleon he fainted and fell flat on the 
floor. On coming to his senses he saw 
the Emperor bending over him with an 
expression of anxious solicitude whith 
he never forgot. As soon as he was in a 
condition to return to his quarters, 
Napoleon ordered one of his attaches to 
accompany him for fear he might have 
another fainting spell on the way. 

Napoleon was kind to thousands; 
but the remarkable part of it is that a 
man could be so kind and yet see men 
dying about him ona battlefield without 
visible effect upon his nerves. 
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GRANDMA’S CLASS DAY 


By MARIE ANNIE FROST 


EAR lady, can you tell me 
which train to take? I want 
to go to Cambridge.” 


Marion turned from the merry group. 


of young ladies standing on the plat- 
form to the person speaking, and saw 
by her side a sweet-faced old lady who 
seemed to be nervous and troubled and 
unsettled in her mind where to go. 

“Did you say you were going to 
Cambridge?” said Marion. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the old lady, 
brightly. “It’s Dick’s Class Day at 
Harvard, and I am going there to 
surprise him. He wanted his mother 
and me to come, but his mother is 
sick and couldn’t go. I wrote him 
that we would have to give it up, but I 
‘just can’t, so here I am; and I am go- 
ing to see Harvard if I can only find 
the way.” 

“Have you bought your ticket?” 
asked Marion. 

“Yes, here it is.” . 

“Well, here’s our train. You stay 
with me, and I will see that you get 
there all right, for I am going to Har- 
vard Class Day, too.” 

As they entered a parlor car, the old 
lady exclaimed: 

“T am afraid my ticket isn’t for this 
car. This must cost more.” . 

“It won’t cost you any more. Papa 
decided to go last night, for he wanted 
to be sure that everything was all 
right. Brother Lawrence graduates 
this year, and we are all going to his 
spread. You can have papa’s chair 
and then I can look out for you.” 

“How kind you are to care for an old 
lady like me, and a stranger, too.” . 

“Please don’t think of it,” said Mar- 
ion. “I would want some one to look 
out for my grandmother, if I had one. 
Mine died last year. She, too, looked 
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forward to going to this Class Day, 
but it was not permitted.” 

During this time the merry party 
were locating themselves. One young 
man opposite, Dan Goodrich, seemed 
to be interested in one of the young 
ladies. He was dressed in the height 
of fashion, and had an air as if he 
owned the car, and every one ought to 
consider his wishes. He was just re- 
marking to Alice Wentworth that he 
never saw a young lady like Marion 
Adams. She always had a dog, a cat, 
an old lady, newsboy, or some detest- 
able creature to look out for. Marion 
had gone forward to speak to one of 
the party, so did not hear this remark, 
and Alice feared that the old lady 
might hear, but Dan did not seem to 
feel anxious. 

“Oh, she’s probably deaf as an adder; 
they most always are,” said he. “I 
can’t admire Marion’s taste, but she 
has money galore, and everything she 
does is all right in people’s eyes.” 

“I think Marion does everything 
with an honest purpose,” said Alice, 
valiantly. 

“Perhaps she does,” said Dan, “but 
I have found the people you do the 
most for are the least grateful. Now, 
my father just about ran one family, 
just waited upon them by inches, sup- 


‘ported them, in fact; and when the - 


father died, he went to the wife and 
offertd his advice and help, as he was 
a lawyer, and knew all about her hus- 
band’s affairs. I think he could have 
managed her, but an old lady of a 
grandmother butted in and told him 
his room was better than his company, 
and ordered him to take the next train 
for New York. She stood guard like 
an Ajax, and wouldn’t even let him 
see the wife. Now what do you think 
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of that for gratitude? My father could 
have been of great assistance to her.” 

A smothered moan from the old lady 
gave them both a start, but, as they 
glanced her way, they saw that she 
was looking interestedly out of the 
window. 

Marion’s return changed the con- 
versation to other subjects, and Dan 
went into the smoker to see some 
boon companions. 

The old lady turned to Marion, ask- 
ing who the young man was who had 
just gone out. 

“Dan Goodrich,” said Marion. 

“Is his father a New York lawyer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where does he live?” 

Marion told her. “In a beautiful place 
in Brooklyn on —— Street.” 

Grandmother gave a sigh. 

“Aren’t you feeling well?” asked 
Marion, as she saw the old lady turn 
pale and tremble. 

“T am all right, but I was just think- 
ing of by-gone days. Is that young 
man engaged to that lovely lady?” 

“Rumor says he is, but Alice has 
not mentioned it yet.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with him? 
He’s rich, and that’s what most young 
ladies seem to think of now-a-days.” 

“He may be rich to-day, but how 
about to-morrow? There’s many a slip, 
you know, and then what would she 
have to lean upon? A strong breath in- 
stead of a strong arm. No! No! 
She’s a pretty miss; tell her to wait a 
little while; something may turn up.” 

“Do you know him?” said Marion. 

Just then the porter came in to an- 
nounce dinner, and the old lady did 
not answer. Marion invited her to go 
with her to the dining car, but she re- 
fused, saying she had brought a little 
lunch with her. The porter soon re- 
turned, however, bringing her a cup 
of tea which she found quite refresh- 
ing. 

The old lady’s words perplexed 
Marion, and when she returned, she 
found her in deep thought; and in- 
quired what troubled her. 

“I wish I: knew an honest lawyer,” 
said the old lady. 
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“I think my father is one; and if you 
are in any trouble, | wish you would 
go to him.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Samuel T. Adams; and my name 
is Marion Adams.” 

“Oh, isn’t this strange?” said the old 
lady. “He told us to go to him.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Dick’s father, just before he died. 
He said, if we ever found the paper, to 
go to Lawyer Samuel T. Adams, for 
he thought he was an honest lawyer. 
Oh, dear, 1 can’t wait to see Dick. 
When will we get to Cambridge?” 

“We shall be there very soon. Your 
ticket takes you to Boston, but ar- 
rangements have been made for this 
train to stop at Allston, where carriages 
are to meet our party. As your 
Dick does not know that you are com- 
ing, you can get off with us, and drive 
there without any trouble; and then 
you won’t get so tired. This afternoon 
and evening will be very strenuous, 
even for young people; and you want 
to keep all the strength you can.” 

“I can never thank you for your 
kindness, Miss Marion.” 

Station after station were passed, 
and soon Marion exclaimed, as she 
caught a glimpse of Memorial Hall 
in the distance: 

“We shall be there in just a few 
moments, I want you to take some of 
my pinks, and then you will look as 
gay and festive as the rest of us.” 

Wraps were picked up, the train 
came to a stop, and in the hustle and 
confusion the old lady found herself 
in the little station, clinging to Marion’s 
arm and surrounded by a bevy of 
young ladies and young men. One 
Harvard student in cap and gown, who 
seemed to be quite a favorite, rushed 
up to Marion, saying: 

“This is glorious; I’m so glad to 
see you. Lawrence had so much to 
look after, I told him I would take 
his place and come for you.” 

Marion blushed and did not seem 
displeased. The old lady, startled by 
the sound of his voice, gave him a 
sharp look and exclaimed, brokenly: 

“Dick! Oh, Dick! is it you?” 


. 
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Dick gave one quick glance at the 
old lady, and in another moment had 
her in his arms, and showered kisses on 
her dear, upturned, sweet face, saying: 

“This makes the day perfect, my 
darling grandmother; but how did you 
get here all alone?” 

“T didn’t come alone. Miss Marion, 
the sweet miss, took care of me; and 
you'll have to pay her for my fancy 
easy chair. She said it wouldn’t cost 
me any more.” 

“But how is this, Mr. Dexter? She 
calls you Dick, and I never dreamed 
she was speaking about any one that 
I knew.” 

“That was his pet name that we al- 
ways called him by when he was a 
little boy at home, and mother and 
I still cling to it,” said the old lady. 

Carriages were soon taking the party 
off for the festivities. Mr. Dexter and 
Marion saw that every one was cared 
for; then, taking Dick’s grandmother 
with them, entered the last carriage, 
and started for the Harvard Yard. The 
old lady was so excited she could hard- 


_ ly speak; but just as they reached the 


dormitory, Marion saw Dick’s startled 
face, as she heard the old lady say to 
him in a stage whisper, as he was help- 
ing her out of the carriage: 

“TI found the paper, Dick.” 

Marion had only time to say to him, 
as he assisted her out: 

“Something seems to trouble your 
grandmother. Don’t hesitate to call 


- upon my father, if he can be of any 


assistance to you.” 

Everything was excitement and mer- 
riment. Marion took the grandmother 
to the room prepared for her, and was 
soon arrayed in a lovely gown which 
— her look like an angel, grandma 

“I brought my best black silk,” said 
she. “Shall I put it on now?” 

Marion told her, “Yes,” and helped 
her dress, arranged her beautiful white 
hair, put a finishing touch here and 
there, and a bunch of pinks at her 
waist ; then exclaimed: 

“There, you look like a fairy God- 
mother. Now we are all ready for the 
fray.” 


The day was perfect, not a cloud in 
the sky. Every one was happy. ‘The 
sound of music floated in at the win- 
dow. Men were hurrying from all 
quarters to join their separate classes, 
preparatory to the march around the 
Yard to cheer the respective dormi- 
tories before going to the exercises at 
the Stadium; where’ grandmother 
found herself right in the center, im- 
mediately back of the Prsident’s seat; 
where she could see and hear every- 
thing (for she was not deaf as Dan 
supposed). 

How she enjoyed the music, the 
cheering, the speeches; but when the 
battle with the confetti began, she was 
like a child, shouting with laughter, 
clapping her hands, and even joining in 
the fray ; especially when she saw Dick 
and Lawrence, who laughed heartily 
when they saw her enthusiasm. She 
was fairly showered with bits of con- 
fetti; and she exclaimed excitedly : 

“Oh, I wish Dick’s mother could see 
this.” 

The spread followed, the President’s 
reception must be attended, and in the 
evening she must see Memorial Hall. 
Was she too tired to go there? Oh, 
no. She wouldn’t miss that. She 
seemed to have renewed her girlhood; 
and when Dick led her across the 
floor, and the strains of a waltz came 
from the orchestra, she fairly tripped. 

“Would you like to take a turn with 
me, grandma? You know you taught 
me the waltz.” 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed, excitedly; 
and, unmindful of other eyes, they 
floated across the floor. 

It was a picture long to be remem- 
bered, the young man in cap and gown, 
just about to enter a new life; the 
sweet-faced old lady, surrounded by a 
halo of white hair, thinking of her 
youth. It was harmony of motion; 
and almost instantly every eye was 
centered upon them. The orchestra 
played softly; and for a moment there 
seemed to be a spell of enchantment, 
as if grandma were dancing the min- 
uet ; and when Dick, fearing to tire her, 
led her one side, a storm of hand clap- 
ping ran through the hall which 


--- 


all 


_ cause 


startled them both; and grandma ex- 
claimed : 

“Who has come? What has hap- 
ened ?” 

“It’s all right, dear,” said Dick. 
“They are only pleased to see you 
dance.” 

“I thought there were so many here, 
they wouldn't see me.” 

She was allowed to rest a few mo- 
ments and watch the other dancers who 
soon filled the floor, then Dick led her 
to her room, tired and happy; but not 
before Lawyer.Adams had said he 
would meet them at ten the next 
morning. 

At the honeinnsd time the lawyer 
came, and grandma told him how 
Lawyer Goodrich had made plot after 
plot, and swindled Dick’s father; and, 
because a certain paper was lost, had 
taken possession of Dick’s old home. 
The grief and disappointment. had 
the father’s death. 

Grandma told him that she wanted 
some lining to fix her wrap, and not 
feeling she could buy it, had taken an 
old coat of father’s that had been laid 
away. As she was ripping the gar- 
ment, she felt something inside the 
coat, and found the long lost paper 
which had slipped through the pocket, 
which had afterwards been mended, 
leaving the paper safe inside. Upon 
examination, there were found one or 
two other papers, which were also im- 
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portant, and which proved beyond a 
doubt that Lawyer Goodrich was a 
thief, and that Dick would come into 
his own, and be a rich man. Every- 
thing was to be left with Lawyer 
Adams. 

Dick was planning to remain and 
work in the Summer School, but now 
Lawyer Adams said he would be 
needed in New York. As Lawyer 
Adams was about to leave, Dick asked 
falteringly if he could speak to Marion 
upon a subject very dear to his heart. 

“I have loved her for years, but 
never dared to tell her, for I had no 
position nor money, and little to offer 
her.” 

Lawyer Adams gave his permission 
readily and heartily, saying: 

“T will leave that to you and Marion 
to arrange.” 

When they reached New York, 
Lawyer Goodrich was speedily taken 
care of with the use of the important 
papers. 

Dick returned to his former home, 
and a year later a mansion in New 
York was brilliantly lighted. The 
bride and groom were receiving con- 
gratulations. 

A sweet-faced old lady stepped up 
to the happy couple and said, in an 


undertone: 


“I’m just as happy as I can be, and 
it’s all because grandma went to Har- 
vard Class Day.” 
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ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


UT of the swirling mist and the 
driving rain comes a shrill scream. 
It seems born of the wind and the 
waves. Now high and piercing, now half 
drowned by the ring of the bell buoy which 
guards the ledges off Fisher’s Island. Is 
it a peri or a naiad, or some curious sing- 
ing fish strayed from southern waters? 
None of these, but the whistle of Osprey, 
the brave fish-hawk as he sweeps up to 
his home bearing a glistening haddock 
which he has just captured. And what 
a strange home it is that these birds have 
chosen! 

On the twenty-first of March if you had 
been up early and looking toward the 
south you might have seen two fine hawks 
sailing up on their broad, tireless wings. 

“Oh, what luck! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
you would have heard the fishermen’s 
children shout. “The fish-hawks have 
come! Spring ishere!’’ And you would 
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have seen the fishermen themselves joy- 
fully bring forth their dories and their 
nets in preparation for the season’s first 
catch. 

“Shall we dwell on the buoy this sum- 
mer?’’ asks Osprey. “I see the winter 
storms have made sad havoc with our 
nest.”’ 

“Indeed we will,” replies his mate. 
“What spot on land, even though ’twere 
a barren peak just lifted above the tides, 
could compare with this sea cradle rocked 
by every passing swell?’’ 

“Right, as you always are,’’ says 
Osprey, “we will rebuild our nest. The 
lattice on the buoy’s top is still strong 
and we will pack the sticks well down 
inside of it. Come let us to work,’”’ and 
away they flew to the shore, one gather- 
ing sea weed and marsh grass for a lining, 
the other breaking large sticks from a half- 
dead oak and a weather-beaten pine tree. 
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ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP 


The first week in May Mother Osprey 
began her long patient sitting which must 
last eight weeks before she would hear 
the first “chip” from her three yellow 
eggs. The spray tossed over her; the 
mists and fogs wrapped her in their thick, 
grey folds; the hot sun beat on her; the 
buoy bell boomed thunderously in her 
ears and yet she sat patient and uncom- 
plaining. Ever and anon sounded the 
shrill, whistling scream that announced 
Osprey’s arrival with a fresh fish. 

‘Tis seldom in the bird world you will 
find so faithful a husband as the fish- 
hawk. After wedding his mate death 
alone can part them and often if one of 
the pair dies the other is inconsolable and 
remains single for the rest of its life. 
The Osprey is a true sportsman, living 
entirely upon fish, and never killing 
wantonly. 

At the end of June two of the eggs had 
hatched and the third, being addled, was 
cast overboard into the sea. Then there 
were busy times indeed. Such odd little 
fellows as those hawk babies were! They 
looked as if they had been born with all 
the wisdom of Solomon in their down- 
covered heads. They were never left 
unwatched for an instant, Mother Osprey 
brooding them while their father fished 


almost constantly to keep their hungry, 


bills filled. After a time came flying, 
diving and fishing lessons, till at last the 
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young Ospreys were almost as large and 
strong as their parents, and ready to start 
with them the fifteenth of September on 
their long flight towards the southland. 

Wonderfully strong is the love of 
home implanted in the osprey’s breast. 
He will build year after year, generation 
after generation, on some solitary tree 
that hugs the wild crag on a rocky head- 
land. He seems to have an inborn 
aversion to alighting for any reason upon 
the ground and in collecting material 
for his nest he invariably flies to a height 
and drops on to the dead branch which 
he wishes to break, clutching it with his 
claws before it reaches the earth. If 
the fish he has caught, and is carrying 
home to wife or babes, accidentally falls 
to the earth he makes no effort to recover 
it, merely casting after it a regretful 
look and starting off to procure another. 

Unconsciously Osprey furnishes shore 
dinners for many of the small wood folk. 
On the outer and lower parts of his huge 
nest you will often find a pair of grackles, 
their nest tucked between the great sticks, 
contentedly rearing their young on the 
scraps which fall from the fisherman’s 
table. Every night during the nesting 
season come minks, weasels, skunks, 
rats and even tiny field mice, who prowl 
about below the nest and feast on the 
fish heads and unpicked bones cast down 
by the fish-hawks. 


TWO SONGS 


By CHARLES WASHBUKN NICHOLS 


Ring, red bells of the columbine, 
There’s a song in your heart 
And a song in mine,— 

A song of hope and a song of Spring, 
And a song of the wind on the hill. 
But the tune you sing as you gaily ring 

Comes lifting along 
In a burst of song, 
While the song in my heart is still. 


THE NEW ENGLAND GIRL EARLY IN 
THE 19TH CENTURY 


By PRISCILLA 


HE New England girl who en- 
tered upon life in the early 
part of the nineteenth century 
came to an inheritance of work, but it 
was all within the home, possibly as 
varied and interesting as the work in 
the homes of to-day. Food and nearly 
all clothing were home produced. The 
girl was early taught to sew, knit, spin, 
and weave. She could make the bread, 
pies, puddings, etc., and superintend 
the heating of the large brick oven, 
where all baking was done, could swing 
the big iron pot containing the boilin 
dinner, suspended from the crane, o 
and on the huge fire-place, she could 
polish the pewter plates and platters, 
and arrange them upon the snow-wliite 
linen, the dinner in the center. The 
family, after the solemn blessing was 
invoked, helped themselves and no one, 
not even the children, were warned of 
danger or lack of polite etiquette as 
their knives conveyed their food to 
their mouths. The decorum and tidi- 
ness of the repast might put to blush 
the manners to be found in many din- 
<a of a later generation. 
he broad and fertile prairies at that 
time were hardly explored, and the 
young people of New England, lookin 
for homes beyond the paternal roof, 
went “up country,” which meant from 
the cultivated farms of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to the rugged, un- 
settled forests and hills of northern 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. 
Many a bright youth went with axe 
and ox-team in the Spring, cleared a 
small spot of ground near a rippling 
brook, of which none more beautiful or 
musical are to be found in any couutry. 
He built a snug log-house and in the 
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Fall returned with his bride and a few 
household necessities. 

Like settlers in all new countries, 
they were of all sorts and conditions, 
but true to their Puritan instincts, 
churches and schools were early es- 
tablished. The district school, always 
presided over by a man, and often an 
old man, was “kept” but a few months 
in the year. Country grammar schools 
were provided by the state at a few 
points where sufficient patronage 
seemed assured. Books and papers 
were very few, the Bible and almanac 
constituting the family library. The 
grammar schools were intended for the 
education of boys only. 

About the year 1815, a certain es- 
quire, as was the custom in those times 
to call all influential men, gave four of 
his six sons a college education. He 
had also an only daughter, and as her 
brother brought home books to be read 
during their vacations, she became in- 
terested in them, and a thirst for 
learning was aroused. She timidly 
went to her father with the request to 
attend the academy. He was greatly 
surprised. Could she not read and 
write and count her skeins of yarn, and 
why should a girl care to learn more, 
but as he could see no real harm to 
come*from such an unheard-of de- 
parture, he gave his consent. She 
proved an apt scholar and a devoted 
student. After a few terms of study 
she came to her father again with the 
request that she be allowed to take the 
position as teacher in a small district 
school where the committee had con- 
sented to give her a trial if her father 
quest met with a decided refusal— 
teaching school was the work of men, 
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was willing. This before unheard-of re- 
and again reminded her she was a girl, 
and did she wish to appear like a man? 
But the daughter was persevering and 
plead her case so well that he, like 
many another fond parent, allowed her 
to have her own way. 

She was successful in her work, 
pleasing her employers and the chil- 
dren, as well as becoming, in a way, 
“the town talk.” When her term’s 
work ended she was informed that 
there was no money in the treasury, 
but would be soon, and she would be 
paid. Weeks passed, and she neither 
saw nor heard anything of her wages, 
and she finally ventured to ask her 
mother why she supposed the promised 
pay was so long delayed. “Why,” says 
her mother, “they paid your father 
long ago.” 

“But is not the money mine?” says 
the girl. 

“No, child,” the mother replies, “the 
money is your father’s.” 

Again she sought her father and 
cited the case of her brothers who 
taught schools during their vacations 
and always received their wages. 

“But,” the father says, “they are 
boys; you are a girl. You have no use 
for money, and would not know what 
to do with it.” 

But the esquire was an honorable 
man and soon saw the justice of her 
cause and quietly drew out his old 
leather wallet and gave her the first 
money ever paid her for work. 

That Academy flourished and still 
exists, and honored citizens to-day look 
back with pride and pleasure to the 
hours spent within its walls. 

In due time other girls found their 
way there, also taught rural schools, 
and the old man with the rod and ogre 
spectacles was superseded much to the 
delight of the children. In those days 
the girl who did not marry at eighteen 
or twenty years of age was looked upon 
with disfavor. If she had not attracted 
a congenial mate, she must take some 
one and make the best of it. The 
country gradually became more popu- 
lous, more girls were fitted for teach- 
ing than schools to be taught, and the 
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only other way for a girl to earn money 
was to go among her neighbors and 
friends, not as servants, or even as 
hired girls, but as help, who were al- 
ways treated as one of the family; but 
the remuneration was small, indeed. 
As late as 1845 to 1850, girls often 
worked for a season at fifty cents per 
week, taught’ school for seventy-five 
cents per week, a dollar and a quarter 
per week being considered high wages. 
They boarded around in families from 
where the children came, and were 
often expected to dress the little ones 
in the morning and help milk the cows 
at night. 

About the year 1825 capitalists from 
Boston commenced the erection of cot- 
ton mills in Lowell, Massachusetts; 
also woolen mills for the manufacture — 
of woolen cloths, carpets, etc. The 
number of females employed fifty or 
sixty years ago numbered fully ten 
thousand and the males about six 
thousand. 

It was not long before the girls of 
New England saw the opportunity to 
help themselves and their friends at 
home by seeking employment in this 
way and they went in large numbers 
from the homes of respectable farmers, 
mechanics and often ministers. De- 
scendants of these girls may be found 
among our people of wealth and cul- 
ture. The city of Lowell fifty and 
sixty years ago was very proud of its 
mills and the operatives. The ten 
thousand girls pouring from the gates 
at twelve o’clock was the show of the 
town and strangers often stood wait- 
ing upon the walks to witness the 
sight. All agents and employers were 
courteous and kind. The operatives all 
came through one gate, which was 
locked and unlocked on the moment. 
If one was tardy, she must pass 
through the counting-room and give 
her excuse. At one time an agent was 
fitted a fine office in the rear of the 
counting-room, where he would not be 
disturbed by the sights and sounds of 


the operatives. He refused to occupy 
it, saying, “I wish to be so convenient 
that any poor man, woman or diffident 
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child having a grievance can find me 
wihout difficulty.” 

Wages were from $3.00 to $6.00 per 
week,. according to place employed. 
Warpers and weavers received the 
highest wages. The hours for all lec- 
tures, prayer meetings, night schools, 
etc., were arranged to accommodate 
the factory hands. 7 

But there was a side to this life that 
to us seems hard, indeed. The first 
bell in the morning rang at half-past 
four, and at five o’clock the speed was 
turned on and every girl must be at 
her post ready to take charge of the 
machinery which was her especial 
work. 

She worked from 5:00 until 7:00 
A.M., and was then given half an hour 
to go to her boarding-house, eat her 
breakfast, and return to her post. At 
twelve o'clock she went to her dinner, 
and was allowed three-quarters of an 
hour. From that time she worked 
without a moment’s pause until 7:00 
P.M., and her supper, of course, was 
eaten after this. Many of the girls 
coming from the sweet fresh air of 
their country home became ill of fevers. 
The corporation had an excellent hos- 
pital, where patients were given the 
best of nursing and medical care for 
three dollars per week. The boarding- 
houses were owned by the corporations 
and were managed by most excellent 
women and the food was good and 
plentiful. The rooms were bare 
enough and no way of warming them. 
There was a fairly good bed, but no 
facilities for even washing one’s face 
and hands,—this part of the toilet was 
performed at the mill, where there was 
an abundance of hot and cold water, 
and long rows of set basins. 

The home of General Benjamin F. 
Butler was in Lowell and he was al- 
ways a friend of the factory girls. It 
was the custom of the corporation on 
pay days to withhold the wages of two 
weeks, requiring operatives to give 
notice if they wished to leave. A girl 
for some reason left without giving 
notice and demanded her full wages. 
It was refused. She stated her 
grievance to “Old Ben,” as he was 


familiarly called. He went to the agen’ 
of the corporation and told him that 
the law would not uphold any such 
policy, and he had better pay the girl 
what she had honestly earned, but the 
agent tossed his head and replied that 
they were capable of managing their 
own business without his interference. 
General Butler walked out and in a 
very short time an attachment was 
placed upon the water wheel of the 
corporation and every spindle, loom 
and all the machinery of that block of 
factories came to a sudden stop, and 
all operatives were idle. Of course, 
the debt was soon paid. The circum- 
stance caused a sensation and the rule 
was abolished not only in Lowell, but 
in all factories in adjoining towns. 

It is hard to realize in these days, 
when so many advantages are open to 
all girls, what this life meant to those 
who before had never been fifty miles 
from home, never had seen a train of 
cars, anything like a city, and had an 
acquaintance with a very limited num- 
ber of people. It meant first money 
and what money brings. It meant a 
larger acquaintance with the world, 
better religious privileges, courses of 
lectures, which were excellent in those 
days, and many other things I need 
not enumerate. Best of all it gave 
them opportunity to do for others, help 
the brother in his college course, or a 
sister to go to normal school, or, per- 
haps, add her mite towards paying off 
the few hundred dollars of mortgage 
on the farm. 

For a number of years a magazine, 
called The Lowell Offering, was edited 
and published by the factory girls. 
Miss Lucy Larcom, whose gems of 
poetry are often read in these days, 
was the editor. All articles were writ- 
ten by factory girls. 

Conditions are now entirely changed. 
Thankful are we all that the New 
England girls and all girls of to-day 
lave many sources of employment, ex- 
cellent opportunities for education and 
a larger and sweeter life. 

“All the world is moving forward. 

Progress sweeps on every gale.” 


GLEN NOBLE* 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XXIII.—Continued. 


HEN he arrived at the bars at 
the side of the farmyard the 
huge hay-stacks to the left of 

the barn were raging volcanoes, the dense 
smoke pouring up in black, coiling columns 
above them, through which the devouring 
flames leaped skyward, like red tongues. 

Before the house a densely packed 
throng of darkly outlined figures was 
gathered, and so intent were they on their 
work that they did not observe Glen’s 
entrance among them. 

Against the door Badessiao cowered, 
his wild supplications for mercy muffled 
by his arms flung over his head, his legs 
pinioned: fast by the arms of his wife, 
who had sunk on the ground, white 
faced, too terrified for utterance. 

As Glen looked a window on the second 
story burst outward and a great feather 
bed fell to the ground at the feet of the 
foremost onlookers. Almost before it 
had landed several keen-bladed knives 
were out and the coarse ticking gave 
way with a sharp, ripping sound. Coinci- 
dently all present were made aware of the 
pungent odor of hot tar, which drifted 
down on the air from the vicinity of the 
burning hay-ricks. 

Seemingly intoxicated by the noxious 
smell, a wild cry rose from the crowd, 
and it surged forward in the semi-gloom 
toward its prey. At that moment the 
larger hay-stack of the two fell apart and 
the whole house and its surroundings 
were enveloped in a bright, ruddy 
glow. 

Still cowering against the door, which 
was locked on the inside, stood Badessiao, 
and at his feet his wife still kept her 
immobile position, but by them, in the 


new light of the flame, there now stood 
another, his form seemingly heightened 
and broadened in the red glare, his hands 
clenched, his face set, his shadow, like 
the shadow of a young giant moving and 
swaying on the white painted door 
way with the leaping of the fodder-fed 
flames. 

The leaders of the onset recoiled an 
instant as the unexpected sight met their 
gaze, but only for an instant, they 
recognized who it was, and then with a 
wild whoop the foremost reached out 
to clutch Badessiao, who uttered a 
demoniacal cry and sank down, a huddled 
heap, on the doorstep. 

But before a hand could be laid on the 
misshapen form Glen stepped forward 
with the agility and strength of a young 
lion, and the foremost one of the group of 
rioters felt himself lifted from his feet 
and sent whirling back into the arms 
of his companions. 

A mad cry from twenty hoarse throats, 
and the ill-used leader was again on his 
feet, cursing and preparing to spring 
forward. 

“Stop!’”’ commanded Glen, but it was 
more his attitude, in the wild, flaring 
light, his set face and uplifted arms, that 
compelled them for a moment to listen. 

“In God’s name, what are you doing, 
men of Stonestead?”’ he demanded, 
taking advantage of the instant’s hush, 
in which the crackle of the fire and the 
moaning of the two forms on the door- 
step were audible. 

The ringleader took a crouched step 


nearer. 

“ Back,” exclaimed Glen. “Get back. 

Hear me as fair men. I demand it. 
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You shall not take this cowering wretch 
before I appeal to your judgment unless 
you do so over me, and I warn you that 
I'll go down fighting.” _—.. 

His face and tense figure, bathed in the 
glow of the fierce fire, were ruddy, like 
burnished copper, and as he paused, with 
one hand uplifted and the other shielding 
the huddled heaps in the doorway, he 
resembled some heroic creation of the 
sculptor. 

‘“‘ Would you have it heralded broadcast 
to the world tomorrow that the base 
traducement of these hill-towns is true?’’ 
he continued, his voice, mellow and well 
controlled, carrying to the outer circle 
of darkly-silhouetted, nervously-poised 
figures. “That we have degenerated, and 
sunk from the proud caste of our fathers 
into rioters and practitioners of mob law? 
I have as little sympathy with this 
movement of absorption of these hills 
and valleys into the ownership of aliens 
as any of you, and you know it. But 
it is by our own shortsightedness and 
folly that these people are here. We 
have thrown our rich inheritances to 
them, spurned our opportunities; left 
our homes barren, and these people, see- 
ing their opportunities, have availed 
themselves of our prodigality. As fair 
men do you blame them? As sane men 
will you pause before wreaking a reac- 
tionary vengeance on them and theirs, 
and take counsel of your better judgment 
if I am not right in standing here, willing 
to hazard all, before permitting such a 
crime as you contemplate to be fastened 
on the fair fame of the community? 

“There are other means and other 
methods,” he continued, conscious that 
the sentiment of a considerable portion 
of the crowd was swaying to his favor, 
“whereby, if you choose, the same ends 
may be reached. These people have 
combined, if not rightfully, then boldly, 
to control the community. Meet them 
not only with equal boldness, but right- 
fully, by combining legally for defence 
of your homes and free institutions at the 
polls. ° You still outnumber them almost 
two to one. Revive the sanctity of the 
ballot. Vote according to dictation of 
your consciences and not at the mandate 
of an unscrupulous political boss. Leave 
riot to the outcasts of civilization but 
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acquit yourselves as the sons, as you are, 
of the proudest aristocracy on earth, 
and by voice and vote rejuvenate this 
grand old commonwealth, returning it 
into the keeping of its native sons and 
daughters, leaving no foot of it a prey to 
the greed of an alien clan.” 

Swayed by the intensity of his own 
convictions Glen was wholly unconscious 
of the dramatic drift of his words, and 
his auditors, it was equally apparent, 
saw nothing incongruous or forced in his 
attitude, but were conscious only, and a 
bit moved, by his sincerity of purpose 
and belief. \ 

He had scarcely paused when there 
was a movement in the crowd and in the 
red light another form appeared by 
Glen’s side, and the bulky form of Will 
Hepburn, the village blacksmith’s helper, 
faced his late compatriots. 

“Glen’s right,’’ he announced in sten- 
torian tones, a broad but uncompromising 
grin wreathing its way across his ruddy 
features. ‘“ We'd a done our cause more 
harm than good, a blamed sight. If you 
don’t believe me sail in, there’ll be one 
or two cracked heads before you take 
Old Spaghetti to the tar barrel. We 
can take these Dagoes into camp at the 
polls, and to my mind the man to lead us 
is Glen Noble. To hell with boss rule. 
A clean man; one that knows our needs 
is my choice for the Legislature!’’ 

And then, the contagious impulse the 
most communicative, the impulse to 
panic—in this instance the panic to 
retreat from a false position and make 
restitution—was exerted, and while a 
few, with a mock spirit of bravado, tried 
ineffectually to stem the tide, the slogan 
was taken up, after the impetuous manner 
of youth: “Down with boss rule; Glen 
Noble for the Legislature.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


It was to be expected, naturally, that 
the acts and resolves of the midnight 
gathering, which had convened as a 
tarring bee and ended a spontaneous 
political caucus, would dissipate in thin 
air with the coming of the white light 
of morning. 

Rather to the contrary was the fact. 

Glen went home, or, rather, to the 
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doctor's, and gave a brief account of the 
night up over the banisters to the dim 
figure of his host shrouded in a calico 
dressing gown. In the morning the first 
thing that Mrs. Marsh said to him after 
she had greeted and petted him and 
pinched him to make sure it was really 
himself, was: “And so, Glen, they’re 
going to make a stateman of you?”’ 

Thus rapidly had rumor and gossip 
foregathered. 

But Glen said “pshaw!’’ and pinched 
the good woman’s plump cheek and told 
her not to believe everything she heard. 

But the rumor would not down. 
Tidings of the events of the night traveled 
up-pike and down, increasing with the 
telling, until Glen had become a Horatius, 
slaying thrice his three Curiatii of Alba, 
and his dramatic little speech in the fire 
and moonlight had become as of the 
oratory of Cicero, thrilling all who heard 
it with its rounded periods and lofty 
peroration on the duties of citizenship. 

So much for the idealistic mysticism, 
oftentimes, of rumor! 

But then, as the day strengthened, 
men in groups began to question sanely 
if there might not be something in the 
scheme. Opposition to the old order 
of things had slumbered mainly for lack 
of a man—some tangible name,—upon 
which the endeavor could centre and 
focus. 

In many of the towns opposing delega- 
tions to the county convention at Ludlow 
had been named, but the independent 
delegates had been uninstructed, and in 
that potent fact lay the main strength 
of the machine-controlled forces. 

If we had some one, any good, clean 
man, to rally round, was the general 
comment of the opposition; any acceptable 
name to give life and order to our move- 
ment, we could make a creditable showing. 

Major Terrill would not stand for the 
nomination. He said he had made too 
many enemies in politics to render it 
expedient, he also held that the situation 
required a younger man, one who had 
not been before the public, upon whom 
the independent Republicans and Demo- 
crats could unite with a fair assurance of 
success. 

When the rumor concerning Glen 
reached Ludlow and the Major’s hearing 
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in the afternoon, the old lawyer was 
evidently pleased, and, after thinking 
it over and conferring with some of his 
friends, he publicly announced that the 
plan had his approval and that he 
thought that Glen would make a good 
and generally acceptable candidate. 

The district convention was called 
for the twelfth of the month. Scarcely 
a fortnight remained in which to perfect 
arrangements, and with the announce- 
ment of Glen’s candidacy his friends went 
to work with renewed vigor to forward 
his interests. 

In his home town he was particularly 
strong, being favorably known, as his 
father and grandfather had been known 
before him by nearly every old-line 
resident within the boundaries. Then, 
too, ever since the hour of the trial a 
sentiment had sprung up, fostered and 
strengthened by time and events, that 
the citizenship, unwillingly, in the person 
of its officials, had done the young man 
a grievous injury, and individually people 
harbored a secret desire to make some 
restitution to him for what he had suffered. 

Advocates of his cause volunteered 
readily, and astute old politicians, like 
Major Terrill, put forth unsparingly able 
efforts to secure delegates in his favor, 
while good Doctor Grey drove hither 
and yon, leaving, neatly done up in his 
professional advice to his patients, an 
admonition to vote early and often for his 
candidate. 

On the day of the convention the Major 
arrived early on the scene and before 
long had his plans well laid to circumvent 
his opponents. 

The court room in the town hall, 
which was to be the scene of the conven- 
tion, was limited in its capacity, and the 
door was kept locked to the hour of con- 
vening. Long before that, however, 
under secret instruction, the independent 
delegates crowded into the corridor to the 
exclusion of all others, their ranks reach- 
ing out through the narrow space into the 
portico. At the same time, unsuspected 
by the inexperienced: imported leader of 
the regulars, emissaries of the Major were 
busy at the village hotel, dispensing cor- 
dial hospitality atthe bar to the regular 
delegates assembled there, under the guise 
of regular party philanthropy. 
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When the doors of the court room were 
finally opened, the waiting independent 
fusion delegates and their adherents 
poured in and filled the room to more 
than half its capacity, so that when the 
regulars arrived a goodly portion of their 
number were unable to get in and 
floundered about in a boisterous rabble 
out in the corridor. 

It was a theory of the Major’s that, 
on occasion, it was necessary to fight 
fire with fire, and that to accomplish 
beneficent results it was, sometimes, 
excusable to employ questionable met- 
hods. Practical politics, he firmly con- 
tended, could be combatted successfully 
only by practical policies. 

When it was discovered by the regulars 
that the convention had -been packed 
by their opponents, a tumult ensued, 
which actually rocked the old structure 
on its foundations. Cries of fraud, 
and bitter denunciation rose from the 
rear of the hall and floated in a sul- 
phurous cloud from the densely packed 
corridor. But, unheeding of these and 
threats of dire vengeance, the order of 
procedure up about the platform went 
steadily on, under the passive direction 
of the Major, who had his headquarters 
in the adjoining ante-room. 

The roll was called and temporary 
organization was effected by calling the 
Major himself to the chair and by electing 
a secretary. Then the temporary organ- 
ization was made permanent and the 
Major delivered a neat little speech, 
amid cat-calls and vain reproaches 
from the rear, calling the “ boss-ridden 
regu lars’’ everything his fertile brain 
could devise, but in polished adjec- 
tives and with the cleanest oratorical 
delivery. 

Then the matter of contested delega- 
tions was taken up, and when the chair 


ruled calmly for the seating of the 


independent delegates from the first 
three towns where a division had oc- 
curred, it seemed as though the, rafters 
would come down. 

Then there was a lull, and some one 
was heard giving directions out in the 
corridor, and immediately the “ machine’”’ 
delegates began to rush for the door, 
carrying out the programme finally 
arranged upon by the administration 


management to bolt and hold a “rump” 
convention elsewhere. 

When -the noise of the retreating, 
discomfited host had somewhat subsided, 
and only angry and discordant voices 
were heard echoing down the street, 
the convention proceeded in order and 
the nominations were made with flowery 
periods of oratory and seconded and 
carried without interruption. 

Glen, together with nearly all of the 
county candidates was present, and after 
the convention had ratified its acts with 
a rousing affirmation, he, with the others, 
was presented to the delegates by the 
chairman. 

Glen thanked the convention for its 
bestowal of honor, and said that it would 
be his endeavor to merit the confidence 
by sparing no energy or fair means to 
accomplish an election. He said that 
by instincts and choice he was only a 
plain American farmer, at which there 
was applause, but that history eloquently 
recorded that even plain farmers could 
be of utility to their country in the halls 
of legislation as well as on the fields of 
battle. 

“The most of you gentlemen,” he 
said, “are interested in agriculture, 
either as active tillers of the soil or as 
farmland owners, and therefore I shall 
have no hesitancy in saying to you that 
I shall go before the people in this cam- 
paign on a platform the chief plank in 
which is an advocacy of the interest 
of our farmers—the chief bulwark of all 
our national greatness.” 

At this there was a tumult of applause 
and loud cries of “Good,” “Go on”’ and 
“We're back of you.” 

But when he digressed, to tell his 
hearers that the first uplift of the farmer 
must come in the personal conduct of 
the individual himself, and that celluloid 
collars, rubber neckties, obsolete apparel 
and careless manners in no way enabled 
the farmer to grow better crops or elevate 
his calling to a recognized profession, it 
was the turn of the lawyers, merchants 
and village dwellers to laugh heartily 
and turn to their farming neighbors with 
nudges of appreciation. 

But the delegates from the country 
districts took the well-meant sally good 
naturedly, many nodding their heads 
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in approval, and all joined in the noisy 
demand that their chosen legislative 
candidate should proceed with his re- 
marks. 

He briefly sketched his opinion of 
present legislative needs, surprising even 
the Major with his excellent handling 
of himself and of his topic, and the 
well satisfied old attorney settled back 
in his chair, the twinkle through his half- 
closed eyes seeming to say: “ Well, gentle- 
men, what do you think now of my 
choice of this youngster, whom you were 
so fearful of, because of his age?”’ And 
when Glen wound up his advice to 
his farmer constituency by exclaiming: 
“ Wear store clothes, the best the market 
affords, give your daughters pianos and 
your sons good educations and let the 
rest of the country, that can well afford 
it, pay for them,” the rotund chairman 
bent double and slapped his knees, while 
the audience roared its approval. 

After the remainder of the candidates 
had been presented and had spoken their 
parts in appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon them, the convention was 
adjourned sine die, after empowering 
certain committees to do certain things 
as was customary, and then the delegates 
dispersed, to see what the other conven- 
tion was up to, and to prepare in earnest 
for active prosecution of the campaign. 

How, in detail, that same campaign 
was fought out, does not come within the 
province of this chronicle. That it was 
bitter, and left animosities which time 
only could heal, will be told you even 
now by citizens of the community, who 
have not yet ceased to discuss it. 

Glen developed early an aptitude for 
expressing lucidly his beliefs before mis- 
cellaneous assemblages, and gained in 
popularity wherever he appeared in 
conformity with the programme arranged 
by the managing committee. 

For one thing, he gave the people who 
heard him and who read his remarks, 
something to talk about. He hewed 
straight to the line of procedure he had 
lain down for his guidance, and though 
some chips wounded where they hit, it 
was generally conceded that he was 
throughly honest and fair in his ac- 
cusations. 

He not only accused the members of the 
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large foreign element which had settled 
within the county of disloyalty to their 
adopted State, by willingly selling their 
votes, and of ignorance and secret rebellion 
against our free institutions and funda- 
mental principles of government, but 
held up to scorn, as well, the native 
born, accusing them of equal culpability 
in paying for such votes and dragging 
the fair name of the State in the mire by 
such degradation of the electorate. 

He openly advocated America for 
Americans, on the thesis that Americans 
still loved the soil at heart and were only 
being led astray after non-essentials 
temporarily, and that the younger genera- 
tion would yet turn back to the first 
principles of their fathers and that to 
that end, the land ought to be main- 
tained inviolate for their benefit. | 

If it was fact that the American people 
had, for good and all, forsworn control 
of the producing soil, and were to remain 
contented as a people dependent on a 
foreign-bred population of land owners 
and producers of necessities, then he 
would bow to the inevitable, and would 
then welcome these foreigners, for they 
knew how to produce the fruits of the 
earth in their way, and until the Ameri- 
cans finally were eliminated, by process 
of their civil war after dress, equipage 
and station, they must, somehow of 
course, be fed. 

But until that time he was an advocate 
of vigorous immigration restriction, and 
on that point he came to an announce- 


-ment which vitally interested his hearers. 


He said that, if elected, he should on no 
account, nor under any circumstances, 
vote as a member of the Legislature for 
any man to be a United States Senator 
who was not a citizen of the State of 
long standing, familiar with the State’s 
needs and who possessed the capabilities 
and willingness to wield a potent influence 
in the halls of national legislation in be- 
half of vigorous immigration restrictions 
and for laws beneficent to the producing 
masses. 

He said that no candidate who pro- 
posed to elevate himself to one of the 
most responsible stations in the gift 
of the republic by means of his money, 
instead of by proven regard for the needs 
of the people and ability to serve them, 
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need expect his support. And all who 
heard him knew to whom he referred and 
went away to ponder his assertions. 

He had as his opponents men shrewd 
in the game of politics, crafty, forcible 
and with an abundance of patronage at 
their disposal. He matched them b 
enthusiasm of youth, good counsel an 
plain honesty of conviction. 

On the night of election day, after 
twelve hours of as lively and acrimonious 
battling at the polls as the old county 
seat had ever seen, it was conceded by 
the opposition that, on the face of the 
returns, the independent, so-called, fusion 
ticket had been elected by a narrow 
margin, Glen, however, leading the victor- 
ious candidates for county and town 
offices by nearly a hundred votes. 

The State Legislature, to which 
(-len had been elected a member, con- 
vened on the first Tuesday of the new 
year. By statute the two branches 
were to gather in Grand Committee 
on the second day after assembly, for 
the purpose of electing a United States 
Senator. 

In the meantime, after receiving the 
congratulations of his friends and at- 
tending a banquet in his honor at the 
village hostelry, Glen went back to his 
farm and gave himself up to so arrang- 
ing its affairs that he might be absent 
from home in the capital several weeks 
during the session without detriment 
to his home interests. 

Speaking generally, the machine, so- 
called, dominated from out of the 
state, had achieved a victory. But only 
nominally so. Of the entire Legisla- 
ture numbering, on joint ballot, 414 
members, the regulars elected, of Sena- 
tors, 21; or Representatives, 192. Five 
members of the house were appor- 
tioned by the returns between the 
Social-Labor Party and the Prohibi- 
tionists, three to the former, and two 
to the latter. If, as seemed probable, 
the three Social-Labor votes could be 
controlled by the dominant party, even 
it the- two Prohibitionists flocked 
alone, the machine might count on a 
clear working majority in joint as- 


sembly for the election of Burland to 
the United States Senate. 

But such appearances were not 
wholly satisfying. Three others be- 
sides Glen, who were elected as Re- 
publicans on a fusion ticket, had pub- 
licly announced their independence 
from’ boss dictation and, as yet, were 
unstable quantities. Then,in view of tlie 
chaotic condition of affairs, and because 
of the high state of public feeling 
over machine methods in particular 
and local conditions in general, the 
three representatives from the mil! 
cities down-state and the two cold 
water adherents might do anything 
erratic with the category of possibili- 
ties, and upset the best laid plans. 
From almost every view-point, the 
future held possibilities of interest to 
on-lookers, and of dire purport to the 
managers. 

It was, therefore, with some degree 
of satisfaction that the day drew near 
when the worst would be known and 
the burden of uncertainty be removed. 

The fundamental scheme of a State 
Legislature is extremely simple—as 
simple in its principle as all those 
schemes originally devised by the 
Fathers of old for a government “of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Under it the mind’s eye conjures a 
body of men,—plain citizens yester- 
day, lawgivers to-day, plain citizens 
again to-morrow, — converging, by 
means of different modes of locomo- 
tion, some afoot, some astride, some in 
stage coach and some in trains, upon 
a central point. There, with a deep 
sense of the obligations resting upon 
them, they propose to make certain 
rules, under the single, equitable plan 
of the gteatest good to the greatest 
number. And, under a like simple 
scheme, those rules shall be binding, 
when formed, deriving their force from 
the consent of a majority of the 
governed, and shall be binding upon al! 
until annulled or otherwise altered in 
like manner as they were made. 


(To be continued.) 


OLD HADLEY AND GLOUCESTER 
TO CELEBRATE 

Among the most interesting of this 
month’s local commemorations is that 
of “Otd Hadley,” not for the greatness 
of its history or the grandeur of its 
celebration, but 
because of the evi- 
dences of awaken- 
ing life and re- 
newed prosperity 
which it mani- 
fests. For Hadley 
is an agricutural 
community. Not 
a spindle whirls or 
mill-wheel clatters 
within its borders. 

Beautifully situ- 
ated on the banks 
of the Connecticut 
. River, with its 

typical old New 
England main 
street, somewhat 
modified, it is true, 
by the enterpris- 
ing manufacturers 
of ready-mixed 
paints, but with 
the old meeting- 
house still dressed 
in its robes of 
white, Hadley has 
never left the 
peaceful tenor 
of its first ways. 
And to what can 
the hearts of New 
England people respond more warmly 
than to the revitalization and renewed 
prosperity of such a community. Let 
her aniversary bards sing and her 
orators wax eloquent and her returning 
sons and daughters discover the need- 
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ful niche for the placing of their gifts. 
A good deal of the very best things that 
we all are hoping for lie wrapped up in 
the success or failure of just such com- 
munities. The celebration will be held 
the first four days of August. 

At about the 
same time the city 
of Gloucester will 
be putting on the 
garments of glad- 
in prepara- 
tion for her great 
pageant of the 
Canterbury Pil- 
grims, which prom- 
ises to be as popu- 
lar as it will wn- 
questionably be 
artistic. The oc- 
casion will be 
graced by the 
presence of the 
President of the 
United States and 
many other dis- 
tinguished guests 
It will not only at- 
tract national at- 
tention on account 
of its unique and 
gracefu! program, 
but will awaken 
the interest of the 
country ac- 
count of the his- 
tory of the old 
sea-town and that 
connection be- 
tween romance 
and commerce, than which  noth- 
ing is more dear to the hearts of the 
American people. August 7 is the gala 
day when the old world-famous pilgri- 
inage will step forth from the pages of 
great Chaucer’s rhyme and march down 
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the quaint highways of Gloucester. 
Prizes are offered for the best cos- 
tumes and the most distinguished 
scholarship and artistic talent has been 
enlisted for the preparation of the mov- 
ing tableaux. 

Box seats and automobile standing 
grounds are for rent and the vicinity 
of Boston and the spectacular quality 
ot the celebration will undoubtedly 
guarantee a large attendance. 


OLD HOME WEEK IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Saturday, August 21, to Friday, 
August 27, inclusive, are the dates set 
aside for the 1909 Old Home Week in 
New Hampshire. This is the eleventh 
season of this unique creation of Gov- 
ernor Rollins’, and its popularity is 
rather on the increase than otherwise. 
The call issued by the Old Home Week 
Association is as follows: 

“With the passing of the years the 
hold of this festival grows: stronger 
upon all who come within the scope of 
its influence, the home dwellers in New 
Hampshire’s heart and the home- 
comers to her from other states and 
countries. 

“New Hampshire never was more 
beautiful that she is this year. She is 
Nature’s best loved child to-day as 
she was when Whittier sang her beau- 
ties from the White Hills to the tented 
beach. The sons and daughters who 
come tack to her will find her changed, 
perhaps, but for the better. 

“The genuine desire of her Old 
Home Week invitation this year is as 
sincere and earnest as those to which 


. thousands have responded in the last 


decade. The welcome home will be as 
true and warm and heartfelt as ever. 
“Chiidren of the Granite State, we 


~ want you all back with us for our Old 


Home Week this year. Whether your 
absence has been long or short; 
whether the home scenes are vivid in 
your memory or dim with the dust of 
years ; come back and enjoy them once 
again.” 
N. H. OLD HOME WEEK ASSN. 
Frank W. Rollins, Pres’t. 
Nahum J. Bachelder, Sec’y. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 


The movement to erect in Boston a 
Humane Building, as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, founder 
and late president of the American 
Humane Education Society and the 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, is just now 
attracting wide attention throughout 
New England and beyond. Contribu- 
tions are being received from points as 
distant as San Francisco and Halifax, 
and the project seems to have every 
prospect of success. The matter is in 
the hands of a committee of the direc- 
tors of the two societies, Messrs. Ed- 
ward H. Clement, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
and Charles S. Rackemann, all of Bos- 
ton, who are considering what style of 
building would be best. They find it 
necessary to determine first what funds 
may ve available, and for this purpose 
have asked publicly that everyone send 
such sum as he wishes to contribute 
either to Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, 115 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, or direct to the treasurer of the 
societies, 19 Milk Street. Pledges of 
subscriptions payable January I, 1911, 
are also being received. 

Mr. Angell always hoped for the 
erection of a building in Boston in 
which should be housed both the Hu- 
mane Societies which he organized, and 
it is earnestly hoped that the interest 
and sympathy of the public will war- 
rant such a building as other cities 
possess for similar organizations and 
one which shall be suited to the grow- 
ing needs of humanitarian work. Mr. 
Angell’s influence in the anti-cruelty 
moveinent was not limited to Boston 
or even to this country, where so many 
societies eXist as a result of his efforts. 
We earnestly bespeak for this enter- 
prise the hearty support of all friends 
of humanity everywhere. 

There is now available nearly 
$30,000, which already has been con- 
tributed for this purpose. Additional 
receipis are acknowledged monthly in 
the columns of Our Dumb Animals, the 
organ of the two societies. We sug- 
gest that all persons desiring informa- 
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tion on this subject should communi- 
cate at once with the secretary of the 
societies, 19 Milk Street, Boston, who 
will cheerfully answer all inquiries. 

“Let the proposed Angell Memoria! 
suilding soon become a reality, a 
practical monument to the great- 
hearted man who established one of 
the finest of our charities!” 


Although, on the whole, permanent 
summer exhibitions in our galleries 
rather emphasize than break the 
quiescence of the summer season, they 
often do so, as at present, in a very 
pleasant and profitable way. THE 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE would like to 
call particular attention to two paint- 
ings, hv Mrs. Adelaide Cole Chase, one 
on exhibition in the Copley galleries, 
the other in the galleries of Doll and 
Richards. Both are portraits of chil- 
dren, one a formal portrait of a little 
girl in white, the other a study of a 
uny tot in a flowing Japanese house- 
varment. 

The sweetness and freshness of the 
little girl in white is extremely taking. 
It is evident that in Mrs. Chase, Boston 
has a painter of children who is a great 
deal more than a portraitist and a 
yreat deal more than a student of the 
shifting story of light and shade. Here 
is interpretation, sentiment, insight. 
The child in the canvas is not merely 
a diminutive specimen of the genus 
homo; she is a real child, and as we look 
at her, we know that she has a child’s 
fast-beating heart and a child’s brain 
all teeming with maiden-fancies, for all 
that she is so demurely settled back in 
the big arm-chair in which Mrs. Chase 
had posed her. 

Miss Hills, the miniaturist, whose 
work we have before mentioned, is, in 
her own medium, a very discerning in- 
terpreter of children. It is very pleas- 
ant to turn from one to the other in 
the same gallery. 
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At sometime in the early part of the 
Nineteenth Century, Boston, or New 
England, was the home of an artist, 
unknown to the writer, who was deeply 
gifted in the portraiture of children. 
We have seen two of his canvases in 
different homes, but in neither case was 
the artist’s name remembered or re- 
corded on his canvas. But the delli- 
cacy and subtlety of his work and the 
directness and truth of his interpre- 
tation were of the highest. Sometime 
we hope to be able to locate his name 
and work more definitely. At present 
we are simply moved to record our ap- 
preciation as an indication of our sense 
of the rarity of the highest excellence 
in that field, and the greatness of the 
achievement represented by such work 
as that of Mrs. Chase. 

The work is not over-sentimental, as 
compositions of children are too apt to 
be. It is straightforward and simple, 
and does not lay in a mass of extran- 
eous detail in an effort to tell a need- 
less story. There is quite story enough 
in each of these dainty figures. It will 
be well worth the reader’s while to 
call at the galleries mentioned, not only 
to see these but other interesting 
pieces, and notably two warm and mel- 
low landscapes by Ahl in the Doll and 
Richards gallery. 


Miss Fely Dereyne, the beautiful 
young soprano who has been engaged 
by Director Henry Russell for the new 
Boston Opera House, was born in one 
of the suburbs of Paris. As a child 
she exhibited extraordinary talent for 
music and at the early age of fourteen 
her singing attracted the attention of 
one of the professors of the Conserva- 
toire, where she received her vocal 
training. Miss Dereyne made her 
debut in a small town in southern 
France in the role of Marguerite in 
“Faust.” Her beauty and her voice 
soon brought her an engagement at the 
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Opera in Paris and subsequently at the the principal soprano roles at the 
Royal Opera House in Vienna. At the Teatro Colon in Buenos Ayres. 

latter place she was heard by Mr. Rus- i, 7 
sell, who engaged her for his San’ Carlo The press of Buenos Ayres is unani- 


FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO) 
PRINCIPAL TENOR, BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


Opera Company. She met with great mous in praising Florencio Constan- 
success everywhere she appeared. tino, the principal tenor of the new 
At present Miss Dereyne is singing loston Opera House, who is now sing- 
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FELY DEREYNE, SOPRANO Bos RA Hou 
ing at the magnificent Teatro Colon Immanuel “movement.” A foreword 
at the Argentine capital. Recently he explains that its substance has been 
created a furore in the role of Radames_ already given to the public as a lec- 
in “Aida.” ture. The author’s opening sentence 
invites us to differentiate between 
“modern scientific psychotherapy” and 
“unscientific healing cults.” He leaves 
us to make our own inclusions, which 
is somewhat unfortunate as it leaves 
the last category very much over- 

THE POWER OF SELF SUGGESTION crowded. Both the “scientific” and the 

This booklet, by the Rev. Samuel “unscientific, however, make use of 
McComb, D.D., is, presumably, the lat- “suggestion” as their “classic” method. 
est utterance from the leaders of the It is therefore necessary for us to know 
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what we mean by suggestion. “We 
shall do well,” says the author, “to 
reserve the word ‘suggestion’ for the 
subconscious and unconscious activities 
of ideas in us.” As to how this activity 


_ works we are entirely ignorant and, 


perhaps, will always be, only that it 
“works in a subterranean way in the 
person influenced by it.” 

This opens a wide field to the im- 
agination. We are left to believe that 
here is some vast and mysterious force, 
but newly discovered by modern 
science. ‘This, of course, is not true. 
The influence of states of mind on 
physical well-being is, as a matter of 
fact, a very, very old topic. We do 
know quite a little about it, and have 
known somewhat for many years. It is 
not any more mysterious than any 
other natural fact. Also, we will know 
a great deal more about it, as time goes 
on, and are learning a good deal now, 
t'articularly from the mistakes and fol- 
lies of those who exploit it. All that 
we have known for years and all that 
we are learning to-day tends to sharply 
limit within increasingly narrow 
bounds its possible usefulness. 

This building upon the imaginative 
appeal of the mysterious and the 
morbid craving of weak minds for 
that which is mysterious, does not har- 
monize well with the implied state- 
ment of the first sentence, that this is 
a scientific method which is being con- 
sidered. 

The first distinctly and sharply 
illogical statement of the book occurs 
on the seventh page. There it is said 
that—“Cure by self-suggestion rests 
upon the fundamental dogma of mod- 
ern (sic) physiological psychology 
that mind and body constitute a unity, 
that for every thought and feeling, 
however slight, there is a corresponding 
nervous event. It follows that, within 
limits, as is the mind so is the body.” 
Why “within limits”? In this respect 
cur Christian Science friends who, pre- 
sumably, are included among the “un- 
scientific healing cults” referred to in 
the first sentence, are more logical. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not 
possible to reverse causes after the 


above fashion. It is quite possible for 
a gun-powder explosion to produce 
rain without rain producing gun-pow- 
der explosions. Still, again, the nerves 
are not the whole body and a “ner- 
vous event” only under the most extra- 
ordinary, and usually morbid, condition 
results in any extensively altered 
bodily state. There are, then, three 
respects, not to mention others, in 
which the above statement is illogical, 
First, it assumes that causes may be 
reversed; second, if its conclusion did 
follow from its premise, it introduces 
an unwarrantable limitation, and 
thirdly, it substitutes, in the conclusion, 
a larger term for a smaller—the word 
“body” for the word “nerve,” which 
is only a portion of the body. 

Upon this faulty syllogism, we are 
told, “cure by self-suggestion rests.” 
But, of course, it does not. The false 
syllogism was invented after the 
practice had been preached. The prac- 
tice, within the field covered by the 
book, rests, in reality, upon the energy 
and enthusiasm of a few individuals 
who have thought to found a new sys- 
tem of philanthropic endeavor. 


It is quite possible to discover em- 
piric rules for doing things the scienti- 
fic reasons for which may be very 
faultily understood, as in common kit- 
chen cookery, It is, supposably, on 
this basis that the reader is advised, 
under certain circumstances, to apply 
to “experts” in this line. 

It is, therefore, with renewed hope 
that, having failed to find anything 
either new or convincing in the first 
part of the book, we turn to its latter 
portion, which speaks of some of these 
practical methods. 

We find that a sufferer from insom- 
nia is advised “to repeat silently, and in 
a quiet, dreamy fashion, such a formula 
as this: “There is no reason why I 
should not sleep, therefore I can sleep, 
therefore I shall sleep. My body is 
relaxed, my mind is at peace, sleep 
is coming, I am getting sleepy, I am 
about to sleep, I am asleep.” In some 
subterranean” (p. 5) way, this is sup- 
posed to answer the purpose better 
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than the old method of counting sheep 
going over a wall. It might. But 
when we reflect that this advice comes 


from the pen of a pastor, who has at | 


his disposal the noble ritual of the Eng- 
lish Church and the exalted teachings 
oi the Bible, we cannot but wonder 
why we should not be advised to apply 
tu the worries and cares of life some 
of those lofty truths.. Why should it 
not be as efficacious to bathe the mind 
and heart in the spiritual sublimities 
ct the Lord’s prayer and the twenty- 
third psalm as to repeat “silently and 
in a quiet, dreamy fashion,” this 
foolish incantation? Or, have men 
ceased to have faith in God and is it 
neccessary that the church should ap- 
peal to a faith in “mysterious” physical 
laws? 

After this manner it is taught that 
we should treat “the worry habit,” “fa- 
tigue habit,” insomnia and a host of 
moral and physical diseases, and in the 
conclusion, among other bits of advice, 
this is offered, that “It is better not to 
begin (the italics are ours) with a state- 
ment which your mind rejects as un- 
tiue, but to paint such an ideal condi- 
tion as one may reasonably hope to 
realize in a short time.” After the 
process is well “begun,” we infer, the 
mind may be tricked into accepting 
almost anything! 

The book closes with a quotation 
from Emerson—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son—who, of all men, was most out- 
spoken in his impatience with efforts to 
steal in upon nature through the back- 
door ! 

The book is published by Moffat 
Yard & Co. 


BEST SERIOUS SELLERS 


The Philadelphia Press has relieved 
the monotony of the age by adding to 
the usual list of best-selling fiction, the 
following list of “best-selling” serious 
books : 

“Robespierre and the French Revo- 


lution,” by Charles F. Warwick 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
vhia). 


“Is Shakespeare Dead?” by Mark 
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Twain (Harper & Brothers, New 
York). 

“Robert E. Lee, the Southerner,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York). 

“The Marks of a Man,” by Robert E. 
Speer (Westminster Press). 

“Automobile Blue Books” (Class 
Journal Company). 

“Alice Freeman Palmer,” by George 
A. Palmer (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston). 


OLD ANDOVER DAYS 


Under eight interesting captions, 
“Andover Hill,” “The Sabbath of Old 
Andover,” “The Schools of Andover 
Hill,” “Andover Week-day Meetings,” 
“Andover Holidays,” “Andover Wom- 
en,” “Andover  Trysting-Places,” 
“Sane Men of the Olden Time,” Sarah 
Stuart Robbins writes as delightful a 
volume of reminiscences as have come 
from the press in many a day. Her- 
self the daughter of one of the promi- 
vent figures in the Andover life that she 
pictures (Moses Stuart, professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at the Theological 
Seminary), she looks back at scenes 
indelibly stamped in her mind through 
the impressionable years of childhood 
and youth. Fortunately, too, she is en- 
dowed with sufficient humor for the 
task. To take serious old Andover too 
seriously would be too solemn a task 
for the most of us. In the author’s 
“Firewood,” we read: . 

“The world of my childhood has 
passed away. Puritanism, with its 
virile asceticism, its restrained but 
lofty and concentrated fervor, is not 
only obsolete but misunderstood. Puri- 
tan Andover, once a leader in missions, 
theology and religious life, by cling- 
ing too long to ancient good, has in 
great measure lost its ascendancy, and 
is at last wisely turning to new fields 
ut labor. There are few left now, of 
the world that is gone, to interpret 
Puritan Andover to the new world of 
to-day.” 

To all who understand her task so 
broadly and well as this, the work 
must move with smoothness and direct- 
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ness. of purpose, and the result be as 
instructive as it is entertaining. 

“Old Andover Days,’ is documen- 
tary iu its value. It is a curious fact 
that, when we have sifted it all through, 
the literary material dealing with that 
epoch in New England life is largely 
confined to fiction. Of reminiscences 
such as this there are all too few, which 
only adds to the interest and value of 
the work. The anecdotes and descrip- 
tions are as intimate as could be de- 
sired. The figures of the giants of the 
hill with their awful exterior and sweet 
and kindly hearts stand out with the 
utmost distinctness. The contradic- 
tions, the futilities and all that makes 
up the humanity of the group are made 
apparent. 

The book is brought out by the 
Pilgrim Press in a pretty and illus- 
trated volume that sells for one dollar. 


ADRIFT ON AN ICE-PAN 

This brief descriptive sketch by Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell contains all the ele- 
ments that. make books, books, that is 
to say it is a clear, distinct report of a 
human action of the highest moral 
worth with every circumstance of in- 
terest and intensity of action. 

Dr. Grenfell, albeit an Englishman, 
with Labrador as his field of labor, 
is something of a New England institu- 
tion. At any rate, the New England 
people have taken his work to their 
hearts and made of his name a house- 
hold word. You cannot separate a 
book from the man who writes it, or 
the man from his work. 

“Adrift on an Ice-Pan” is a simple, 
straightforward account of a single 


adventure, but it strikes the whole 
gamut from primal man in his strug- 
gle for physical existence to the highest 
and most unselfish service. If this 
were a war-time experience it would 
be hailed as the stuff that epics are 
made of; if it were an athletic contest 
its principal would become a popular 
idol. But inasmuch as the incident re- 
corded has the misfortune to have hap- 
pened in the course of a purposeful en- 
terprise with the noblest of aims, it 
takes rank only with that less-vaunted 
company who are the world’s rea! 
heroes. However, the book wil! 
find many and appreciative readers. 
It is the kind of thing that ex- 
presses more nearly than anything 
else the latent poetry of American life 
—the thing that underlies the material- 
ism about which we hear so much from 
those who understand us but super- 
ficially. I am aware that it is rather an 
astounding appropriation to claim as 
American anything that Dr. Grenfell 
does, but, I think, that it is a thing that 
we have gotten in the habit of doing. 

Nevertheless, there are in the book 
a good many things that are very es- 
sentially English. No one could ever 
forget, in reading it, that this man is 
an Englishman, anymore than he could 
fail to connect it with our own new 
world in many of its qualities of enter- 
prise and optimism. For all its An- 
glicism it is a New World story. 

The book is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The price is 75 cents, and 
the illustrations and biographical pre- 
face add materially to its interest and 
value, as does, also, the appendix with 
its interesting view of the same ex- 
perience from another angle. 
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NORWICH —AN INSTRUCTIVE 
EXPERIENCE 


Liditor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

Dear Sir: The city and town of Nor- 
wich, Conn., have been celebrating a 
dual anniversary, recently, the 125th 
lirthday of the city and the 250th of 
the settlement of the town having oc- 
curred coincidently. The principal 
celebration occurred on the fifth of 
July. In the observance, Norwich has 
set an example of a safe and sane Inde- 
pendence Day celebration. 

By proclamation of the mayor and 
selectmen the use of fireworks and 
explosives was absolutely prohibited 
within the limits of the township, ex- 
cept, as provided, of a public character. 
‘here was no record of the slightest 
violation of the official prohibition. 
The day was- marked by a spectacular 
parade of military and civic organiza- 
tions, hut the crowning feature was a 
historical pageant, depicting the vari- 
ous epochs of the town from the early 
indian days down to the present time. 
Participating in the events were the 
President of the United States, the 
Governor of the State and four Ex- 
Governors, the United States Senators 
and Representatives of Connecticut, 
600 midshipmen from Annapolis, two 
companies of Governor’s Foot-guards, 
Futnam Phalanx of Hartford, together 
with local organizations. 

The varied features of this celebra- 
tion were worthy extended notice. 
However, my object in writing you is 
to call attention to the advertising 
teatures by which attention was called 
to the celebration and the presence of 
over 40,000 strangers secured. 
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The Publicity Committee, over six 
months ago, organized and started to 
work. The appropriation for this com- 
mittee was about $400. The first step 
taken was to have a set of fifty new 
views of the city taken and reproduced 


in colors on postcards. An order for 
500,000 cards was given. These cards 
were sold at one cent each, the receipts 
covering the original cost. These cards 
were bought by the residents and 
mailed all over the world and they 
bore on them in a conspicuous place a 
few lines calling attention to the dates 
of the celebration. About 5,000 ad- 
vance programmes of the events were 
distributed through the mail or by 
traveling men who go out through New 
England. 

Both the local newspapers volunta- 
rily placed on every page of their issues 
conspicuous lines in full-face type ad- 
vertising the coming anniversary. 

One of the most effective features, as 
well as, perhaps, one to bring most 
permanent results, was a twelve-page 
article which was arranged for in the 
june issue of THE NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE. This article was fully illus- 
trated and highly interesting, inasmuch 
as Norwich is rich in historical events . 
of mo:e than local importance. Over 
1000 of these magazines were mailed to 
distant sons and daughters of Norwich 
and a great many delightful acknowl- 
edgements were received from many 
former residents of the town who re- 
ceived the magazine from friends or 
who had noticed the article with sur- 
prise us the magazine came into their 
hands from the news-stands or as regu- 
lar subscribers. The industrial ad- 
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vantages of the city were so well des- 
cribed that inquiries have already been 
receive:] from prospective manufactur- 

he Norwich Board of Trade also 
issued 2500 copies of a history of the 
celebration and of Norwich, and these 
were scattered broadcast. 


Over 4,000 invitations on heavy 
paper, printed from an engraved plate, 
were mailed to distant relatives and 
iriends of Norwich people. Also every 
cditor in Connecticut and nearby towns 
in adjoining states received an official 
iiivitation to be present at the celebra- 
tion. The press were well taken care 
of upon their arrival. Over thirty rep- 
resentatives of the New York, Boston 
and othér metropolitan newspapers sent 
special representatives to write up the 
event. Large roomy quarters with all 
the necesary facilities were provided. 
‘the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany installed two special operators 
end the Southern New England Tele- 
hone Company placed two telephones 
aut the disposal of the newspaper men. 
An official photographer supplied num- 
crous ,-hotos. 


As a result practically every daily 
paper in New England devoted space 
to the celebration. The New York 
Herald and Hartford Courant gave a 
page write-up with a dozen illustra- 
tions, and the Boston Globe and Trav- 
eler and other papers in New England, 
iugether with the New York Sun and 
New York Morning Telegraph, had 
extended reports from two to four 
columns. 

Probably the most spectacular ad- 
vertising was secured by the action of 
the Chief of Police of Norwich sending 
a request to all the other cities of the 
state tor details of police to assist in 
handling the crowds during the two 


days. This fact, together with the an- 


rouncement that President Taft would 
he present, and that Thomas Scott 
Baldwin would make the first airship 
ascension in the state, made it unneces- 
Sary to insert paid advertisements in 
any newspapers, as the details of the 
celebration were welcomed in thie 


news columns of every daily and week. 
iy in this section. 

The results of the publicity cam- 
paign were highly satisfactory as the 
attendance showed. The celebration 
was so carefully planned that not a 
initch occurred and -not a serious ac- 
cident of any nature was _ reported. 
The weather was ideal, the ther- 
inometer not rising above 75 on either 
cay, and the reliability of the govern- 
ment forecast was never more satis- 
factorily tested than at this time. In 
response to a telegram, and given with 
world-wide publicity, the weather bu- 
reau, on July 3rd, sent out a special 
forecast guaranteeing Norwich perfect 
weather conditions on July 5th. 

The experience of Norwich in hand- 
ling a celebration may be of interest 
to other towns who are looking for- 
ward to an anniversary. 

FREDERIC W. CARY, 
President, Norwich Board of Trade. 
Norwich, Conn., July 13, 1909. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Dear Sir: Modern municipalities are 
teginning to realize that a friendly 
feeling of co-operation existing be- 
tween neighboring commercial centers 
whose business interests and problems 
are largely identical can be productive 
of great mutual benefit. Granted that 
such a feeling is an essential quality to 
a progressive community, how many 
cities in New England have right to 
a prominent place in such a class? 

Perhaps because of the close prox- 
imity of New England cities one to the 
other, or perhaps because our interests 
are so identical, is the presence or the 
lack of a spirit of co-operation among 
us so noticeable. At all events, the 
Springfield Board of Trade believes 
that both Springfield and New England 
have much to gain by fostering among 
the commercial centers of our five 
states a feeling of helpful interest, and 
as a testimonial to such belief we re- 
call with pleasant remembrances the 
recent visit of the Hartford Business 
a Asociation. to this city on July 
22d. 


— 
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By invitation from this Board, the 
Hartford Business Men’s Association, 
who held their Annual Outing at 
Riverside Grove, a pleasure ground 
about seven miles above Springfield, 
arranged, on their return to Hartford, 
to visit the new quarters of the Spring- 
field Board of Trade. Led by a band 
and a squad of Special Police, over 
200 of our neighbors from Hartford, 
leaded by the Mayors of the two cities, 
marched from the boat-landing through 
our main streets to the Board of Trade 
and here, mid good-fellowship and 
sume light refreshments, we proceeded 
to get acquainted. After a very in- 
iormal time the march was continued 
to Court Square, where cars were 
awaiting to take the visitors home. 

Now the incident of the visit of the 
Hartford business men to Springfield 
was not much in itself, but it gave the 
business interests of these two centers 
en opportunity of meeting face to face 
and of saying to one another, “We 
are mighty glad to know you better— 
let’s get together more often! Do not 
such opportunities come to us far too 
seldom—to us here in New England 
who need them so much? 


C. HENRY HATHAWAY, 
Secretary. 


PORTSMOUTH 


Interest in the work of our organiza- 
tion has been greatly augmented by an 
increased membership, which now com- 
prises the great majority of the bus- 
iness and professional men of the city. 

Portsmouth is known far and wide as 
an ideal residential and summer city 
znd its summer resort business forms 
one of its chief assets. The Board of 
Trade uses its influence for better 
roads and better facilities for travel and 
comfort, believing that New England 
is of right the ideal resort of the na- 
tion. 

The proper committees are also em- 
phasizing the many advantages offered 
here for manufacturing and have cir- 
culated widely general information 
connected with the city, etc. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM 

Framingham Board of Trade has al- 
ways miade it a point to aid the neigh- 
boring towns to organize Boards of 
Trade or business clubs of some kind, 
believing that by so doing, the general 
business interests of Massachusetts and 
of New England would be promoted. 
We would have no one think, however, 
that we are so unselfish that ~ ¢ do 
not try to look out for ourselves -irst, 
but we believe that anything that bene- 
fits our state or New England, will 
benefit us indirectly. Therefore, first 
our good old town of Framingham, 
next our state and then any aid we can 
give to our sister states of New Eng- 
land shall be freely given. With this in 
view we wish to see every town have 
a good live, wide awake Board of 
Trade, and then we wish to see them 
a'l connected with the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade, thereby form- 
ing a kind of federation where we may 
raeet and discuss questions of mutual 
interests and plan for larger things for 
cur glorious old state. 

We occasionally hear some poor un- 
fortunate pessimists talking about the 
clecadence of Massachusetts. Such are 
to be pitied. They are perhaps dys- 
peptic and can’t help it. But the Old 
Bay State and all New England is all 
right. The $20,000,000 that will be 
spent in this state alone in the next 
three years in the erection of new and 
the enlargement of old textile factories, 
saying nothing of other industrial en- 
terprises, does not look much like de- 
cadence. They tell us great manufac- 
turing establishments are growing up 
in the South and West and will soon 
take all our trade. Pray, why shouldn’t 
they build and manufacture there? We 
cannot do it all! Our country is ex- 
janding and our exports of manufac- 
tured goods is expanding as no one 
cver dreamed it could twenty-five years 
ago. We, here in this little northeast 
corner of our country, need have no 
fears of being left out in the cold. We 
have here the business well established. 
We have the skill, the enterprise, the 
money, and the push that is not found 
anywhere else on God’s green earth, 
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and we need have no fears of being’ 


crowded out in the race. Of course, it 
will not do for us to sit down and go 
tv sleep, and there is no danger of our 
doing that. Weare not built that way. 
We must and shall be up and doing. 
‘Therefore, we urge our business friends 
in all towns to organize Boards of 
‘Trade, that they may become better 
acquainted with each other, that they 
may cultivate a spirit of unity, that they 
inay have a central body with authority 
to aid any prospective new comer, 
whether looking for a site for business 
or for a home. 

Such has been the experience of the 
Framingham Board of Trade. This 
spirit of unity, this working together 
for the accomplishment of certain 
things and the having a central body 
of business men ready to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to any new 
comer, that upon investigation we 
found had staying qualities, has been 
the means of making the Framingham 
Board of Trade the power for good to 
the town that it has been in the past 


fourteen years. 
| EDGAR POTTER, 
Secretary, Framingham Board of Trade 


LEWISTON 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Dear Sir: It is with pleasure that we 


note the enterprise of your progressive 


magazine, in giving to each city, 
through its Board of Trade, the publi- 
— unobtainable through other chan- 
nels. 

Manufacturing has been the main- 
stay of our city since its incorporation, 
and it is with satisfaction that we look 
upon the developments now going on 
about us which will materially benefit 
our city, as will the new interurban 
lines of electric railroads just completed 
and about to be built; also the fact that 
the Union Water Power Company of 
this city has recently acquired control of 
certain privileges on the Androscoggin 
River above Lewiston, owned by the 
International Paper Company. The 
engineer of the company will make 
careful investigation to determine what 


amount of power can be obtained by | 
the development of these privilegés; it 
1s believed to be entirely safe to say 
that it will exceed 10,000 horse power, 
and will probably double the present 
power capable of constant use througl- 
out the year at Lewiston. The general 
policy of development will be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The improvement of the present 
storage owned by the Union Water- 
power Company, at the headwaters 0) 
the Androscoggin River, and the de- 
velopment of new and additional stor- 
age basins, thereby increasing an«| 
making more constant flow of water in 
the river during all seasons of the year. 

2. The acquisition of privleges on 
the river above Lewiston and the de. 
velopment of electric power to be trans- 
into Lewiston. 

The enlargement of the present 
mills at Lewiston (one already started ) 
_ possibly, the erection of a new 
mill. 

With these developments complete. 
furnishing, as they will, cheap power 
for new industries and employment for 
hundreds of people, Lewiston should 
show a good, steady, healthy growth 
in the next few years. 

E. L. WELLMAN, 

Secretary, Lewiston Board of Trade. 


LOWELL 


One of the best indications of a com- 
mendable public spirit was recently 
brought to a successful close by the 
dedication of the Lincoln memorial 
placed in Lincoln Square, this city. The 
work was under the direction of the 
Lowell Board of Trade, who fathered 
the idea, and a committee of public- 
spirited citizens who were interested in 
having a memorial erected in this city 
to the great Emancipator. The mem- 
orial, which is of Westerly granite, was 
designed by Thomas Mott Shaw, of 
Boston, Mass., while the bas-relief 
shown on its face is the work of the 
eminent American sculptor, Bela L. 
Pratt. The stone work of the monu- 
ment and the erection of the same was 
done by Gumb Bros., of this city. 


A sterling lesson of patriotism and | 


public spirit was instilled in the minds 
of the school children of the city as the 
funds were in a great measure con- 
tributed by them. The work as a 
whole cost about $2500 and has proven 
a great incentive here for the further- 
unce of similar undertakings. 

The recent hearings held before the 
railroad commissioners on the request of 
the stockholders of the Boston, Lowell 
& Lawrence Interurban Railroad re- 
newed the interest in this project 
which was started about two years 
ago. Several members of the Board of 

rade and some of the officers ap- 
peared before the Commissioners fav- 
oring the improvement. Additional 
hearings on the same matter will be 
held in September. 

A public improvement, in which the 
Poard of Trade is greatly interested, is 
the erection of a public comfort station 
at Merrimack Square, this city. 

This is the converging point of all 
the car lines entering this city and ap- 
proximately fifteen million people are 
brought to this point annually by the 
tailroad. Great progress has been 
shown in making the necessary ar- 
rangements, and the city government 
has a special committee appointed 
studying the matter. Mayor George H. 
Brown has had several conferences 
with President Sullivan of the Boston 
and Northern Street Railroad, which 
Company has agreed to share one-half 
cf the cost. 

Robert Luce, of Somerville, recently 
appeared before the Board of Trade and 
spoke on “The Cost of Government.” 
At the same meeting Hon. Herbert E. 
Fletcher, a member of the Board of 
‘Trade, spoke on “Business Influences 
and Tendencies.” 


THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


An interesting feature of the work 
of a metropolitan commercial body, and 
one which is of great practical impor- 
tance in its bearing upon the standards 
of business honor and conduct, is that 
cf the arbitration committee, of the 
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Boston Chamber of Commerce, which 
has just begun its great work of or- 
ganization for Boston and New Eng- 
land. 

Differences, disputes, or disagree- 
ments among members, growing out of 
trade or any matter of contract, are 
brought before the committee on arbi- 
tration, at the request of either inter- 
ested party. The committee consists 
of a chairman, vice-chairman, and eight 
other members. This entire committee, 
however, does not sit in judgment upon 
cases; the parties in dispute select four 
members who, with the chairman, make 
up an arbitration board of five. The 
committee then hears the case, both 
contestants appearing, stating their 
arguments, and cross-examining wit- 
nesses. The hearing having been 
closed, the committee makes its award 
in accordance with the evidence sub- 
mitted. Awards of $500 in amount, and 
also awards in excess of this sum, pro- 
vided both parties file an agreement to 
abide with the decision of the com- 
mittee, are binding. 3 

The arbitration committee of the 
Chamber, which has just heard and de- 
cided its first case, apparently with the 
cleanest cut justice and the maximum 
amount of satisfaction possible in any 
trade dispute, is made up on a broad 
scale. The chairman and two other 
members are grain merchants, and 
there are also included in the com- 
mittee a fish dealer, a tea and coffee 
merchant, a stock broker, a steamship 
man, a wool wholesaler, a coal dealer 
and a provision dealer. The appoint- 
ment of this committee has been re- 
ceived very favorably in all quarters, 
and the belief has been widely expressed 
that the committee will greatly lessen 
the work of the civil courts, and will 
raise the standards of commercial deal- 
ings between men. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
will publish, beginning in September, 
a monthly magazine to be devoted to 
the commerce, industry and public in- 
terests of Boston and of New England. 
The magazine will be known as the 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. It will 
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be standard size, and will contain a 
chronicle of events in Boston organiza- 
tion, illustrated articles of interest to 
all New England, a calendar of the 
public happenings in the East, editorial 
comment, and other special depart- 
ments. A hundred dollar prize has 
keen offered for the cover design, open 
to the artists of all New England. The 
conditions of this contest are liberal, 
and it is expected that a large num- 
ber of amateurs will take part. 


The appointment of a committee on 
agriculture is provided for in the by- 
laws of the new Chamber, this having 
been brought about by an amendment 
introduced at the meeting at which 
these by-laws were adopted. It is ex- 
pected that the Chamber will soon ap- 
point this committee, which has been 
under consideration for some time, and 
which will have important and far- 
reaching work to do. 


THE GREATER HARTFORD 

Of much concern to the manufactur- 
ing and business interests of Hartford 
zt present is the development of river 
navigation from this city to Long Is- 
land Sound. The future growth of the 
community, it is asserted authorita- 
tively, depends to a degree not gener- 
aily appreciated on the widening and 
deepening of this beautiful stream and 
the erection of warehouses and docks 
along its front in the busy towns and 
cities bordering it. In the recent re- 
port of the Hartford board of trade 
cmphasis was laid upon this hitherto 
neglected opportunity in the following 
language: 

“Commercial impetus of great magni- 
tude is possible by the widening of the 
river channel to the Sound and the 
establishment of city docks. No pros- 
pectus of Greater Hartford is com- 
plete which fails to include river and 
river-front development. It is esti- 
mated that since 1890 the government 
has expended approximately $204,000 
on the Connecticut river, while during 
the same period millions have been 
spent by the federal authorities on the 
waterways of other states.” 


It is claimed that forest denudation 
is steadily decreasing the river flow and 
aS a consequence it may be necessary 
for power plants in this vicinity to syn- 
dicate their interests in a movement 
toward procuring aid from both the 
state and nation to check this danger- 
ous possibility. 

The present tendency is toward a 
unification of civic forces in a move- 
ment not only for better waterway 
facilities, but for the opening up of 
competition in the handling of freight. 
Already the Board of Trade, Manu- 
facturer’s Association and Business 
Men’s Association have their shoulders 
to the wheel. Through their efforts a 
Lill has passed the legislature which 
raises a waterways commission to ex- 
amine into the situation and report its 
findings to the next General Assembly. 
A dock bill has also been passed, giving 
Hiartford the right of eminent domain 
in condemning and acquiring river 
front property. 

We are laying the foundation of 
Greater Harttord now. Annexation of 
at least three of the thriving towns at 
our. threshold will be among the initial 
moves in that direction. This step in 
expansion, however, must be in unison 
with the broadening and developing of 
our natural line of communication with 
the great markets of the East—the 
river. The secretary of the Board of 
‘rade, in discussing this problem re- 
cently, said: “I venture to say that 
there is not a stream of water any 
place in the world that flows past such 
large factories and such vast interests 
and industries, that carries so little ton- 
nage or does so little good as the Con- 
necticut River. Where it carries single 
tons it should carry hundreds of tons. 
It is capable of it. It is free to all, and 
yet we sit idly by and let a railroad 
corporation practically control it. All 
the vast industries pay from three to 
five cents per hundred pounds more 
for transportation of their products and 
raw material than they would pay if 
we kept the river open to competition 
ty having public docks and landings 
and warehouses along its banks.” 

Hartford, through its Board of Trade 
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and other civic organizations, is bound 
to carry this issue to a successful solu- 
tion. In few, if any, other cities of our 
size can superior facilities for the suc- 
cessful conduct of manufacturing be 
offered. We have an army of highly 
skilled mechanics; an abundant and 
pure water supply owned by the munic- 
ipality ; an excellent city government; a 
minimum of labor troubles; efficient 
banking houses; renowned insurance 
companies and splendid educational 
facilities, all backed by a civic pride 
that inspires and assures progress. ° 


THOMAS J. KELLEY. 


NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER 
ASSOCIATION 


By Secretary Thomas F. Anderson 


The past month has been one of 
the most momentous in the _his- 
tory of the shoe and leather in- 
dustry of the United States, for it has 
brought about a satisfactory solution 
of one of the most important economic- 
political questions in which the leather 
ond footwear manufacturing business 
has ever been interested. 

When, on July 26, the Tariff Con- 
ference Committee at Washington fin- 
ally gave way to the pressure from the 
White House and agreed to place hides 
on the free list, as orginally provided 
in the Payne bill, but otherwise voted 
by the Senate, a remarkable campaign, 
waged continuously for twelve years, 
lad been won by the shoe and leather 
interests, and New England, which 
nianufactures 56 per cent of the foot- 
wear produced in the country, had 
especial reason to feel glad. 

It was a splendid victory for the peo- 
ple and independent shoe and leather 
inanufacturing conditions against 
t:ust domination and monopoly; and, 
in the words of President Charles C. 
Iloyt, of the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association, American 
citizen should rejoice with the shoe and 
leather interests that this victory has 
been won, for it was a battle for the 
welfare of 88,000,000 consumers as 
much as for that of the independent 
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tanners and shoe manufacturers of the 
Lnited States.” 

President Taft is receiving general 
and deserved praise on every hand for 
his action in coming to the rescue of 
the shoe and leather interests in their 
great battle against the packers. It 
is the opinion of many Republicans in 
the trade that in taking the stand for 
downward revision and certain free 
raw materials that he did, President 
Yaft has practically saved his party 
from destruction. 

Be that as it may, his timely and 
effective aid in connection with the 
hide matter has made him exceedingly 
popular here in New England. It is 
not so much that free hides will assure 
lower prices of leather or shoes, as 
that it will impart greater stability to 
the leather market and make it less an 
unknown quantity than it has been in 
the past. 

It removes from the mind’s eye of 
the shoe manufacturer, for the present 
at least, the disquieting spectre of Beef 
‘Trust acquisition of the shoe manu- 
facturing business, through control of 
the leather supply; and to that extent 
it clears the atmosphere and makes the 
next few years look like comparatively 
plain sailing. 

That these years are to be busy and 
prosperous ones, there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt. With the 
unsettling tariff question out of the 
way, every merchant, manufacturer, 
banker and newspaper and magazine 
publisher in the country is looking for- 
ward to another period of unexampled 
[rosperity in the United States. 

As far as this applies to the shoe 
manufacturing business, you can see 
and hear evidence o it in any New 
I:ngland shoe center. New companies 
ere Organizing, a number of existing 
concerns are making extensive addi- 
tions to their plants, and everywhere 
progress, expansion and optimism are 
the dominant notes. 

Great as has been its development, 
and marvellous as have been the 
mechanical improvements made in its 
processes, the business of shoe manu- 
facturing in the United States is only 
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just “getting a move on.” 

Its achievements and its potentiali- 
ties have never been so forcibly demon- 
strated as at the First World’s Shoe 
and Leather Fair, in ON just 
about to come to a close. rom a 
trade standpoint, the Fair unquestion- 
ably has been a great success. To 
those within the trade it has been a 
r.atter of great personal pride; to the 
thoughtful outsider it has been a reve- 
lation. | 

And this latter statement suggests 
something: That the industries pecul- 
iar to our New England section will 
never receive the support and the pro- 
motion they deserve until the general 
New England public shows a keener ap- 
preciation of their value to New Eng- 
land. Our people are too indifferent to 
the very things that are the most es- 
sential to their well-being and comfort. 
They don’t “get together” like the peo- 
ple of other sections. usually do and by 
their presence and financial aid, give an 
enterprise like the Shoe Fair the cor- 
dial “boosting” that it deserves. | 

A goodly percentage of New Eng- 
land’s commercial and _ industrial 
troubles is traceable directly to the 
people of New England themselves. 
‘There is need of reformation from 
within. 

Inspired by this recent victory for 
free hides, and by the splendid out- 
luok for the trade in general, the New 
England Shoe .and Leather Associa- 
tion, like many other trade organiza- 
tions in this section, is engaged in a 
“forward” movement. It feels that it 
can do even greater things. for this 
magnificent New England industry in 
the future than it has in the past. It 
hopes to have upon its membership 


rolls one thousand of the livest and 
rnost progressive shoe and leather man- 
utacturers and dealers in the six New 
England states. The readers of Tue 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE will be told, 
from time to time, what the Associa- 
tion is doing and planning in the effort 
to make the trade it represents rmpreg- 
nable in its own section, in the halls of 
Congress and in the markets of the 
world. 


; WILL DONATE A SITE 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of yours of the 2oth inst., also 
a copy of your magazine for July, 
containing a very interesting article on 
Burlington, for which please accept my 
thanks. 

Our Club will soon take up the 
matter of a Union station to be 
located near the water front, thus con- 
necting the two trunk lines of railway, 
the New York Central & Hudson 
River Lines and the Grand Trunk 
sek System, as well as the Cham- 
plain Transportation Company and D. 
& H. Railway. If we are successful 
in our efforts, instead of large lumber 
piles, we shall have a fine station with 
Leautiful grounds surrounding the 
same. 

We are also in need of a fine summer 
hotel, and our president has instructed 
me to say that the citizens of Burling- 
ton will donate one of the finest sites 
in New England, and the city will ex- 
empt from taxation, for a period of ten 
years, the entire plant. 

Again thanking you, I am 


Very truly yours, 


_F. B. HOUSTON, Secretary, 
Burlington Commercial Club. 
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RHODE ISLAND COAL 
IT’S COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT NOW A CERTAINTY 


By H. JEFFERSON SMITH 


RE the rocks of New England 
A again to yield wealth to the in- 

domitable industry and enter- 
prise of her people? Is modern science 
to open a vast supply of fuel within six 
hours transportation of Boston? 

It certainly looks as though we 
should have to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. When such men as 
Henry M. Whitney and Eugene N. 
Foss take up such a proposition as the 
development of the Rhode Island coal 
fields, it is evidence that there are 
some substantial reasons for believing 
that this great deposit is at last to 
be made available for manufacturing 
and domestic use. 

It has long been known to scientists 
and to a certain extent to the business 


ublic, that a large area of the State of ° 


<hode Island is underlayed with a fine 
seam of anthracite coal. Many efforts, 
dating back to the ealiest use of anthra- 
cite, have been made to develop this 
great wealth and make of it a market- 
able article. But it is left to our own 
day to see this dream realized. While 
the Rhode Island Coal Company pos- 
sess the mining rights over practically 
this entire district, the present opera- 
tions are confined to Portsmouth 
nines, where the old shaft is being 
reopened and pumped out preparatory 
to active mining operations. As shown 
ty a map, the location is one pecu- 
liacly accessible both by rail ana water 
transportation. It is located in the 
heart of the busiest manufacturing dis- 
trict in the United States. Within a 
radius of twenty miles is the City of 
Fall River, with a population of 109,000 
and more than one hundred mills, using 
an aggregate of one hundred and fift 

thousand horse power; New Bedford, 
with eighty thousand people and sixty 


mills, using ninety thousand horse 
power; Providence, with two hundred 
and five thousand population and over 
one hundred thousand horse power 
employed in mariifacturing, while the 
cities of Taunton, Middleboro, Bristol 
and Warren lie within this short radius. 
This estimate that five hundred thou- 
sand horse power is employed within 
so compact an area represents a market 
at the very mouth of the mine that is, 
perhaps, unequalled in the United 
States. As the present annual cost, in 
this district, for power amounts to 
irom twenty-five to thirty-five dollars 
per horse power, annually, any project 
which will effect a substantial reduc- 
tion in this cost must have enormous 
possibilities. 

The process by which this coal is to 
be made available for general domes- 
tic use is the very simple one known as 
the Bloss process. It consists in a 
treatment of the coal with a very small 
amount of crude Chili saltpetre (sodi- 
um nitrate) or with crude calcium 
chloride. A simple solution of these 
subjects are sprinkled on the coal and 
allowed to dry under ordinary condi- 
tions, after which it mav be exposed to 
the weather with impunity, retaining 
its quality for a long period. This 
treatment gives to the coal the remark- 
able property, when fired, of setting 
free continuously combustible gases 
that kindle with great readiness, pro- 
ducing an abundant flame and an 
intensely high temperature. The cost 
of the treatment could not exceed ten 
cents a ton and may be even below 
that figure, while the coal thus treated 
retains its properties for years. 

The reason this treatment of the 
Rhode Island Coal is not because of its 
low, but because of its exceedingly 
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high quality. It is an anthracite of ex- 
treme hardness, capable of sustaining 
combustion at a very intense heat for 
a very long period. The object of the 
treatment is to make it kindle more 
readily and support combustion more 
freely. The report on the applicability 
of the Bloss process to Rhode Island 
Coal was made by Mr. Henry J. Wil- 
liams, Chemical Engineer, and Analyti- 
cal Chemist of Boston, after experi- 
ments covering a period of nineteen 
months, during which the treated coal 
was used in ordinary stoves and fur- 
naces and under large steam boilers. 

While this process would appear to 
vastly increase the availability and use- 
fulness of the coal, its incombustibility 
would appear to have been consider- 
ably exaggerated in common report 
Householders, in particular, are very 
conservative and apt to exercise scant 
patience and less intelligence in the 
use of any new commodity. As early 
as 1820, in the October number of the 
“American Journal of Science and 
Arts,” the veteran geologist, Professor 
Benjamin Silliman, reports some very 
interesting experiments of his own 
with this fuel. He says, “People were 
repelled by the apparent incombusti- 
bility of this coal. They could not 
make it burn in the usual way in which 
wood is burned ina common fire- 
fiace, and it was hastily and im- 
patiently laid aside as nearly useless, 
except that a few manufacturers of 
iron continued to use it as long as it 
could be obtained. ) 

“IT can now state, from my own ob- 
servation, that the combustion of the 
Khode Island anthracite in the hall or 
entry stove, described in my former 


communication, gives a flame not in-. 


ferior in quantity to that afforded by 
the best anthracites of Pennsylvania. 
Its color, however, inclines to red 
instead of white. The stove 
is at this moment (April 11, 1826, even- 
ing) burning with much bright flame, 
giving a heat in the apartments of 74 
degrees, while the thermometer is in 
the open air 11 degrees below freez- 
ing, the ground being covered with 
snow, as in mid-winter.” 


We are interested in the picture 
which the genial professor draws of 
himself on that chilly April evening, 
and, although we are somewhat 
shocked at his desire for so high a 
temperature in his apartments, it in- 
terests us still more at the present mo- 
ment to know that his hod of Rhode 
Island Coal was equal to the task and 
that he was able to burn it in that 
simple manner without any process or 
freparation of any kind. 


he excessive low sulphur in this 


is an additional advantage where the 
coal is to be used for metallurgical pur- 
poses such as in reverberatory fur- 
naces, roasting furnaces, or in melting 
or cupola furnaces. The coal is also 
well adapted to use in producing gas.” 

It is this last use, we believe, which 
is principally contemplated as the most 
profitable. 

In regard to the quantity available 
there could seem to be no question, the 
estimates being made not only by the 
miners, but from reports of the United 
States Geological Survey. On this 
point, also, Professor N. S. Shaler, of 
Harvard University, says: “As before 
noted, there is a very large amount of 
coal in this basin, although there is 
nc basis of reckoning the total quantity 
with any approach to accuracy. There 
can be little doubt that it is to be esti- 
mated by the hundred million tons.” 

As to the commercial side of this 
proposition we have no information 
whatever, but are deeply interested in 
the above assurances that New Eng- 
land, which, since the denudation of 
‘ts forest lines, has been ‘generally sup- 
posed to possess no natural wealth 
whatever, should suddenly come into 
this rich inheritance. As a manufac- 


turing community, what could add 


more to.her prosperity than the pos- 
session of practically limitless coal 
fields? The development of this great 
resource should have nothing in com- 
mon with the cheap and superficial 
exploitation of a promotion scheme. It 
should be and probably is undertaken 
in the most scientific and thorough 
manner with abundant capitalization. 
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Touch With 


The railroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in-touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet Ais office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 


ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 


He is in touch with his world. 


Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy — Sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of onesystem, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping ai/ localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


And Associated Companies 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Pad 


In addition to this, they save car- 
pets and rugs, confine all the disagree- 
able dust and dangerous germs within 
the pans, accomplish the work of 
sweeping in. one-fifth of the time, and 
with 95* less effort than the corn 
broom requires—in a 


make sweeping day a pleasant duty 
instead of a positive drudgery. 

No woman having even one carpeted room 
sbould let a day pass without procuring a 
Bissell Sweeper, if she is not already using one. 

Price, $2 50 to $5.50. 

For sale by all first-class dealers. 

Buy a Bissell ‘“‘Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip 
withia one week, and we will send you FREE 
a neat, useful present. Send for free booklet. 


Dept. 111, Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 
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and, uninfluenced by any name, unpreju- 
diced by a knowledge of its moderate 
cost, let him play the 


GABLER 


PIANO 


As with every other great pianist, his 
homage to the Gabler must be instant 
and enthusiastic. 


He must testify to the Gabler tone, which, 
because of the Gabler Harmonic Bar, cast in 
the plate, is wonderfully mellow, sweet, and 
rich; sustained in power, noble in volume, and 
pure and melodic yl uality. 

He must commend the Gabler action # 
quick, responsive and elastic —so delicately 
poised and adjusted that it answers the light- 
est touch. 

Constructed for lifetime wear, refined in its 
beauty; the Gabler represents dollar for dollar 
—the greatest eres offered today. 

Gabier Pianos are on exhibition and sale by poms 
dealers througbout the United States. Every Gabler 
dealer has a most interesting and special proposal to 
make to intending piano purchasers. 

A Guide to Piano Buying — Sent Free 


of “Piano hare and interesting book 
wat be the the unskilled 
b 
Handsomely omely printed and A copy will 
sent free on 
ERNEST & BROTHER 
Established 1854 


708 Whitlock Avene 


New Yo | 
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To Make 
Women’s Work | 
Lighter and Easier is part of the Mission | . 4 
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Bake Quickly, Evenly 
: and Thoroughly 


This, and features such as HUB Ranges alone 
sess, have made them the choice of New 
gland cooks for many years. 


Plain, smooth, easy-to-clean surfaces 
Heat on five sides of oven... 


Direct Damper—works only one way 


Send for “Range Talk, No.2.” It is none too soon to 
select a range and have it working right before cold 
weather comes, This booklet will help you. 


SMITH @ ANTHONY CO. 
52-54 Union Street Boston, Mass. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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White. Mountain Refrigerators 
RELIABLE— UNEQUALLED 
“In Over a Million Homes” 
Warm weather is here. Thou- ) WHITE MOUNTAIN 
sands are ‘rushing to Maine's + REFRIGERATORS 
rugged coast. _ ARE THERE! 
Thousands are? breathing the ) WHITE MOUNTAIN 
cold, pure air of the noble White REFRIGERATORS 
Mountains. ARE THERE! 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
nag home but are | REFRIGERATORS 
ARE THERE! 
MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H., U. S. A. 
Boston, Mass. New York City hte ag ee Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. San Antonio, Texas. 


S: GeorGce W. CurRRIER, President 


RESOURCES 
BooK VALUE OF SECURITIES: 
Mercantile $443,069.71 
Savings Department 942,627.99 
Value of securities above book value.. 32,286.69 
$1.417,984.39 
LIABILITIES 
Mercantile de one 274.48 
Accrued interest on Savings deposits, 6 
Dividends umpaid 1,324.41 
107,800.00 
$1,299,737-95 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS; V1Zz.: 
Surplus and 35, 
Value of above book value........ 
$118,246.44 


TRUST COMPANY 


NASHDA, N. H. 


DIRECTOR 
JouHN A. FISHER, MILTON A. TAYLOR, ROSCOE S. MILLIKEN, WILLIAM S, NORWELL, ELMER W. EATON 
L,. CLOUGH, Treasurer 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1909 


WILLIAM D Vice-President 


MERCANTILE DEPARTMENT 


Receives deposits upon accounts subject to 
check and upon certificate of deposit. Issues 
domestic and — exchange available in 
all parts of the worl 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Receives deposits on savings accounts, pay- 
ing 3} per cent. interest, free of taxation. 

SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
Rents safes in fire and burglar proof vault at 
$5.00 per year and upwards. 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as trustee for individuals, estates, cor- 

etc., and as transfer agent and 

agent for corporations and 
es. 
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“White Mountain 
Ice Cream— 


Everywhere 
and 


All the Time! 


Nothing like ice cream 
to crown the pleasure of a 
picnic spread, a lawn fete, 
a home gathering, or any 
occasion where the dest of 
all refreshment is wanted. | 


Delicious ice cream, a 
water ice, or a frozen des- 
sert is quickly made and 
adds to the fun and fes- 
tivity when the wonderful _— 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


is one of the party. Four minutes’ easy turning is all the time and work 
required to freeze in the “ White Mountain.”” One motion to the crank 
gives three motions to the paddle. That 
means cream of the greatest possible deli- 
cacy. You never find lumps, coarse grain 
cream nor half frozen spots in the con- 
tents of a White Mountain Freezer. 

| Ice cream is healthful; make 
it often in your own home—/¢hen 
you know it’s pure. 


Write for our free booklet— 


“Frozen Dainties” 


Tells of almost numberless good things éasy to make 
in a White Mountain Freezer—Ice Cream, Ices, Sherbets 
and Frozen Dainties. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. M, Nashua, N. H. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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CAPITAL, $150,000 


Second N 


Che 
ational Bank 
of Nashuc, N. 


F. W. ESTABROOK, President 
Ss. D. CHANDLER, Vice-President 
WM. E. SPALDING, Vice-President 
F. A. EATON, Cashier 
J. M. BLAKEY, Asst. Cashier 


Directors 
W. ESTABROOK Ss. D. CHANDLER 
LESTER F. THURBER CHARLES A. ROBY 
ALBERT SHEDD SAM S. DEARBORN 
JOHN K. HALL WM. E. SPALDING 
JAMES B. CROWLEY H. W. RAMSDELL 


AMERICAN BOX & LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOODEN BOX 


BOX SHOOKS 


Nashua :: :: New Hampshire 
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Is an Essential of Wise Investment 
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CONSERVATISM 


As a general rule the investor should 
avoid securities which are offered at 
prices to pay an tmusually high rate of 
income, as an element of risk is usually 


present. 


The bonds of a 


well-established 


company which has demonstrated 


eaming power 


ample 
should be chosen, provided there is 
by a reliable bond house. At this 


time the conservative 


obtain 5% with excellent 
by purchasing carefully 


Circulars descriptive 


investor can 


security 
selected bonds. 


of several desirable 


bond issues sent on request for circular 26 W. 


E.H.ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INVESTMENT 
SEGURITIES 


Stocks asan In- 


NEW Q yon 
and 


Bank and Trust 
Stocks 


and pay in convenient in- 
stalments. The largest in- 
vesiment business of this 
character in the world--- 

over forty thousand dis- 


STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
BRUNSWICK BUILDING 
MADISON SQUARE 


NEW YORK 


INTEREST 


INCREASES 


|APPROVED 
IBONDS 


| and other substantial securities as one 
| travels Westward. 


The same manufacturer with the 
same collateral pays his Western Bank 
a larger interest rate on money borrowed 
than he pays his New York Bank. In- 
terest rate then is influenced by locality. 
Rates in London are lower than in New 
York and lower in New York than in 
Omaha or Kansas City. 

The careful but well-informed investor 
of funds is now looking to the Middle- 
West for his bonds. 

We own and offer approved Middle 
West, Municipal, School and Public a 
vice Corporation Bonds netting 4'% t 
6%. 

We should be able to assist you in 
selecting bonds to meet your requirements 
as to Stability, Convertibility, Interest 
Rate, and probable Increase in Value. 

A pamphlet on the subject will be sent 
without charge or obligation. 

Just say ‘’Pamphlet’’ and as much 
more as you 


Fue Quarces W. Company, 


206 U. S. & Mexican Trust Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Detach Coupon here and mail 


THE CHARLES W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
206 U. S. & Mexican Trust Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send your Pamphlet on Bonds free and without obliga- 
tion to 


(Aam ) 


(S reet or F. D.) 
(city) (State) 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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or purchase and sale nding entirely 
of Stock in Banks and || °2 mabhe demand for se- 
Trust Companies located curnty and business 
anywhere Our | operations Tor profi 
| Our customers may in- 
vest in moderate amounts 
investment in new banks 
in growing towns as well || 
as in established dividend- 
cfiminating customers. 
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Published Monthly 


| BY 

|| THE HOME MARKET CLUB 

FOR ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR : 


Is valuable to all who wish , 
to understand the Tanff. Ba 
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i No Advertiser Signs a Contract 
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When He Deals With Us 


The usual advertising agent—before he 
shows results—wants a one- to three-year 
contract. 

Then you must cling to that agent— 
whatever the outcome—for the full term 
agreed. 


It is buying a “pig in the poke.” It is 
also a poor way to place men on their 
mettle. 


We have abandoned contracts. 


. Our business is solicited on one basis 
only—on the claim to outsell any other 
concern in the field. 


We expect to be compelled to make 
good. 

That is why we pay our Copy Chief 
$1,000 per week. That is why we work 
in Advisory Boards, each session of which 
costs us $1 per minute. 


We combine our ability—mass our ex- 
perience—to invariably fulfill our claim. 


Then we abide by results. 

Advertisers may come to us without 
any commitment. They may start in a 
small way, and expand when results are 
apparent. 

They may quit us the moment another 


concern shows the power to sell more 
than we. 


_ Thus we are held to the mark. We 
cannot relax, for our accounts are ours 
only so long as no better man shows up. 

That is the only right way to place ad- 
vertising, so that is the way we accept. 


We deal with our men on a similar 
basis. 


Our Copy Staff is made up of the ablest 
men we know. Each can earn more here 
than anywhere else, so long as he holds 
his own. 

But, when any man lets another outsell 
him, the other has his place. 


For advertising is war, and expensive 


war. The stakes are tremendous. There. 


is no room for incompetents. 


Men or agencies must rise or fall by 
their victories or their defeats. | 


So, we make no contracts with our bril- 
liant men, and we ask none from any 
client. 


There is a way to know if your adver- 
tising brings the utmost results that are 
possible. 

There is a way to prove—easily and 
quickly—if we can sell more than others. 

The proof can be given without any 
commitment on your part. It will be 
such that no man can dispute it. 


The result may be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. We have made it worth 
millions to some. 

If you are interested, ask us to state 
the way. 


LORD & “THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


ADVERTISING 


Second National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., New York 


Trude Bidg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Address either office. They are equally equipped 


we guarantee our resders agaiust frauiuic nt advertising 
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OLD ORCHARD 


Experts in Uuting Realties, 


TOURISTS and WeATIONSTS 


and 
hear Bears and Wolves from Kitchen, $5,000. Mention 
what you want from ‘ ‘A to Z"—we have it. 


F.A. SIDELINCER & COMPANY 


Rear Estats ~ 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE’ SEVEN-SHORES BY MOONLIONT 


OLD ORCHARD INFORMATION BUREAU 


POST OFFICE BOX 196 F, OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE 


“Impartial information for the hundreds of thousands who have visited, and as many others who should visit 
**Greater’’ Old Orchard, the Most Famous Seashore Summer Resort on the New England coast. 
Early arrangements for for hotel accommodations y attended to th at a distance. klets, etc., free 


A return stamped en from enqutrere will 
DO YOU CONTEMPLATE BUILDING OR IMPROVING YOUR BUILDINGS? 
CALL UPON 


Old Orchard Lumber Company 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


W. J. MEWER, Manager, - - - OLD ORCHARD, MAINE 


Patti, Mansfield, William H. Crane, Mrs. 
Kendall, Robert Mantell, Rose Coghlan, Neil 
Burgess, E. L. Davenport, Tony Pastor, Cora 
Tanner, Senator Roger Q. Mills, and over 600 
New England clergymen have indorsed 


Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry 
and Sarsaparilla Troches 


All Druggists. Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 
American Medicine Company, Manchester, N. H. 


In writing advertisers please mention NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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| 
We have over eee Peruse listed (OLD ORCHARD 
BEACH A SPECIALITY) covering all New . + 
Estates, $5,000 to $50,000; Modern Residences, to 
$2,000 season; Furnished Cottages, $35 to $300 season, | 
or For Sale, $100 to $2,500; Ocean Front Lots, $250 to 
$35,000; Farms, all sizes and prices; Timber Tracts, | 
tter No. 169N: 


To those who respond to the throbbing of red blood in their veins — those 
of both sexes who delight to fish and hunt and may truly be called “* sportsmen,”’ 
GREETING:— 

As this number of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE goes to press, 
our early fishermen are returning to business with eyes alight and step springy 
after their life among the pines, and a general visit to the leading outing camps 
during the past month assures me that sportsmen generally find ample reward 
for their endeavor in square-tailed red spots and salmon galore. Many ladies 
enjoyed the sport this year more than ever. 

Now it is the summer plan, the auto, yacht, and comfortable quarters by 
sea, mountain, or inland lake. Can I help you in the selection of a heated 
period aliding place? I am sure I know just the spot and just the accommoda- 
tion that will satisfy you. 

Sometimes a/l advertisements seem to read alike and you are ina quandary 
as to choice. I have enjoyed the hospitality of nearly all the best places in the 
East — perhaps the insight I aawe gained may be of value —if so, please com- 
mand us. 

Many expressions of appreciation have been received during the past two 
months for hints furnished by the New England Bureau of Information, and 
I want to remind our readers again that the publishers of this magazine are 
here to be used. Thanking you all for your warm interest and kind words, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES EVERETT BEANE, 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. EDITOR. 


night. Near enough to depot so y oun Rave. See 
Ail interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 


Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 
i. M. CASTWER, Prop., Opp. Union Station, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from our own farw 
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Portandand Lhe 
Stop at Portland 
Break up railroad monotony and rest over 
Our porter meets all t 
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Automobilists’ trips can be made to and 
fm from all prominent points in the White Moun. 
tains in one day. CUISINE AND SER- 
VICE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. Roc-ns 
with private baths and open wood fies. 
Thoroughly equipped with Garage. Excellent 
Golf Links and Tennis Courts. 


N. C. WENTWORTH, 
PPOPRIETOR AND MANAGER 


JAMES N. BERRY, 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Commonwealth Hotel HOTEL LATHAM 


The Heart of the a 


y 
“a Rooms and Bath, $2. .0o Day and up 


NEW ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Also Table D’'Hote Lunch and Dinner. Catering only 
to Conservative People 


LATHAM HOTEL COMPANY 


indoles are ou | S. F. RITCHEY, Manager 
Nothing to Equal this in New England ‘ Friends of the late Dr. Lowell Mason, who neve: lett rs 
iti wcbvete See 61.50 por dey end | rom him, or any memorabilia, are earnestly requested to 
two rooms and bath for $4.00 per Gommuicate with, Weary Saucon, Bay Stats oad 
uP. and is at work —' a “Life of Lowell Mason.’ 
Dining Room and Cafe first-class. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF my aes K O D AK 
Pee own Sanitary V Vacation THE 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. | 
| Strictly a Te Hotel BOSTON CAMERA EXCHANGE 
SEND FOR BOOKLET im 36 — Street, Boston 
> r CALL MAIN 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor | $3.00 Month: 3538-2 


Quebec Central Railway 


The only line running solid through trains with Pullman 
sleeping cars between BOSTON and QUEBEC and Pull- 
man buffet cars between PORTLAND AND QUEBEC 
and NEW YORK and QUEBEC. 


For time tables, tourist books, etc., apply to any Tourist Office, or to 


E. 0. GRUNDY, Gen. Pass. Agent, P. R. NEILL, T. P. A., Room 80, 
Sherbrooke, Que. North Station, Boston, Mass. 


When writing advertisers, please mention New'ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Richly nickeled. 2 cal. rim-tre or cal. center 
fire. Sin bb! ; or 38 cal. center-fire, 8\-in. bbl. 


against carelessness, or accidental shooting. 


owr stairs, let it fall to the floor—or 


Hammer the Hammer 


—any test you make will prove the positive safety 
of an Iver Automatic Revolver. 
“lock,” ‘lever.”’ no device of any 
kind for you to” ‘work"’—this safety fcature 
is entirely automatic, a part of the firing 
mechanism. There is only one way to dis- 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back. 

Then it shoots true and hits hard. 


Throw it 


Send for our free booklet,” Shots—it clearly explains this positive safety 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammeriess Revolver 


nickeled, 82 calibre conser fre, Sine 
$6 38 calibre center-fire, 3'¢-i 7 


Extra length besstl or blued finish at slight extra cost. oa tole bbl. or blued finish at aes extra cost. 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid or receipt of price if dealer will 
not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip ond ond name on the bar 

iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, 259 River St., Fitchburg, Mase. 

New York: 9 Chambers 8t.—Hamburg,Germany: Pickhuben 4—San Francisco: Phil B. Bekeart Oo.. 717 Market St. ¥ 

Makers of iver Johnson Single Barre! Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


FISHING TACKLE for ALL WATERS 
Intelligent outfitting by those experienced in 
the art. Selections from best makers. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
The “ High Grade” Rod—The “ Bray” Fly 
Book—The D.S.&Co. Troll 

CUTLERY PHOTO SUPPLIES 
Lawn Tennis Dog Furnishings 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 


374 Washington St. 
CATALOG 


Opposite Bromfield 


only. 


THE GOLDENROD om Bakery and eeu Beach, Me. VICTORIA | COTTAGE 


Established in 1805 by E. A. Talpey, Proprietor. Our Specialt 
n Lobeter, Clam Chowder, oud 
mete from purest cream 
celebrated Goldenrod Kisses by mail, : 
and Cleanliness. T connection. 


Fudge, Ice Cream F. H. Hopkinson, Prop., SEBAGO LAKE, ME. 


inter address 813 Beech St $2 per day up. $8 to $12 a week 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 


te 
Mane r, 


Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale 


Pure Carbonated Spring Water. 
The Best Ginger Root Grown. 
The Purest Sugar Manufactured. 


pure delicious fruit flavor Club Ginger Ale thet 
of its 

preservative. Youll appreciate its w 
you ve tried it. Insist on Club Ginger Ale. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Man USA. 
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xtras’ 
cost of your hired stable or shelter, 
Ge 
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or the 
seen ‘bay bite garage Spring: eld 


~~ And it’s a better garage than you could build 
Yeta Springfield Portable 


e will sive our car the same 
on any other pane long ae othr 


nd you can have any conveniences you wan be- 


you pay 


at the sa 


| rack, chauffeur’s room, pi 


they are 


Handsome—Convenient 

Springfield Garages are built to stand the hardest 
handsome e harmonize with any mee 
an surroundings. And we will finish your garage to accord 

color 

convenience of ownl e. No 
can't 
n or 
int > Summer. ou 
nocked and crate, 


rever you ex the summer. A couple of men can 


to pases 
. quickly ly put it up, and you ce have a safe, convenient shelter for 


608 Alien Street 


in writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


mer cottages 


ows pictures of the 


build — gives 


SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Going to 
Moosehead 


If so, you should know that you can 
secure at Greenville, the gateway to 
the Great Woods north ‘of Moose- 
head Lake, everything needed for 
camping and hunting, and at prices 
as low or lower than at home. Send 
for lis of camping goods with map 
on reverse side — It is free. Will 
engage for you competent guides 
and ba have goods packed ready for 
shipment on your arrival 


SANDERS & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


D. T. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 


By Taking the Delightful 


TWELVE DAYS’ CRUISE 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 


TO HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA AND ST. JOHN'S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


New Steamer “FLORIZEL” and Popular Steamer “ROSALIND” 


(Equipped with Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bell and Searchlight.) 


Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vi rd and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view of 
picturesque Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundanceof fishing and shooting 
in season. The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the privi of living on 
board in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A.M. 
During the Summer and Autumn. Iilustrated booklet (Two) mailed on application. 


-BOWRING & CO.. 
17 STATE STREET, _ :: 


NEW YORK 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Hello, Brother! 


Shed your pack, fill your pipe, and sit down—we want to havea little straight ‘‘ Head 
Camp”’ fire talk with you. To get right down to “ brass tacks,’’ you’ve got your share of red 
ae in your blood—you like the fields, and woods and waters—you like the solo of the 
reel, and the voice of the gun. It’s an unfortunate fact that you, who love these things, 
cannot get more than from one to four weeks off in a year to enjoy them. 

_ NOW LISTEN:—If we can show you how you can take a fishing or hunting trip twelve 
times a year for $1.00 without neglecting your work, will you take it? If we can take you into 
the big woods where you can smell the evergreens, and ted the babble of the brook, and sec 
at close range big game and small, will you come with us? Subscribe for the 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


—that’s the answer—and as this magazine comes to you each month, it will lure you 
pleasantly away from the monotonous grind of your every day work to the healthfu! 
a of the woods and ficlds—will make you forget your troubles—will put 
new life into you—and in addition to your annua! outing in the open, you will get from 
its contents each month during the year many a pleasant trip and enjoyable experi. 
ence with Rod, Dog, Rifle and Gun. 


The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is ony ty | different from any other magazine 
published. It’s just like a great big camp in the woods, with 75,000 good fellows sit- 
ting around the fire, smoking and telling each other stories about their good times in 
the woods. Come in, Brother, join with us and tell us a good story if you have one, or 
just sit and listen if you’d rather. 

Briefly, the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN contains each month 160 pages crammed 
full of stories, photographs of fish and game taken from life, anda lot more stuff 
that will make any man with red blood in his veins read the copy through before he 
goes to bed, even if it takes all night. Think of it, twelve copies, each containing 160 
pages, over 1900 pages in all, s to you post- 
paid for a one dollar “ Willjam.”’ 


Is your blood warm yet, Brother? If not, 
listen to this: Send us $1.00, on receipt of which 
we will enter your name on our subscription 
list for one year, and send you by return mail 
one of our heavy burnished Ormolu Gold Watch 
Fobs (regular price soc.) as here shown, with 
russet leather strap and gold plated 
buckle, together with a copy of our 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTING GOODS 
containing 384 PAGES OF VALUABLE 
INFORMATION for sportsmen, inc)lud- 
ing a Synopsis of the Game Laws of 
all the States and Canada, Cooking Re- 
cipes forCampers, How to use the Com- 
pass, Hints on the Use of Firearms, infor- 
mation about various kinds of Beecee 
size of shot, etc., to be used for ferent 

me, = with complete descri 
ons and lowest ible prices on all 
kinds of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Tents 
Camp Outfits, Fishin Tackie and 
other goods of interest to lovers of out- 
door sports. Can you beat this ? 


12 Copies National Sportsman at 15c each . ; 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN Watch Fob. 


Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods 


All Yours for $1.00 


, 9 & a whole lot for the money, but we know that if you omce become a National Sportsman you wil! 
always be one 
Fill in attached coupon and mail to-day 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 48 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, @ Watch Fob, and a copy of 
your Encyclopedia of Sporting Goods. 


When writing advertisers please mention NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Sleep 


Soap 


comes after a bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
Soap. It allays irritation, and 
leaves the skin soothed and re- 
freshed. Used just before retiring, 
it induces quiet and restful sleep. 


It is unequaled for bathing 
and toilet purposes. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness 
and beautifies the skin. 


Sold by druggists generally. 


Always insist on 


Glenn’s 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50c. 


We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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| Ape 000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 
A indeed paradise for the 


fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 


of Ontario 


8 trout, salmon trout oad 
black bass abound in t he 1,200 
» lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory~—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough” it; or, if 


fal for tourists. 


fen, sent free on 
application to 


G. W. VAUX. 


G. T. BELL, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
MONTREAL 


GREATER BOSTON ADVERTISING 


1908 PACKARDS 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL . 


LIMOUSINES AND TOURING CARS FOR RENT 


Five to Seven Passenger :: By the Hour, Day or Week 
Competent and Careful Chaffeurs 


If you are going to hire a car, why not hire the best? Call Hay. 13 
M. O. NUTTER, 70 Brimmer St., Boston 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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“Choisa” Ceylon Tea 


RICH FRAGRANT 


Packed in Parchment-Lined One- 
Pound and Half-Pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of similar price 
S. S. PIERCE CO. | 


Copley Square... jBoston, Mass. Comer’ (Brookline, Mass. 


Overland Cigars 


Per 100 
Deliciosos, 50s $7. 


OVERLAND OVERLAND 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Brookline, Mass. 


= 
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| 
PRE 
1 Ib. Canisters 
60c 
ae a. 
3 1.2 lb. Canisters 
_| 
Conley  \Boston, Mass. 


“GREATER BOSTON ADVERTISING 


The only hotel of 
its size in Bee world 
having Private 
Bath with, every 
room. 


Cne Mile frontage 


cf outside Rooms 


No Dark inside or 


air shaft rooms 
An intercommuni- 


Free and 
long-distance tele- 
phone in every room 


Every Room receives 
the Sunlight 


50 Single Suites with private bathroom for one person only, 
$1.50 per day. 

200 Double Suites with private bathroom for two persons, 
$2.00 per day. 

100 Double Suites (for two) Alcove Chamber and private bathroom, 
$2.50 per day. 

150 Double Suites (for two) Parlor, Alcove, Chamber and private 
bathroom, $3.00 per day. 
NOTHING HIGHER _ Oe, BAGGAGE TRANSFERRED FREE 


A. P. ALEON, President and Treasurer 


SUPERIOR MATCHES 
QUICK 


PERFECT MATCHES AND QUICK DELIVERIES ARE THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN HAVING ANYTHING DYED 


E are the originators of perfect matches. Any dye-house can give you . 
w ‘* Near Matches,’’ but they are not all in a position to give perfect | 
matches. We as importers and manufacturers of dyestuffs employ only 
‘skilled dyers, capable of handling the finest grade of work, and the fact that we 
supply mills and dye-houses with their colors makes us familiar with 
the latest shades and the methods of dyeing. Thisadvantage, together 
with the individual attention which each order receives, assures our 
patrons of success where other Gyere fail. 


Oriental Rugs Cleaned and Repaired by Expert Natives. 
BEACH & TREIBER CO. 
Expert Dyers and Cleansers 

372-4 Atlantic A 
sH0Ps | 50] Washington St. ‘St. 


Worcester 
311 Main Street 


In writing advertisers please mention New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Tea Rooms 


160 Tremont St. @ver Moseley’s, bet. Wiest X Boylston Sts. 


Luncheon Afternoon Tea 
11 to 3 3.30 to 5.30 


Delft Lunch and Tea Room 


429 Boplston Street, near Berkeley Street 
Luncheon ——— GZfternoon Tea Dinner 
Special Table Hote Dinner, 50 Cents 


Che Hotel Puritan No. 390 Commonwealth ee 


Will be opened in Sepremser, asa High Class Family Hotel, with 
both a la carte and table d’hote service 


Apartments of any size from one room with bathroom, to any number of 
rooms including living rooms, libraries, bed rooms with spacious private 
halls, may be had unfurnished, or tastefully furnished. 


Among the provisions for the comfort and convenience of guests of the PURITAN, are a 
Roof Garden, a Winter Solarium, Safe Deposit Boxes for valuables, 
and Cold Storage for Furs 


An effort is being made to fit out and conduct this house in a manner which will meet the 


UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF BOSTON PATRONS 


For plans and prices apply at the office of 


JOHN D. HARDY, 10 High Street, Junction of Summer Street 


. We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising 
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Boston 


A BOSTON PRODUCT 


Boston or Eastern Massachusetts, comprehended by 
Greater Boston, has the reputation of manufecturing 
High Class Products and the other sections of the 
Country have been unable to wrest this supremacy 
from this section. In Boots and Shoes, in Rubber 
Goods, in Confectionery, in Chocolates, in fine Cotton 
Cloths, and numerous other staple articles of Manu- 
facturo, Massachusctis still leads the world! But there 
is auother distinctly Boston laudusiry not insiguificaut 
in importance in the World’s enjoyment of life and 
comfort, and that is the selection and roasting of fine 
Coffees, and their preparation for market. The same 
discriminating and jeslous care that made Boston a 
Great Tea market in olden times has also made Boston 
the roasting and distributing poiot of millions of pounds 
of High Grade Coffees e7ery year to every point of the 
Compass. 

You may have seen indications of the “faith that is 
in them” in the advertisements of Dwinell-Wright 
Co,’s famous White House Brand of Coffee in the 
magazines and newspapers of the Day. No other 
brands on the market “ring out” so clear an appeal as 
does the central thought in all these advertisements,— 
Quality! Quality! Quality! and the extraordinary 
success of this Compauy is the result of consistent work 
along this line. 

Buying in 1-2 or 3 Ib. tins the consumer gets this 
Coffee exactly as packed by the Dwinell-Wright Co., 
no chauce to admix or to damage from outside dust or 


dirt. 

Best GROCERS know about “‘ White House”! 
Wise Grocers keep it— most Grocers are wise enough 
not to *‘ substitute.” 


DWINELL- WRIGHT BOSTON- CHICAGO. 


Hoisting Lift-Van on Board Steamship 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


GREATER BOSTON ADVERTISING 
TOAST | TO- | 
efest 26s 
or 
IT SUITS WHEN OTHER COFFEES DISAPPOINT. 
in its production as well as in the selection of the coffees used in its blending ; and its packing in 1, 2 and 3 pound Sealed tins, insares its 
perfect condition when received by the purchaser. IN ALL PROBABILITY YOUR GROCER CARRIES IT REGULARLY IN STOCK. 
ASK HIM FOR IT, BY NAME, AT THE EARLIEST NEED. ONCE USE “ WHITE HOUSE” AND YOU'LL USE NO OTHER. 
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_ bome free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations 
F VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


a % , e our system of payment every family of mod 
erate circumstances can own a VUSE piano 
We take old instrumentsin exchange and deliver the new jnano in you: 


Look For The Name 
Catspaw 


When you buy rubber heels look for the name Catspaw 
on the Heel with the friction plug. It’s the sign of the per- 
fect rubber heel. The friction plug makes Catspaw 
Rubber Heels the only ones that can’t slip on wetor 
muddy sidewalks. Because of this plug and the fine 
quality of rubber used, 


Non Slip Catspaw Cushion 
Rubber Heels 


far outwear any other heels of rubber or leather, yet 
they cost no more than the ordinary rubber. They 
take all harmful jarring off the spine and save a 
vast amount of wear on the nervous system. Insist 
on getting Catspaw in buying Rubber Heels. At all 
shoe makers, or sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
In org | send us diagram of your heel. Our 
booklet, ‘‘ Tired Feet,’”’ is tree. Send for it. 


Foster Rubber Company 
SP 170 Summer St., Dept.C.P.13, Beston, Mass. 


& 


See that your Shoes have 


Pneumatic Cushion 


Rubber Heels 


= ™ 


> 


The only Rubber Heel that will not slip on 
ice or any slippery surface, including highly 
polished floors. One that gives the greatest 
comfort and safety in walking. It prevents 
your fine hardwood flaors from being dam- 
aged by leather heels with nails. 


A healthy, rollicking baby must 
have the vitality that is to be }® 
found only in food thatisfresh. | 

Fresh food means mother’s milk 
or uncooked cow’s milk. 


) & baby cannot be nursed give him fresh 
> 1 } 4 k modified to suit his needs with 
7) 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Hee! Company 
19 Lincoln Street, Boston 
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